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CHAPTER I. 


._ mortal remains of old Tony Dooling and his wife lay. 
e night before their interment, side by side, in the awful 
biliments of the grave. The inhabitants of Clarah, a parish 
'the county of Kilkenny, were assembled at the ‘‘wake.” 

e bodies, according to usual practice, appeared ‘laid out” 

their highly-adorned shrouds, in an extensive barn, con- 

uous to the comfortable dwelling-house of which they had 

n the Jate owners; by the side of the couch of death sat 

female relatives; the gossips,—that is, those connected 

h the family by having stood sponsors for any of its 

nerous cousins,—and a few near neighbours; while at the 
et were the hircd mourners, who, in sorrowful cadence, sung 
ie Keenthechaun, or funeral wail; their gestures, faces, and 
anner, extravagantly affecting the sorrow they were only 
eid to counterfeit. At times, however, and prebably wrought 
pon by the nature of their subject, they seemed to abandon 
selves to all the real frenzy of woe, or melt into its true 
thos. The song commenced in praise of the deceased; 
earsed their virtues, their riches; recounted the history ot 
fir family connexions, through an endless chain of kindred, 
o@ then burst into a wild lament for their untimely and 
wehtful death. When one ceased, another took it up; the 
cole delivered in the Irish tongue, and in irregular rhyme, 

sed on the instant; and verse followed verse with sur- 
sing volubility. 
Iglbrough the spacious barn was ranged a concourse of 
ple, listening to the rhapsody, or whispering their com- 
nts in that half-tone in which a tale of fear and mystery is 
flvays told; and, when the song ceased, an old man arose 

m his seat near the bodies, and uncovering his grey bead, 
thd kneeling, his example was followed by all present, and 
te united prayers of the assemblage went up for the repose of 

souls of their deceased neighbours. : 
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An Irish wake was, at the period we would illustrate, 
dom characierized by vonduct so becoming the house’: 
death ;* gencrally, however incongistent and unfeeling it ms 
appear, a wake was the scene of feasting, frolic, and mirt 
The old came there to fill their pipes and boxes froin th 
pias of tobacco and snuff laid for that purpose on the ded” 

odies, and then they gut together in knots, smoked, cart’ 
forted their noses, andl indulged their appetite for shaunachd? 
« word peculiarly expressive of reverend gossip, when entere” 
into by # pleasant conversational party. The younger par 
of such an assemblage amused themselves in a manner minor, 
conformable to their time of life; small plays were sct ot 
foot, undcr the superintendence of some established drol* 
fellow, there being generally one of the kind in every neigh: 
‘ . 4 . . t 

bourhood, who made it his business never to be absent fron 
any wake seven miles round, who ruled the diversion, ‘oh 
t 


i 


ir 


under whose guidance “the boys and girls” carried o 
their sport, with all that humour and wit for which the IrisF’ 
etrapeets are so deservedly praised, and which, we mak’ 
wld to say. nowhere exists in such abundant perfection” 
Thus, noisy and careless mirth was the order of the night ‘i 
and while, in the very chamber of death, nothing, it is ad 
mitted, could be more incongruous and unseemly, nothin 
meantime, was more common and less thought of. 

At the wake of Anthony Dooling and his wife, the As 
however, no such exhibition. The general horror excigi b 
the circumstances of-their tragical death had power to restrai 
a custom so universally indulged; and the mournful Keenth 
vaub, the frequent prayers, aud the story of their fate, alon 
filled up the long and gloomy winter's night. 






CHAPTER II. 


Ir was Christmas eve, in the year 17—, that Anthony Doo! 
ing and his family were seated round the kitchen fire. H 
was & substantial farmer, renting a large and fertile tract 

land; one of the good old times, who, except his broad: 
brimmed felt hat, his buckled shoes for Sundays and market- 
days, and his brogues for tramping round his farm, werc 
everything of bis own manufacture. Little money went out 
either for what Tony ate or drank; he killed his cow at 
Christmas and Easter; be bred his own mutton, his bacon, 


“Qwing to the Reman Catholic ckrgy the custom is age urach dis. 
soutiuned, ‘ 
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“iis fowls; he baked his own bread, brewed his own ale, and 
‘together was vain of applying to himself the old sopg— 


; “7 rear my own lamb, 
} My chickens and ham, 
‘ And I shear my own sheep, and I wear ft.” 
Plenty was in his house; he had a ready hand to relieve the 


hoor, and the stranger never turned from his hearth without 
amply experiencing its hospitality. Yet, with all these per- 
Yections, Anthony had his dark side. He was of & violent 
jJemper, and would fall into paroxysms of passion with his 
iworkmen, aud sometimes ill-treat them, for the pu » It 
silmost scemed, of making it up with them when he became 

. Sool, and all was over. 

} A turf fire blazed in the large open chimney, the red }i 

& which glittered among the bright pewter plates and dishes 

Band the burnished copper vessels that decked the opposite 

B"iresser, and showed the vast store of bacon hanging within and 

ig * 2the-tg the chimney, at the same time that it lit up the figures 
“ae | of as merry a group as ever blessed the 










ee! of a warm fire, after a day’s labour. 
yo Be side of the fire, and within the wide canopy of the 
: in his stationary two-armed chair, one leg crossed 
he other, his short pipe rested on his projecting under- 
ai a. ich he frequently withdrew in a hurry, to partake of 
#. ferry laugh that was passing him—there, and so, sat the 
aaster of the house, Anthony Dooling. Opposite to him was 
he vanithee, an orderly, innocent, and even-tempered dame ; 
er character in her face, mild, peaceable, and happy; as in 
low tone she chaunted the ancient ditty of Colloch-a-thusa,* 
Iyhich the busy hum of her spinning-wheel confined within the 
. Fircumference of her own immediate atmosphere. At one 
de stood a long deal table, off which master and workmen, 
listress and maids, ate their meals, except when a guest of 
distinction was entertained in the boarded and well-fur- 
ished parlour at the back of the kitchen; and in front, 
‘wppertaining to the table, was a form, occupied at their ease 
by five or six workmen, who enjoyed the full lustre of the 
merry blaze, and the familiar and venerable jokes of their 

kind-hearted master. 

Among them was Paudge Dermody, whose rustic wit and 
shrewd tongue, never at rest, but now particularly vigoroys, 
kept the group in a continued roar: and nope enjoyed his 
display more than Chevaun Darlduck, who, in the background, 
squat on her haunches, was giving the final polish to the pew- 


* SOW hag in the Lianket.” 


a 
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wr, brasa, and copper utensils of the dresser, as one by’ one 
x¢ took them down, burnished, and again replaced thenr: 
he other females of the house had gone to spend Christmas- 
ay with their friends. Chevaun had few personal charms to 
joaat af; in her the old adage, ‘God fits the back to the 
yurden,” was fully exemplified; she wore a bluff face, that 
wither sun nor storm could affect, as red as frost-bitten haws; 
ind altogether was blest with a strony, robust form, well 
calculated for the drudgery of her employment. She had 
been brought up by her present mistress, Canth Dooling, and 
was highly valued, and not entirely unrewarded; for Che. 
vaun had saved a “little penny,” and looked forward to be 
the possessor, one of those days, of a cabin of her own, an 
entire acre of ground, a cow, a pig—and, in her mind's 
eye, a husband was casually added to the list of comforts. 
Chevaun, therefore, had been casting that eye about her 
for one on whom to bestow her gracious self and accumulated 
wealth. But the soft cogitations of her pillow, and the steady 
and sober thoughts that came by day, were at continued 
variance, and kept her bosom and her choice undecided.. ie 
night, when it was allowed to assemble after work, in the 
kitchen, the humour and brilliancy of Paudge Dermody, his 
handsome person, and his frolicksome kiss, caused her ito 
forget his idle habits and spendthrift disposition, and sent her 
to her couch to dream of him and happiness; but then witl 
the daylight, which routs all fanciful visions, came her obser, 
vations of the industrious and also talented Andy Houloh 
foster-brother to the lover of her young, mistress: Andy coulc 
build.a house from top to bottom—a weighty consideratior 
with one who had to build a house; he could mend a ploug! 
or sear, and boasted various other qualifications of # solic 
nature; so that, between the showy fascinations of Paudge| 
und the more valuable acquirements of Andy, her inclinations 
and her prudence held a sad conflict; the day constantly 
effacing the impressions of the night, and the returning night 
—that time when the softer impulses have their sway—ex- 
hibiting Paudge in his glory, and again giving him the full 
empire of her heart. 
handsome daughter of the old couple had not yet taken 
her agcustomed seat by her mother's side; she was employed. 
or seemingly employed, in some trivial house-concerns; bu 
conscious expectation appeared in the glances of her eys 
towards the door, and she frequently paused and started + 
little, as she tripped across the floor, and bent her head.as i 
attentively listening. By-and-bye, the latch was lifted,:anc 
the cordial smile she gave the newcomer, who extered with 
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3 usual salutation of “God save all here,” showed he waa 
'y unwelcome visiter; and another smile, of a ditferent 
paracter, with which she answered his whisper, as he passed, 
“Id that they pretty well understood each other. In fact it 
a8 Pierce Shea who came in, the eon of a neighbouring 
jrmer, and the young girl’s betrothed admirer. 

,Alley Dooling, now about eighteen, was tall and slight in 
2r person, but with a delicate roundness. of form, the con- 
vary of bony leanness; her step free and bounding; and her 
-hole carriage, though it wanted the polished elegance of the 
grawing-room, possessing that unacquirable grace which per- 
‘set symmetry bestows. Her face was oval, her eye soft biue, 
yet cheek blooming in health, exercise, andshappiness; and 
“rere played about her smiling mouth a disposition to humour, 
eet, not extravarant: her shining gold hair, smoothly 
mbed back, showed the full height of her beautiful forehead, 
and was confined—the more the pity—in her ample muslin 
ap. Having been to market with her father, she was still 
essed in her holiday clothes; that is to say, her crimson 
oplin gown, open before, which thus allowed to be seen her 
| wwe quilted silk petticoat, partly shaded by a thin muslin 
|,pron, and also short enough modestly to show the undenia- 
gle symmetry of her ankle, fitted closely by light blue cotton 
gockings of her own knitting. Her shoes were decorated 
‘ith large silver buckles, reaching entirely across the instep. 
tj Im the eyes of her lover, Alley had never looked more 
eautiful than on this evening. He, too, was a fine young 
itlow, just such a one as we would willingly give Alley for a 
usband: above the middle size, well formed, with a handsome 
}@2d intelligent face, full of the smiles and the fire of youth, 
1 result of a mind at ease, ingenuous, yet bold withal; and 
here was a manly dash in bis bearing that became his years; 
he was just entering his twenty-first spring. 

_ It might have been said, indeed, that Pierce Shea was, in 
pther respects, a step above Alley. Although -her education 
had not, according to the notions and opportunitics of the 
time, been neglected, his was more alia us, at ten years 
of age, he had left the humble schools in the neighbourhood, 
for the best polish and acquirements the adjacent city of Kil- 
kenny, apart from its college, could afford. In birth, too, he 
had a nominal advantage, being the only son of the only son of 
an old. officer, who, about forty years before, retired to the 
country to assist his half-pay with farming pursuits and in- 
dustry. Altogether, Gates was, 2 the sae community 
around, an incomparable person; and, whije admiring tongues 
‘ain him a match {ao aay lady mn the tend, evil ee 
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thickness, the colour of his hair; his eyes fell far into thei, 
sockets, and his check-bones pushed out proportionably with 
his forehead, so that the eyes glared as from a recess; then, 
his cheeks were pale, hollow, and retiring; his nose, of the 
old Milesian mould, long, broad-backed, and hooked; his jat,, 
came unusually forward, which caused his teeth to start oi 
from his face; and his lips, that, without much effort, never 
closed on those disagreeable teeth, were large, fleshy, arg 
bloodless, the upper one wearing, in common with his chig, 
a red beard, just changed from the down of youth to the bris. 
liness of manhood, and as yet unshaven. These features, al] 
Jarge to disproportion, conveyed, along with the unpleasantnes, 
deformity inspires, the expression of a bold and decided chs. 
racter; and something else besides, which was malignity cy 
mystery, according to the observation or mood of a curiox 
observer. Had they, together with the enormous head, bee, 
placed on the shoulders of a man of large size, they would nq 
perhaps have created much extraordinary remark; buf 4 
tached, in the present instance, to a trunk considerably ** 
the height of even men of low stature, their unnatural’ 
portion probably heightened their unfavourable exp 
and joined to another cause we shall have occasion to nov 
created, among his rustic compeers, a feeling of dislike af 
dread for their possessor; repelling all freedom, which, by eH 
ba he did not seem anxious to encourage. * 
aving said this young person was very short in statt 
it should. be added, that he was not at all deformed. Acro: 
his shoulders and breast, indeed, was a breadth that told mor 
for strength than proportion, and his arms were long, and ¢ 
Herculean sinew; but the lower part of the figure, hips, thigh 
and legs, bespoke vigour and elasticity, rather than clums1 
ness; and it was known that, strange-looking as the creatur¢ 
might be, he could run, leap, or w estle, with a swiftness ang 
dexterity seldom matched among men of more perfect shape* 
and more promising appearance. 

He took no share in the diversions of the evening, bu 
seated far back on the hob, so far that the blaze of the fir 
shone between him and the others, and gave occasion t 
Paudge Dermody to remark, ‘‘that he looked like the oul 
bouchal* himself, in the middle of his own place,” he seemed, 
busily employed in whetting a rusty bill-hook, while, from 
under the shade of an old broad-leafed hat—formerly belang/ 
ing to Anthony Dooling, that from constant wear had become 
much wider than at first, and was, therefore, squeezed with a 
small hay rope, causing it to flap, in many irregular bends, 

; * Old Nick, 
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around his facc—the fiery eyes glineed round, and were clan- 
destinely and sternly fixed, now on one, now on another, with 
a dangerous or hidden meaning. 

Anthony Dooling, by freyuent applications to the copper 
van, became at the long run, as he would himself) term it 
“suguch;” in Seotch, fou; Anclicé, approaching to intoxics 
tion; and his temper grew, consequently, irritable. In this 
mood, the vrating of the bill-hook against the whetstone, so 
much in discord with the harmony of Andrew Muldowny’s 
pipes, offended his cars, and more than once he ealled out to 
the operator to stop Finding himself unheard or unhceded—- 

“What are you erinding that for?” he asked, in angry tone, 
of Crohoore, the name of the person we have just described ; 
but a surly look was the only answer. 

“Did vou hear me spakin’ to you, a rehoon grawna?” * 

Anthony went on; and subdned resent ment, at the disgrace- 
fil and stinging term applied to him, knitted Croboore’s brow 
as he slowly raised his head to answer. 

‘What am J grindm’ it for? T know, now, it’s myself you 
mane,” the man replied; “I thought, afore, you were dis- 
coorsin’ the piper.” 

‘You didn’t!” retorted Anthony, springing up in wrath, 
at the brisk tone of his insignificant cow-boy; ‘no, you didn’t 
think any such thing, a-vich-na-sthreepeea!” + 

Another savage look was given in cxchange for this oppro- 
brions epithet. 

“None vo’ your dov's looks!” continued Tony, replying to 
it; “take yourself to bed out o' that, since your black heart 
won't let yon share in the mnocent. diversion ” 

The vanithee here interfered in a mild, beseeching tone, and 
suid to her husband, ** Never mind hin, Tony a-1oon; he's 
doin no harm, poor crature.” 

‘*No harm, woman! arrah, bad end to me, but his black 
looks ’ud turn the May-day into winter—-go to your bed, I 
say” roared ‘Tony. 

Crohovure rose from the hob to go; he slowly laid the bill 
hook where he had been sitting; his brows were knit. clo-er 
than ever, his teeth clenched, and his cyes rolling. 

* And do you hear me, butl-head?” the angry master con- 
tinucd, ‘don’t let it be wid you as it was this morning; have 
the cows in the bawn by the first light, or I'll break every 
bone in your lazy skin.” 

The dwarf, as he may be called, was passing his harsh mas- 
ter while these words ended, and he fixed the full meaning of 


* Ugly wretch sor ofa jade, 
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his look on Anthony, and said, ‘That same ‘ud be nothing 
new, for tryin’ at laste; it’s an old trick you have.” 

‘What's that you say, there, you shingaun* you?” qucs- 
tioned Tony, his passion raised to the utmost at thought of 
a saucy answer fon 4 creature so contemptible. 

‘An’ it’s well you know I am a shingawn, or you woiildn't 
he so ready with your bone-breaking,” still retorted Crotioure. 
This was past enduring. = 

Trike that for a pattherii!’ cried Anthony, the momeut. 
the speech was uttered, raising his clenched and ponderous 
hand, and dealing the miserable offender a violent blow with 
the whole force of his arm. Crohoore spun round and fell; 
his head, ns he went down, striking against a chair so smartly 
as to draw the blood in some profusion 

The piper stopped suddenly; the dance ceased. and Pierce 
Shea was the first to raise and support the senseless Crohoore, 
while Alley, trembling and weeping, gave him a handker- 
chief to bind tho wretch’s temples, and stanch the welling 
blood. Cauth Dooling, with eyes of pity, looked at her hus- 
band, fully comprehending his feclings, as he stood the picture 
of shame, sorrow, and repentance. Indeed, the blow had 

cartely been given, when, from the bottom of his heart, he 
blamed and hated himself for it; and, in his present mood, he 
would have offered half his little wealth as atonement. 

rohoore, suddenly recovering, sprung on his legs, and freed 
himself from his supporter with a force that made him reel, 
and @ manner that seemed to spurn all obligation; his face 
was horribly pale, covered with blood, and every hideous 
feature | in ohiecked passion. Without opening his lips, 
he dropped his head upon his breast, and trying to walk, but 
staggering, crossed the apartment to an opposite door oan 

gg a passage, through which he should go to the loft 
whee slept. While the whole group looked on with won. 
der and alarm, Anthony called after him, and in a erying 
voice said, can in hand, ‘‘Crohoore, a-vich machree, come 
back an’ make it up; dhrink to me, an’ be friends.” 

But there was no reply to this pacific and penitent overture ; 
Crohoere only turned round his ghastly face on his master, as 
he re the door in his hand, gave him re bah pet look, and . 
thon bs the door after him. That look was afterwards 
well remembered, and often commented upon. — 

An set himself down without speaking. He felt a 
return of at the manner in which his advances bad 
been received, and this in some degree served to reconcile his 


te 


* Shingawn, a diminutive being. 
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eonscienes to the ~~, he had beet guilty of. Buta general 
datap fell over the wliole party, and its effecta soon became 
visible; the workmen, silently or in whispers, withdrew to an 
outhéuse, where they slept, and the now superfinudus piper as 
silently plodded after them. Pierce Shea took his leave, but 
not without his parting kiss from Alley, and the renewal of 
an uriderstanding with he and the old people to call for them 
next mornihs, at a very eatly hour, when all were t8 set off 
to the chapel for the six o'clock mass, it being the practice 
hout Ireland, whenever it can possibly be done, to 


thro 
assemble at devotion before daybrenk on the Christmas imorn- 
Ing 


CHAPTER III. 


Ar half-past four o'clock the following Christmas morning, 
Pierce Stun rode into the farm-yard of Anthony Dooling, and 
dismounted at the door where he had lingeringly bidden adieu 
to aryl on the former night. Hid stout horse, ready capari- 
-oned for the intended journey to a chapel about three milcs 
distant, was provided with a pillion, on which his mistress 
was to be seated. He got the door open, and thence con- 
cluded his friends were ip and ready to receive him. Some 
surprise ensued, however, on entering the kitchen, the geene 
of the last night’s festivity, to find no appearance of any 
abr stirting. There were a few decaying embers on the 

earth, buf, except tho feeble light they gave to the imme- 
diate spot on which they glimmered, all else was darkness, 
and a dead silence prevailed. 

He becathe convinced, from these appearazices, that nune of 
his friends or their servants had yet ariset; and he was there- 
fore ustonished at having found the door open, He groped 
towards the fireplace, {n the hope of finding, what in reality 
was there, a rushlight left di the hob overnight for the 
purpose of being lit at the turf embers; on his way his foot 
struck against something on the floor: he stopped, felt about 
for it, and took it ap. It was a bill-hogk. He laid it on the 
hob, and lighted the caniile. 

_ “ Heaven protect and save me! what is this?” Pjerce now 
ejaculated, iving, by the light of the candle, his bids 
B . de pansed a moment to réflect how it could have 
éeeurred, and then browght to mind that the bill-hook, bad 
felt ‘moist in his grasp. He tock it up again; it was 
mnenred with clotted gore. 
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A rapid conviction of the frightful manner in which it had 
been used darted across his mind. Murder had been com. 
mitted!— The open door, and the silence that prevailed when 
he expected to have found his friends ready to set out on 
their pious journey, were now dreadfully accounted for. 
The inmates of the once happy house were no more, and the 
murderers had left the door open at their hurried departure. 

A youthful, ardent, and devoted lover, such as Pierce Shea 
then really was, may picture the state of his thoughts and 
feelings as he stood, paralysed with the almost certainty that 
his adored mistrega, his all but wife, had, during the few 
hours between theif Jast loving kiss and the present moment, 
been hurried into eternity, and, by the arm of midnigh 
murder, torn from him for ever. The contemplation of delibe- 
rate murder, to an innocent mind, and even where one is 
not personally concerned in the victim’s fate, commands a 
sensation of unmixed horror; but when the slayer's red band 
is thrust into a bosom, hitherto the seat of happiness, to tug 
away its heart-strings, dreadful and indescribable must be 
that anguish! 

Piorce Shea felt himself sicken, and his head grew dizzy ; 
he staggered, and would have fallen, but that the wall gave 
timely da vecke His mind became a chaos; the rich colour 
fled his cheeks, his teeth chattered, the flesh crept along his 
bones, and every joint failed, as with eyes starting from their 
sockets, and his hair bristling on his head, he firmly clutched 
the candle in one hand, and, by its dim light, stared at the 
bloody weapon he held in the other. A considerable time 
elapsed before he could commune with himself,"but at last 
he was able to groan out:— 

‘‘Tn the name of the Saviour, on his own blessed morning, 
I will see what is the matter;” and he tottered forward wi 
a desperate resolution to know the worst. 

We have before mentioned a little boarded parlour, entered 
from the kitchen, the state-room of the farmer's house; this 
he gained. A door at one side of it opened into Alley’s bed- 
chamber, and another at the eX or side into that of the 
old couple; he rushed through the former, and, panting with 
terror, approached ae bed. The bed had been lain in, 
but was now empty. His eye rolled slowly round the room, 
daring certainty, yet almost sure of lighting on the cold cors: 
of her he loved—no such object appeared. The clothes she 
hed worn on the preceding night next became a subject ofthis 

esearch; they were not to be seen either. He returned to'the 
bed—there was a mark of a pra aig hand on the aheeta. 
He dashed to the opposite door, it mn, and iis despert 
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Roused by his voice, the men wno slept without ran, half- 
dressed, to inquire into the cause of the outcry; to their im- 
atient questions he could only answer, that black 1aurder had 
tenn cominitted ; while they, more calm than he was, proceeded 
to investigate the bloody business. Left alone, Pierce, con- 
ceiving that Alley might have sought safety at his father’s 
house, it being the nearest, and one in which she would be sure 
of protection, hastened thither to inquire: perhaps she had 
shunned the direct way that he came, and ehosen a less 
and dangerous one. As he passed out, circumstances that had 
previously escaped his notice, his mind being absorbed by other 
emotions, now presented themselves. The corner cupboard 
that decorated the parlour, and which had been furnished with 
some substantial plate, appeared open, and rifled of its contents 
and the desk, too, in which it was known to Pierce the al 
man kept his money, lay wrenched asunder and empty, its 
apers strewing the ground. After a look at these matters, 
-iuree mounted his horse, and galloped to his father's. 
Meantime the’ workmen, three in number, and who were 
Paudge Dermody, Andy Houlohan, Pierce’s foster-brother, 
and Shamus Whelan, went over the house, and saw the scenes 
and sights we have already described. For some time they 
scarce spoke to each other, so powerfully did the appearance 
of the corses of their old master and mistress seize on their 
minds and feelings. In the heavier woe of that loss, poor 
Chevaun was almost forgotten; even Paudge seemed entirely 
occupied, without a thought of his generous admirer, partly, 
it was supposed, on account of having never felt much flat- 
tered, notwithstanding Chevaun's riches, at-her preference. 
After looking on the bodies of the old people, the three men 
hastened into the kitchen, as if glad to escape from the im- 
micdiate presence of such objects; and there, securing the 
door, huddled together, still in silence, and labouring for 
breath. At last— 
‘‘It is a dhreadful murther,” said Andy Houlohan, in a 
whisper, as, for the first time, his eyes met those of his com- 
anions, 
“The most frightful ever poor sinner heard of,” echoed 
Shamus Whelan. 
‘An’ it was done wid his bill-hook,” said Paudge Dermody, 
peat to the weapon where Fierce had dropped it, when 
left the kitchen to enter the little parlour ; “‘it’s their ould 
blood is on id.” . 
. They ol ee with the candle to look closer at the instru- 
réent of death; white hairs clutig to it, and they shrank back 
again. 
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‘¢An’ that very same bill-hook Crohoore was whettin’ last 
night,” said Shamus. 

‘Yes, when our poor masther (God rest his sowl!) sthruck 
him about id,” Paudge rejoined. 

“As sure as we live to see this holy mornin’,” said Andy, 
‘the was sharpenin’ it, at the same time, to make it-do his 
bloody work so well.” . 

‘*Vhe Lord presarve us!” all exclaimed, and crossed themn- 
selves. Shamus resumed— 

‘Right enough, senee ; you guessed right at the first offer. 
Do ye think of his look, wid his hand on the dour, when he 
went away bleedin’, last night?” 

Again they stared on each other in terrified silence, their 
manner and looks expressing full conviction that they had 
fixed the deed on the proper person. 

‘«* An’ where is Crohoore himself, then?’ asked Paudge, the 
first to start from stupid inaction, and take the necessary 
sat rams us find the murderer!” All proceeded on the 
search. 

They gained the loft where Crohoore usually slept; he was 
not there, nor had he been in bed. They went through the 
outhouses, sheds, and stables. There was the red mark of a 
hand on the stable-door, near the hasp; the door wus open, 
and the best horse gone; and footprints appeared in a heap 
of litter contiguous to the stable, on which it was conjectured 
the shingawn had stood to enable himself to mount the tall 
horse. ‘These prints exactly corresponded to a pair of old 
brogues found by his bedside. 

Daylight dawned while the men were vainly employed in 
tracing the murderer ; and Pierce Shea returned, accompanied 
by his father, having got no intelligence of Alley, and still 
raving and distracted with apprehensions for her fate. He 
came up just as the workmen were satisfied that Crohoore 
was the slayer of the three human beings that lay stiff within 
the house, and when to this conviction another had been added, 
and was intimated by Shamus Whelan, the eldest of the three, 
whose silvered locks gave value to the solemn tone in which 
the following ejaculation was uttered :— 

“Lord look down on you wid eyes of pity, poor Alley 
Dooling; the miau* and the miroch® has come over you if 
your young days; an‘ it would be better for you, mille times, 
to be lyin’ stretched an' dead with them that are within, 
mornin’ !” 

‘“Fhen you know about her?” said Pierce. ‘* Where is 
shat: What has become of her ?” 

* Sorrow and trouble. t A thousand times. 
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*t Nothin’, for sartin, do we know, Master Pierce, a-roon, 
onl} we make up our minds that the father’s murtherer is the 
a d’s undoer,” Shamus answered. The young man groaned 

oud. 

“* Ay, God help you, a-vich, God help you; it’s a mourn- 
ful Christmas to you,” said all. 

No doubt scemed vow to exist of the identity of the cruel 
assassin. ° The news had spread by this time; the neighbonrs 
crowded in to gratify, although to shock, their eyes with the 
evidences of the thrilling story; and amongst them came one 
whose words served to fix upon Crohoore the last crin + at- 
tributed to him. 

He told, that, having been in search of a stray sheep, he was 
returning home about two hours after midnight, along the 
road that ran at the foot of the descent on which stood An- 
thony Dooling’s house, and there heard the quick tramp of a 
horse’s feet behind him; and that, surprised at so unusual an 
occurrence, and frightened, too, on account of the fame of a 
desperate band of night-robbers then in existence, he had re- 
tired under the shade of a ditch to observe the horseman. 
The frosty moon was brizht, and, whilst the rider passed, he 
recognised the remarkable person and face of Crohoore; and, 
though the horse went rapidly by, he had opportunity enough 
to note that, before him, the shingawn held with one arm 
something like a human figure enveloped in dark drapery. 
The man called after him, but Crohoore, without looking be- 
hind, put his horse to full speed, struck into the fields, and 
distinctly made way up one of the opposite hills, and then de- 
scended from view at the other side. e 

With this clue, Pierce Shea determined on immediate pur- 
suit. He provided himself with arms; equipped, in like 
manner, Paudge, Shamus, and his foster-brother Andy; and, 
mounted on good horses, they set out without loss of time, re- 
solved to persevere to the last till they should have secured 
the murderer, and rescued Alley, if—and the thought was 
heart-breaking to poor Pierce—it was not already too late to 
save her from a fate worse than direst death: 

‘An’ they spent all that day and night,” said the narrator 
of this tale, the same aged retainer of the family who, at the 
wake, gave the circumstantial account of his master’s death 
here set down, to a circle of attentive and affrighted hearers, 
and amongst whom we still suppose him speaking: | - 

* They spent that day an’ night, an’ a good part of the next 
day, among the bogs and mountains, an’ they came home as 
empty-handed as they went out, an’ worse, by far; for they 
brought poor Pierce Shea half dead to his father an’ mother, 
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an! he's now lyin’ in the hoith of a great faver, ravin’ like mad ; 
.Bwearin’ that he’s up to his knees in poor Tony Doolin’s blood, 
-an’ callin’ to them to take the bruised head out of his sight, 
an’ thinkin’ he sees his poor Alley strugglin’ wid Crohoore, an’ 
cryin’ out to him to save her; so that they're forced to have 
Andy Houlohan, his own nurse's child, an’ another o’ the. 
sthrongest they can find, to hould him down in the bed; an’ 
little wonder it is, God help him, that his thought# should be 
runnin’ on the sight he saw.” 

e listeners glanced for a moment at the disfigured bodies, 
and turned their eyes away again in haste. 

‘¢T'm tould,” continued the old man, ‘‘by one o’ the boys 
that went wid Pierce, that they met the cursed shingawn on 
the hills, that Pierce was within arm’s length of him, an’ that 
he slipt away like any skeevg ;* the boy himself was so tired 
an’ kilt, I couldn't get the whole story from him; but to-mor- 
row I'll know all about it. One thing is sartin, they cum 
home, widout tale or tidings.ef, Alley Doolin’; there's no 
knowin’ where Crohoore has hid her, but it’s not far away, 
I’m thinkin’.” 

‘That Crohoore was always a bad sight to me,” said an 
elderly dame, stooping across, looking cautiously around, and 
whispering as if she feared the walls would hear her. ‘I 
never cared to see him crossin’ my road; there was somethin’ 
not right about him; an’ the look of hia two eyes wasn’t like 
any other Christhen's I ever seen; if you said ‘God save 
you,’ to him, he was never the one to give you the civil 
answer; I couldn’t for the life o’ me, think well of him, 
Mickle, a-roon.” 

‘*Mysef always had the same mind o’ the cullaun,” rejoined 
Mickle, or Michael, ‘‘ since the first hour I ever set eyes on 

im. I was in the field wid my poor ould masther that's gone 
rest his sowl” (bending his head reverently towards the 
bier), ‘‘ when he found tbe unlucky sheeog in the thrench ; it’s 
the six-acre field at the back o’ the haggart; an’ Mickle, says 
the musther to myself, see what God has sent us this mornin’, 
as he tuk up the brat at the same time; that mornin’ 1s now 
twenty-an’-three years agone, come next Shroft,f an’ thé pcor 
sowl little thought he was goin’ to be the provider for his own 
murtherer, when he spoke the words I tell you; no, I could 
never bear him sence the first moment; for when the masther 
held him in his hands an’ looked in his face, though I'm sartin 
sure he was then no more nor eight or nine months born, the 
thing grinned up at him like a little ould man; an’ it came 
into my head he belonged to the good people, from that out, 
vee. , @ihecog—Fatry. é + Shrovetide, 
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though I never tould my pan mind to anybody, just for fear 
of what hi guess yoursets. 

‘‘ Well, a-roon, when Crohoore was only a weeny gorgoon, 
he was too sharp an’ knowin’ for the ouldest amongst us; an’ 
he never did like the other brats o' boys of his age, but always 
went mopin’ by himself; an’, when every soul was asleep 
around him, many’'s the night he pasasd out in the most lone- 
some placts; sayin’, whenever he was missed and axed about 
it, that he only staid up afther the hares an’ the rabbits, you 
know; but it was no sich thing. One time—F'll never forget, 
it as long as I live—I was a little bit hearty,* an’ as the diaoul 
would have id, he came across my path, an’ I gave him a kick ; 
to be sure I done it without no raison, but the rest of the boys 
had a fashion of makin’ him stand out o’ the way; an’ the 
liquor, that, puts the fool on the best of us, being in my head, 
I thought I might as well have a bit o' fun as another; so I 
made the kick at him; but—an’ may I die in sin if it isn’t the 
blessed thruth I'm tellin’ !—that very night the one cow I had 
was fairy-sthruck an’ died.” 

‘‘ As sure as the day, Mickle,” said Anasthause Farrel—a 
little old skeleton of a woman with a cracked, squeaking voice, 
and one side of her face a dirty purple hue, aad the other pale 
as @ corpse—~‘‘as sure ag the day, what you're for sayin’ is only 
the sartin thruth; it now comes into my mind that just tin 
years apast, Crohoore (save us an’ keep us!) once brought a 
cock, an’ set him to fight again’ my cock, as fine a bird, of a com- 
mon cock, as ever you seen; well, he set them at one anather 
till the life was a’most gone from the both; I cotch him in id, 
an’ gave him a luggin’; an’ it’s now I think of the look he gave 
me; an’, as I'm a sinner afore God, that very day myself got 
the fairy-blast along the side o’ my.face—the marks is here to 
this very hour ;” and she held out the side of the face alluded 
to, that her neighbours might have ocular testimony of Cro- 
hoore’s superngtural power. 

The idea that he was connected with the * good people” 
hsd before been no more than an interesting presumption, 
which it was pleasant occasionally to glance at over the win- 
ter’s fircside; but now, under Mickle's guidance, it seemed to 
seize upon the minds of all the gossiping auditors; they hus- 
tled nearer, took rapid pins of snuff, or ‘‘shoughs” of the 
pipe, breathed shorter, lowered their voices, and went.on. 

‘s The Lord save usly said one, ** isn’t it a wondher he didn’t 

t the ‘good people’ to sthrangle his ould masther and mis- 

ress, an’ nobody the wiser, because no marks ’ud be left, an’ 
got go to the throuble of doin’ it himself, afther such a mauner.” 


* Tipsy. 
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‘<Tt’s not the laste wondher,” rejoined Mickle, who gave the 
law in fairy lore; ‘the good people, they say, havn’t the 
pores to take away a life; they can only xpile ‘an’ wither a 

ody entirely, like Anasthause there-—but a death-blow must 
bé struck by some livin’ Christhen sow!l,” 

‘* Well, well. that may be as you say it, a-roun,” rejoined 
the former speukcr; ‘‘ but don't you think it the most likely 
thing for him to have our poor Alley among them? 

“You just guessed my mind. I'd hould a good heifer, if 
it war God's will I had the like, that this bles<ed moment she’s 
in some o’ the green raths* they live in; sure well we know 
they’ra to be seen in plenty the very road he tuck her,” an- 
swered Mickle. 

‘ An’ tell us this, Mickie—vou have as good a right to 
know id as any other in the world, because you lived undher 
the same rcof wid the both ever sence they were weenuchs— 
1 hard it many a year agone, that Crohoore was dyin’ in love 
wid Alley.” 

‘‘You hard no more than the thruth, Maugha; ’twas plain 
to be seen as the daylight; an’ I often was by when poor Tony 
—rest his sowl!—jibed Alley herself about id; tellin’ her, as 
he chucked up her darlin’ chin, that if she was a good colleen, 
he would give her Crohoore for a husband; everybody laughed 
at id; but mysef, though I never said a word afore, always 
thought it ‘ud end bad in the long run. Alley, poor crathur, 
wus kind an’ tinder-hearted, an’, while the one and the t’other 
had their pluck at Crohoore, she never gave him a sour look 
or angry word; maybe he bewitched her, by Gor; for it was 
the hoith o’ wondher to see her so sweet on such an ill-come 
shingawn that everybody was afeard of; an’ as for himself, he 
never cared to do anything tight that any other body bid him, 
but one word from Alley ‘ud send him forty miles in the dead 
0’ the night-time.” 

* It’s gartin sure, I'm thinkin’, that the news of her goin’ 
to be married to Pierce was one redson for Crohoore’s doin’ 
what he done; an’ so he whipt her off, an’ tuck his revenge at 
the same time; for, betweén oursefs, Tony Doolin’ was often 
a hard masther fo him; to be sure he well deserved it, for an 
idle, lazy rogué as he was; bud it’s what I’m goin’ to say is 
this:_A bout » month or so agon, one night, instend of mindin’ 
ie egg the cows, he went off on his own business—you know 
what I mane«jan’ Tony found the cows sthrayin’ about, an’ 
some time afther met Crohoore comin’ over the stile into the 
hoggart ;+ s0 he says no more but gives him a clipe of his atick 
that tumbles him-into the fitter; an’ it’s well I remember Cro- 

* Little hills, a  $ Part of « fartn-yard, 
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hoore sayin’, when he passed me afther gettin’ up, ‘ Mu-ehorp- 
an-diaoul!* you'll pay for all this, together!’—an’ sure 
brought his own black words to pass.” 

Thus did the gossips run on with their shanachus till the 
long night wore away. The crowd of people left the wake 
one by one, as the morning approached; and at Jength there 
remained but three or four women, who, with half-shut eyes, 
and heads drooping and nodding for want of rest, scarcely 
attended to the melancholy and still-uttered keenthecaun. 
The wild song was chanted by a tall, worn woman, with mat- 
ted locks and a haggard face. She changed abruptly from 
her praises of the deceased into the most dreadful maledictions 
against their murderer, and then the women were somewhat 
aroused; but, when suddenly starting up, and pausing for a 
moment, she exclaimed, ‘*See him! he comes to hear m 
curses, and to look on his work!” they, too, sprang to their 
feet, and beheld the witch-like poctess, with eyes starting from 
their sockets, and her skinny arms extended, pointing at a 
person who stood so close to the corses that his hand touched 
the old man’s head. Ile was carefully muffied up, and his 
face turned away; but a second look at the diminutive figure 
told who he was. A momentary pause of terror ensued; and 
Crohoore—for it was no other than he—taking advantage of 
their inaction, flapped his broad-leafed old hat over his face, 
as if to hide some strong emotion that visibly shook him, and 
then, turning and walking rapidly to the unobstructed door, . 
escaped. 

The women at last sbrieked wildly, and called for agsist~ 
ance; but, when assistance came, the intruder was beyond 
reach. No one could tell or conjecture how he had entered 
or approached the house; and, when the women were angrily 
questioned as to why they had not given timely alarm, they 
solemnly and earnestly averred, one and all, that their senses 
had beconte paralyzed, fairy-stricken in fact, by his presence. 
Anasthause was among them, the most eloquent and impres- 
sive of the group; for she declared that the moment she saw 
Crohoore, the purple side of her face had grown scorching hot, 
and the ghastly side ‘could as the clay; and once more she 
proffered, in support of her assertions, and to sight and touch, 
the two-handled face, that locked like an il-baked cake, 
burned on one side and left raw on the other. 


.* An inipteention. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


On the night of the murder of her father and mother, Alley 
Dooling was startled from a sleep more than usually profound, 
the consequence of her exercise of the day and night, by 
becoming sensible of rough personal violence. When first 
awakened, she strove to look around her, but her eyes were 
blindfolded ; then she tried to rise, but a strong hand pressed 
heavily on her chest, and some person was in the act of squeez- 
ing violently round her mouth a tight-folded linen cloth; so 
that not only was she effectually prevented from screaming, 
but scarcely could she even breathe. Her arms and ankles, 
too, were firmly bound, and all struggles to free herself, to 
speak, or give alarm, proved ineffectual. 

When the bandage round her mouth had been well secured, 
the weight on her chest, so far as her bewildered senses could 
comprehend what was going forward, ceased to inconvenience 
her, and along with her day-clothes (in which, with an idea of 
being ready dressed for Pierce Shea's early call, she had lain 
down), poor Alley was wrapped in the coverlet of the bed, 
and then lifted up by a powerful arm. 

During all this she had heard no voice; short, thick breath- 
ings, as of one hastily and laboriously employed, alone came 
against her face; but, as she was raiscd up, an indistinct curse, 
grumbled in a low murmur, reached her ear, and she became 
convinced that she was treated in this ruffian sort by one not 
of‘her own sex. Suddenly disturbed iu so frightful a manner 
from her sleep, excess of terror at the discovery completely 
overpowered her, and she fainted away. + 

The cold and pinching blast of the winter's night restored 
her to animation; but her thoughts continved vague, as if 
in a terrific dream, and she was just sensible of being borne 
rapidly along in the clutch of some person of great strength. 
The bandage that had been tied across her mouth loosened and 
fell off for a moment, and she screamed aloud; and suddenly 
the person who bore her stopped, and it was aguin fastened 
on with such increased pressure and violence, that Alley's 
breath and senses again failed her, and she relapsed into 
swoon. 

When recovered from the second fit, eyes and mouth were 
Loth free, all muffling having been removed; her self-posses- 
sion gradvally returned, and she could ascertain her situation. 
She was on horseback, and a man’s arm, from behind, paseed 
round her waist. ‘The frosty air had benumbed her flesh, and 
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tingled even through her bones; her teeth chattered, and every 
joint shook with weakness, fright, and cold. Fearfully and 
slowly did she now turn her head to look into the face of her 
conductor. The moon flared broadly upon that face as her 
eyes fixed on it, and discovered the hideous features of Cro- 
hoore, deadly pale, distorted with passion, and stained with 
blood. Only a few inches’ space was between them at this 
dread recognition, and his small red eye shot fre into her blue 
one during the hasty glance in which it was made. 

Shrieking, and sickened at the bottom of her soul, Alley 
turned away her head. All the hints she had previously re- 
ceived of his dark and savage nature, and all the warnings to 
keep him at a distance and be on her guard against him, re- 
curred to her affrighted memory, and she gave herself up as 
utterly lost. She shrank from the rude clasp of his arm, she 
writhed, she Joathed his touch, his nearness to her, bis ver 
existence. She could not bring herself to speak’ to him, al- 
though the speech were for mercy, and although persuasion 
was her sonl’s only hope in her present terrible circumstances, 
aud more terrible prospects; so that for some time not a word 
was uttered between them. . 

At last, however, the master-impulse humbled every other 
feeling; and, suddenly turning round, Alley exclaimed :— 

‘In the most holy name, Crohoore, where are we going, 
and where are you dragging me?” 

“You're going to your only home, Alley, where woe and 
sorrow wait to meet you,” he answered. 

‘What do you mean by that?” she resumed. ‘‘ Crohoore, 
as you hope to sec the light of the world to come, carry me 
back to my own home—to my father!” 

He remained skent; from what motive, whether through 
sullenness or cruclty, or from abstraction of thought, it was 
impossible to discover. Alley could only repeat her passionate 
adjuration, to vyhich the dwarf at length replied :— 

‘‘ Alley, Alley, you and myself, this night, are two unfortu: ' 
hate, miserable creatures!” and then he immediately increased 
the speed of his horse, holding Alley tighter on her seat, and 
from the swiftness of their course, and her exhausted and avi- 
tatetl state, she could not continue the conversation. 

She imagined, however, that she recognised the country on: 
each side as they passed along, and that she was contiguous to 
her father’s house; but even this the speed and her fluttered 
state of mind rendered doubtful. In 2 little time they pro- 
ceeded at a less violént rate, and then Alley thought she heatd 
& voice calling from behind, and.she screamed for dasistance } 
when Crohoore, with mitch dexterity. holding her on her seat 
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oy pressing his elbow against her breast, put his hand on her 
taguth; and resumed a full gallop. 

Dashing from the road into the fields, they had té@ go over 
the flat country, and with scarcely slackened pace ascended 
one of the low chain of hills which, AHey now perfectly revol- 
leeted, were situated but about a quarter of a mile from her 
father’s house. Descending on the other side, they rapidly 
traversed a large extent of wild and dreary bog; again asended 
and descended other small hills, and continued for some time 
their journcy among them. It was remarkable with what 
certainty Crohoore travelled a waste of marsh and mountain 
50 ee and difficult; his rein was, indced, now and then 
tightened in consequence of the difficulty of the footing; but 
not for a moment was he at a loss to make out the proper and 
only way through bogs where a single false step, at one side 
or the other, would have sunk his horse to the shoulders, and 
something baffled, if it did not entirely impede, his progress. 

Alley employed such occasional relaxations of speed in en- 
cae 3 to move the pity of her stern guardian; hut he 
persevered in a deep and unaccountable silence. Once or 
twice they passed close by a cabin, of which a few were scat- 
tered at a distance from each other through those desolate 
places, scarcely distinguishable in the moonlight, on account 
of their similarity of colour, and indeed material, from the 
turf-clamps, tufts of rushes, or barren knolls, by which they 
were surrounded; and still hoping to bring some person to her 
relief, Alley, in approaching these wretched hovels, cried out 
with all her might, Crohoore not now interfering to prevent 
her. But her cries were unheard; or, if heard, the inmates 
only crossed themselves, and prayed to be delivered from the 
unhallowed wanderers of the night. 

. They had crossed over one range of hills, and they again 
pressed against another range, of what the inhabitants call 
mountains, but which were not of sufficient elevation to lay 
claim to that title; they were, however, abrupt, fatiguing to 
ascend, barren and dreary, chequered with heath and furze, 

d here and there a stunted oak, the relics of the large woods 
that about fifty or sixty years before had overspread the dis- 
trict. Through these wilds Crohoore for some time journeyed, 
and at last, after looking long and carefully around him, eud- 
denly halted, dismounted, and helped the suffering Alley also 
to descend from her irksome situation. He placed her on her 
feet, forgetting that, from cold and fatigue, and misery of 
mind, as weil as from the bonds which tied her ankles, it was 
impossible she could stand; and so Alley no sooner touched 
the ground, and was deprived of his support, than she fell 
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prostrate. Instantly he stooped to raise her, and his savage 
nature seemed touched with pity; for low moanings ex 

him, when he saw her tender ankles cut and bleeding from the 
pressure and friction of the rude cord that bound them. Stall 
on his knees, he hastily undid that cord; then gave liberty to 
her arms also, and led her a step forward. 

Alley, unmindfal of everything but her misfortunes, had 
not obferved that they were at the door of a miserable cabin, 
at which Crohoore stopped, and, with the butt-end of a pistol 
which he drew from his breast, knocked loudly. There was 
a long pausc, andnoanswer He knocked again, still louder, 
and to his second summons a squeaking, querulous voice 
sounded from within, asking, who was there? 

‘‘It is I, Crohoore,” he answered; the harsh voice screamed 
rome obscrvation in a dissatisfied cadence; footsteps were then 
heard inside, and lights shot through the chinks of a badly- 
made and half-rotten door, which, after many shakings and 
creakings, at last half opened. 

From the vision that appeared, Alley drew back in natural 
terror. She had heard tales, such as all country girls hear, 
of witches scudding on the blast, and hiding themselves in 
holes and corners to do deeds of wickedness ; and she thought 
just such a being stood before her. It was a crone much un- 
der the middle size of women, and made still lower by an 
unusual bend in her back, which sent her shoulders and head 
forward and down, almost to a level with her hips. Her face 
might seem a parchment mask, loosely adapted to the staring 
bones, and therefore shrivelled up into innumerable wrin- 
kles, which ran lengthways and crossways, and here and there, 
without union, beginning, or end; and of this face the chin 
came out like a pointed horn, and the mouth, when closed, was 
but one of the many wrinkles around it; and, when open, 
showed bloodless gums, without teeth. Matted grey hairs 
hung down the cheeks, eseaping from an old red handkerchief 
that entirely covered her head, and was knotted under the 
stringy throat. The rest of the figure, with its costume, does 
not invite description: it was withered skin and bone, foul 
and disagreeable, with but a few shreds of covering. The 
only trait about the animate mummy which interested, and 
to which one would turn again, though not for gratifieation, 
was her eyes; and they indeed possessed a strange vivacity, 
if not energy, unfitted and unnatural to such 2 carcass. | 

She held up a lighted rushlight as Crohoore enterad,:bear- 


ing, or rather forcing in, his instinctively resisting ‘ 
The beldam ‘viewed them closely, a moment, with bale-shut 
“eyes; then the wrinkled lids suddenly expanded, aiid awhile 
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lyr Jeoks, flashing on Crohoore, expressed all the impotent 
frenzy of age, she squeaked out in the shrillest key—~ 

‘Villian o’ the world! an’ you dared disobey my com- 
mands? didn't I warn you, on peril of the hereafter, not to 
lay hands on Alley Dooling? Ugly shingawn/—be your mis- 
deeds on your own head!” 

‘‘Whisht, whisht, now, asthore,” said Crohoore, hastily, 
though not angrily; and then he whispered something#-a few 
words only, yet they seemed to convulse his frame through 
every fibre. The hag whispered in her turn, and his 
paroxysm gaincd its height; he started back, trembled still 
more violently, grew more deadly pale, and cast a mournful, 
or, at least, strange glance on the poor terrified Alley. She, 
eagerly catching at the change that took place in the features 
of her extraordinary conductor, again tried every appeal to 
divert him from the infamous mtentions she believed he held 
towards her. Flinging herself on her knees, and using the 
Irish language, the sound and idiom of which she conceived 
might have most effect on him— 

‘In the name of the God of Heaven, Crohoore, Alley said, 
‘tbe not to me, the only child of your old master and mistress, 
the villam you intend to be! think and repent in time! re- 
store me to my father this blessed Christmas morning, and 
you shall not only be forgiven, but, Il swear by my father’s 
soul, you shall be rewarded !” ' 

During this address Crohoore groaned fearfully, staggered 
backward, leaned against the damp wall of the wretched hut, 
spread his hands over his face, and Alley saw, with astonish- 
ment and delight, tears of, she hoped, pity and repentance 
forcing their way through his fingers, and running along the 
‘backs of his hauds. ‘You will, Crohoore,” she then con- 
tinued, clinging to him—‘ you will take compassion on me, 
and bring me home to my poor father?” 

‘But now the wretched girl was, for the first time, to learn 
‘the extent of her misery. Crohoore uncovered his face, 
which horror, grief, despair, and every frightful passion 
seemed to agitate; then he advanced a few steps, stood over 
-her as she knelt, and with a voice choked and almost inaudi- 
ble, said, ‘Woe, woe be to you, child of the Doolings! and 
double woe to myself, miserable crature that Iam! Alley, 
Alley, you have no father, you have no mother!—their blood 
1s swimming about them—they are both murthered!” She 
- gave one piercing shrick, and fell, in strong convulsions, on 
the wet earthen floor. 

‘- When she recovered, she found herself in a different apart- 

wment from that where she had fainted, and of which the aapect 
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wus entirely new to her; she haa never before seen one like 
it, The walls around were built o: solid masonry; and over- 
hend, instead of the bare thatch of the cabin, there was a ceil- 
ing of some black timber, from the middle of which hung, b 
a cord, part of an old metal pot filled with grease, and this 
fed the tlame of a rag that sent its flickering and lurid beam 
uround the unplastered sides of the ample chamber. In a 
remote Sorner stood a dirty deal table, and a few chairs of the 
commonest kind; and on one of the two squalidly-furnished 
beds which the place also contained Alley was lying. It 
appeared extraordinary, however, that in the midst of shreds 
aud tatters, and vile furniture, the materials of her bed should 
he feathers, a luaury then almost unusual in the houses of the 
better sort of furmers. THe unearthly-looking old creature 
who had opened the cabin door was supporting her on the 
bed as she 1ccovered, and applying strong-smelling plants to 
her nostrils; and over her stood Crohoore also, his counte- 
nanve bearing nearly the same expression as when he had 
spoken the horrible words that deprived Alley of her senses, 
and that still rung in her ears and rent her soul. From the 
aspect and presence of both her companions, the poor young 
girl again shrank, now with a new cause for aversion and ter- 
ror, infinitely more powerful than any she had before felt; 
and in this state we must leave the forlorn Alley, until, in the 
progress of the story, sbe again comes betore up. 


CHAPTER V 


MeAnTIME it is our duty to examine into the truth of the 
account given by old Mickle, at the wake, of the unhappy 
termination of Pierce Shea's first effort for the recovery of 
his mistress. 

In a frame of mind little short of distraction, he had set 
out, with his foster-brother, Andy Houlohan, Shamus Whelan 
(astout man, rather advanced in years), and Paudge Dermody, 
the wit (but now grave as the dullest fellow), all well mounted, 
well armed, and resolute. The day, still young, appeared 
lowering and cloudy, as they started, and they had to pene- 
trate a dense fog that rested on the summit of the hill ted 
ont as that over which Crohoore had made his midnight way. 
They traversed all that day the bleak heights and spreading 
marshes of rh entire neighbouring country was pom. 

, inquiring of every person, and@,exploring every spot : 
Bay to give po cally of or sdhdeeimant to the fanitive; 
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but, except in two instances, they found no clue. The owner 
of a cabin that stood on the edge of the most extensive 
they had crossed told how, during the previous night, he ha 
been scared from sleep, by loud and frightful screams; he 
little thought, however, that anything mortal could bave tra- 
versed the lonesome and treacherous marsh ut that untimely 
hour; and a load was removed from his heart when he under- 
stood what had been going forward, and he no longer feared 
te have heard the mournful wail of the bocheentha, come to 
predict the eudden death of himself, or of some dear member 
of his family. ‘The pursuers also met, straying among the 
hills, the horse that had been taken from Anthony Dooling’s 
stable, half dead with fatigue, and soiled with sweat and mire, 
still undried upon him. ; 

This scanty information just served to convince them that 
the object of their pursuit was concealed somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, but, farther, they were compelled to take 
chance as their guide. The party, when night closed in, had 
emerged from a scattered wood that, for some miles, ran along 
a ridge of hills, and which they had spent a good part of the 
day in exploring. They paused on the barren descent, and 
looked around in every direction for some roof to shelter 
them; for, with the felling night, wind and rain began to 
drive; in thick custs, over the desolate country, and all per- 
suasions were lost on Pierce to face homeward, until he should 
have gained some tidings of his Alley, even though she were 
hid in the bowels of the earth. A black extent of bog lay 
beyond thes, running on, till in the waning light and growing 
mist it seemed to mingle with the horizon. At the bottom 
of the ridge on which they stood ran a mountuin stream, that 
had its source higher up in the country, among a continuation 
of the same chain of hills. When crossed by the party, dur- 
ing the early part of the day, this stream appeared no more 
than a puny, gurgling thread of water, spinning about the 
large rocks that strewed its channel; but the channel itself 
was ten feet and upwards in depth, and, at the least, from 
twenty to thirty In breadth, showing that, at times, it became 
an impetaous torrent. A little to the right of the party, and 
lower down on the descent of the hill, stood one of thase 
unceuth castle squares so frequent in Kilkenny and some 
neighbouring counties, built, most probably, by the English 
settlers of the Pals and their successors, and which served the 
double purpose of residences and fortresses, affording them 
the aole shelter they could hope to find in the country, and 
securing them from the iersgalar attacks of the dispossessed 
natives, not yet edt be reconciled to the growmg 
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sway of new masters. We may add, that those castles are 
. built all over the country, in such close succession that the 

rospect from one to the other is never interrupted—-doubt- 
ess for the purpose of spreading alarm by fire and other 
signals, in case of any of ne having been assaulted. After 
Pierce Shea. and his companions had taken a survey of the 
district around, it appeared that the old castle we have been 
describing was the only place that offered the sudden shelter 
now becoming every moment more necessary. The deepest 
shade of night had almost fallen; the heavy wreaths left the 
mountain tops, and floated as clouds before the summoning 
blast; and the rain, which hitherto had been but a spray 
blown upward from the damp valleys, now began to fall in 
heavy ani continued drops. To the castle, then, the adven- 
turers hastened, and there established their quarters for the 
night. A ground-floor of the old building afforded shelter to 
their horses, and the hills scanty and coarse provendcr; they 
brought timber from the wood, and in the middle story, to 
which they ascended by narrow spiral stairs, a blazing fire 
was soon lighted. Andy Houlohan, the most provident of 
the party, displayed a well-furnished wallet of country fare; 
Paudge Dermody, the thirstiest, a big black bottle of brandy ; 
and all collected round the blaze to partake of refreshment 
and rest, which, considering the toils and anxieties of the day, 
were certainly their due. 

They had soon to congratulate themselves on these pre- 
cautions. The wind blew a storm, and dismally howled 
through the doorless building, agitating the blaze round which 
they sat, through the slits in the narrow walls, formerly con- 
structed rather with a view to safety than convenience, or as 
much to serve -as loopholes, from which to annoy an enemy, 
as fur windows to admit the light. The rain descended mm 
sheets; and one of the men, who had ventured out for an in- 
stant, reported that it was so pitch-dark he could not sce a 
yard oefure him. The moon, which was in the wane, would 
not rise for ny Os so that, even had they met with no 
opposition from Pierce Shea, it would have proved impossible 
to make way homeward through the dreary paths they had to 
travel in so gloomy a night. After their repast, the men felt 
the influence of the fatigue they had undergone during the 
day; and, in a hittle time, their discourse flattencd, and one 
by one they stretched themselves by the fire and fell asleep— 
all but Pierce Shea, the state of whose mind naturally. kept 
him waking. His feelings were in accord with the night and 
his situation; with the desolated placg of refuge, the tempest, 
the darkness, and the weeping heavens without.. He. lay 
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dlown on the earthen floor, but could not close his eyes; he 
started up, und walked from side to side of the waste a 
ment; he leaned his back against the wall; he sat in the deep 
recess of the window ; every position was uneasy, because every 
one was inaction, and away from the purpose in which his 
‘soul was engaged. At last, with no defined motive, but 
merely in obedience to the fiery restlessness that swayed him, 
and perhaps hoping something, he knew not what, Pierce 
muffled himself in his ereatcoat, and cautiously descending 
the narrow stairs, lest he should disturb his companions, 
rallied out into the night, regardless of its blasts and of its 
drenching rain. 

A kind of bellow, as if from the castle, startled him; and 
now hope came in a more certain form, and he rushed in 
He looked into the lower apartment, but could sce nothing 
through the thick darkness; and he heard nothing except the 
munching noise of the horses’ jaws, as they strove to make 
way through their hard provender. He rapidly mounted to 
the place where he had left his companions. The fire was 
nearly decayed; but hght enough still remained to show that, 
with the exception of his foster-brother Andy, the men con- 
tinued to sleep soundly; and Andy, if not asleep, scemed 
bewitched. On the spot where Pierce had seen him stretch 
himself, the man now knelt, the aft part of his large and 
gaunt person resting on his heels; his head and body thrown 
baek, as if to avoid something he feared would touch him; 
and his left arm extended at full length, to prevent a too near 
approach; while, with his right fist desperately clenched, he 
smote his obviously strong breast-bone, and muttered, with 
distorted lips, and at race-horse specd, some prayers in the 
Trish language. He remained unaware of Pitrce’s entrance, 
and persevered in his attitude and occupation till the young 
man approached, and seized his out-stretched arm, calling on 
him to tell what was the matter. 

Andy gave a sudden plunge when his feeler was touched, 
and, in stunning accents, roared out the prayers he had before 
only mumbled; then, withdrawing his eyes nearer home from 
the vacuum on which they had been éet, he recognised his 
foster-brother. But this caused no abatement, to his orisons, 
if we except a change in the tone of delivery, Andy con- 
tinuing at length, and without answering Pierce’s question, 
tilt ha ‘had finished the whole catalogue; and, as it is sus- 
pected he had never barthened his mind with more of any 
‘one prayer'than, ‘by mere force, his mother compelled him to 
learn in infancy, and as, at this time of day, even those séraps 
Were partly forgotten, poor Andy must have made rather ‘an 
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odd jumble when he went to lis devotions. Tierce, over and 
over, repeated his inquiry, and,— 

“Arrah, then, Master Pierce, a-roon, is id yourself?” b at 
last moaned out, giving, as became his country, question for 
question, and rising slowly from his knees, while, with the tail 
of his coat, he wiped the perspiration from his forchead. 

‘*What is the matter, I say?” again asked Pierce. 

‘Didn't you sce her, a-vich?” 

“Her! who?” 

“That cursed—och, asy, Andrew! hould a guard over your 
tongue, and mind what you're for savin’; I mane the blessed 
body that was here.” 

‘Andy! Ged send! perhaps you mean Alley?” 

**Mostha, but if it war Alley, it wasn’t like the Alley we 
used to see, afore now; but the could grave, it’s like enough, 
has spiled her, for good-an’-all.” 

‘“What do you mean? would you drive me mad, man? 
whom did-you see?” 

‘‘Come, Andy,” said Paudge, who was awake since the 
bellow Andy had emitted, when Pierce bore down his arm, 
and who now drew towards him; ‘‘come, Andy, none o’ your 
ould ways, bud let the thing out, clever and clane, at 
once.” 

‘Go on!” roared Pierce. 

‘Wait a bit, a-chorra, till I think o’ myself; arrah, there’s 
no use in talkin’; the very heart in my body, within, is 
frightened out o° me.” 

ierce stamped, ‘No use!” then, altering his plan, he said, 
in a chiding tone, ‘‘So, you will not satisfy me, Andy?” and 
these words were accompanied by a look of reproach and anxiety 
that made stronger impression on the tardy Andrew than could 
the most violent fury, 

‘«Mostha, only ¢1’ me time to scrape my senses together, 
ma-chorp-an-diaoul !—oh, Chrosth-Christha!” and he drew 
his thumb over his forehead, as, conscience-smitten at his own 
untimely impiety, he looked around; ‘“‘we must bar cursin’ 
and swearin’ till we get out o’ this, any how; bud, if ye war 
to see what myself seen, you wouldn’t spake'a word fur this 
good twelvemonth to come—well, Pieree, a roon, I'll thry to 
think iv id, an’ don’t be looking so dushmal; I'd betther begin 
at the first settin’ out. Well, I stretched myself down here 
afore the fire, an’ fell a-sleepin’; whenever it happens. that I 
don’t sleep in my own nat’ral bed, Pierce, agra, [ always an’ 
ever have some unlooky dhrames, an’ so id turned. out this 
time. I thought to myself I seen poor Alley lying on the 
flure, fornent me, a corpse like, only there was no one to wake 
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her, or keenth her; an’ some baste, like a cat, bud as big asa 
year-ould calf, at his work pickin’ out her eyes, an’ makin 
away wid ’em; an’ I dhramed Alley got up iv a sudd’n an 
came over to me, without walkin’, an’ never an eve in her head, 
only the bare sockets; an’ then I gives iny bawl, as I piougnt 
to myself, an’ was broad awake in a niinute; bud, it’s well I 
wish I never stopped sleepin’ an’ dhramin’ ever sence, bad as 
it was to me at that present time. sd 

‘¢When I awoke, sure I thought, at the first goin’ off, was 
still snorin’, an’ didn't waken at all, an’ I rubbed my eyes hard, 
wid my knuckles, to make sartin; for it was then I seen what 
was enough to kill dead any Christhen cratur—standin’ close 
by you, Shamus.” Shamus startled ; his flesh began to quiver, 
and his strong grey hair to stir his old hat—‘‘standin’ close by 
you there was a thigha,* fresh cum out o’ the ground, for the 
windin’ sheet had the clay all over id; her eyes, as red as fire, 
starin’ into mine; an’ not the laste like any iv ours, blest be 
the hearers, bud, for all the world, as if you rammed two re | 
coals into a shkull you'd get in a church-yard, or a place of th: 
kind; an’ there was nothin’ on the fatures iv her, or id, or 
whatever the diaoul (och! whisht, Andy, an’ don't let one of us 
say the diaoul’s name again fur the wide world), nothin’ bud 
the bare bones; myself gave one screech, when she put out 
her hand, wid the mate scraped as clane from id as any of us 
could scrape a bone the hungriest day he ever saw, an’ then 
not a word I could Ict out; an’ she stepped across the fire, an’ 
was for comin’ straight upon me, when God put it into my head 
to bless myself, an’ say my prayers; an’, faith, the first word 
was enough for her; aha! she didn’t like that sort o’ talk, I'm 
thinkin’—but that’s betuxt oursefs—it’s little iv id goes far 
wid'm, where she came from; so out she druv, through that 
weeny split in the wall, as asy as mysef ‘ud go out in the 
door, beyant; an’——bud, tunther-an’-ouns (God forgive me)! 
do ye mind that?” 

n his knees Andy again dropped, and into his old position; 
and, not forgetting his prayers, extended his arm, and stared 
in a paroxysm of terror, as if on some object, towards the 
gloom that pervaded the entrance to the apartment. The 
others, at onve ennceiving the cause of this sudden change in 
his manner, slowly turned round, and saw an object, in whitish 
drapery, move along the passage leading down the stairs of 
the building. Pierce Shea was the only one who had sufficient 
hardiheed instantly to follow; the rest stood without motion 
or word;" alone, therefore, he ran forward, and was quickly 
lost in the darkness without. 


4 Gl ost, 
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This roused the anxiety, if not the courage, of Andy, who 
loudly blubbered torth, ‘Oh, murther, murther, boys! an’ 
will ye lave him to his death? Musha, then, won’t you do 
nothin’ to help the gorgoon, Shainus? Paudge, won’t you run 
afther him? Mille murther! is this the way ye sarve the poor 
fellow?” 

Paudge seemed the most collected of the three; as for old 
Shamus, he looked quite confounded with terror, and could 
only ask— 

“For what ‘ud we go? what good 'ud the likes iv us do 
against a thigha ?” 

**Murther!” still eried Andy, ‘he'll be bet to chaff! och! 
an’ nobody near him to put him in mind iv his prayers! 
Paudge, won't you go?” 

‘An’ what's the raison you don’t vo yourself, Andy?” asked 
Puadge, able to enjoy the frenzy of Lis more credulous com- 
panion, and exert his own natusal wish for a joke. 

‘¢Jt's fitter fur him nor fur us,” said Shamus. 

‘Not a bit,” rejoined Paudge; ‘only he knows the thigha 
has more ill-blood to him than to any other: ‘case why? she 
was listenin’ to all he said iv her.” Andy groaned an assent. 

‘‘But come, boys,” Paudge went on, ‘we'll go all together, 
to end disputes.” 

‘‘For certain that’s the only way,” said Andy: ‘bud you, 
Shamus, agra, you have your prayers betther nor myself or 
Paudge by far; little blame to you, as you're ould enough to 
be the father iv us, an’ had the time for id; an’ so, Shamas, 
you'll go first.” 

“To be sure he will,” sad Paudge; ‘there isn't 4 man in 
the parish has ‘em so pat, an’, as the soggarth* says, to your 
shame an’ mine, Andy.” 

Shamus’s mettle was touched in the only susceptible point. 
On a small scale, he played the saint among his friends, with 
a zeal worthy of a more conspicuous sphere of action; his 
character was now at stake, and not even the most mortal 
terror could sway him from keeping it up; so— 

‘‘Never say it again,” answered Shamus, in a laughable 
effort at a bold tone and manner; and out of the chamber he 
issued, repeating the Lord's prayer in Irish, and in a loud 
voice; Paudge followed, and An y brought up the rear’, from 
pure apprehension of being left by himself. . 

They eae at the head of the twisted stnircare, and 
‘*Whisht!” said Shamus, in an emphatic whisper. 


~ 


“Go on with your prayers, Shamus, honey,” said Andy, 


very imploringly, 


* Priest. 
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‘‘Come down! come down!” cried Pierce, from the apart- 
ment below. 

“*Oh, Veeha-vaugha!l”* exclaimed Andy, ‘‘she has a hould 
iv him, an’ he won’t have a bonc left!” and all at once, aban- 
doning bis personal fears, in his strong love for his foster-bro- 
ther, he ran forward, jostling the others aside, and continued 
with such impetuosity that he tumbled nearly from the top to 
the bottom of the stairs. But, though severcly bruis@d, Andy 
was on his legs in a moment, loudly vociferating,— 

‘* Pierce Shea!—Pierce Shea, a-chorra !” 

“Were lam, Andy,” answered Pierce, munch neare, to Andy 
than he had imagined; who started back, and shouted still 
louder, at the sudden and close sound of his voice 

“But. are you dead or alive, a-vouraven?” he continued, 
recovering his senses. 

‘‘I'm no worse than I was, Andy.” ‘ 

‘Are you sure you're not spiled, entirely, a-cuishla-ma- 
chree?” groping about in the impenetrable darkness, then 
¢ ming in contact with Pierce, and feeling him all over. 

‘An’ didn’t the thigha give you never a sthuch, or bate you. 
at all at all?” 

‘I told you before, Andy, I have met no hurt nor harm.” 

**Mnsha, then, God speed her! bud '—lowering his voice, 
and feeling for Pierce’s car, which he held while he whispered 
into it—‘‘ bud I hope she’s gone, for-good-an’-all ?’ 

‘¢ She's in this room, whatever she 1s!"—Pierce stood at the 
door of an inner apurtment. 

“Och, presarve us!—hadn’t we betther lave her her own 
way, a-vich?” the other men now bobbed up against hin; he 
had not heard their approach, the wind howled so loudly; and, 

‘* Murther!—who’s that?” he bawled out, 

“It’s only myself, Andy,” answered Paudge. 

‘«¢ You must go back, Andy,” resumed Pierce, ‘‘and get mca 
lighted stick from the fire; Ill search this place.” 

“Oh, then, Pierce, agra, don’t think of such a thing, if 
you have a regard for me.” 

‘ Or,” continued Pierce, ‘* you three guard the door wher 
I now stand, and I'll be down to you in a minute.” Ie re- 
usoended the stairs. ' 

‘* He’s for rninin’ himself!” exclaimed Andy, then, in conf- 
dential whisper to the others— 

** An’, boys, wouldn’t we be the three greatest omadhatzet 
in the world, to be stoppin’ any honest thigha that manes ws 
no harm?” as , ‘i 

His companions silently assented, and all withdrew towards 

* Virgin-mother, { Natcrals. 
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the stairs, leaving unobstructed the passage through the out- 
ward door. There was a rustle; they elbowed each other, 
Andy scarcely able to keep in hisvoice ; and, a moment after, 
they saw distinctly the much-dreaded thigha make her exit 
throuch the open door into the moonshine abroad, which had 
just begun to struggle to the earth through the thick clouds 
and drizzling rain, and of which they were the more sensible. 
as it forfhed so strong a contrast with the intense darkness in ' 
ihe apartment. 

‘*Paudge! did you see anything ?” asked Andy. 

‘For sartin I did, Andy.” 

‘¢ Shamus, did you?” 

© Oh, ob!" moaned Shamus. 

«‘Jt's nigh-hand mornin’,” Andy continued, ‘ and she can’t 
came back, plaise God.” 

‘<I hope not, blessed be his holy name!” said Shamus. 

‘«¢ An’ wasn’t id a great good loock we warn’t in her road, 
<hamus? she'd cripple us for ever. Bud, boys, fur your lifes, 

‘on’t tell poor Pierve a word iv her goin’ out ; he'd be thrap- 
sin after her thro’ the rain an’ wind, an’ get his killin’; little 
duvy we know where she'd entice him, or if we'd ever see his 
fuce again; don’t let on we secn her at all.” 

‘* You spake raison,” they replied. 

Pierce’s foot was now heard descending; and he now found 
his valiant men on their post. In his hand he bore a brand 
from the fire, but it emitted no flame, and, of course, gave no 
lizht. He entered the dark inner room, followed by the 
others, with their newly-acquired courage, derived from the 
certainty of having nothing to fear. Blowing with his breath, 
he endeavoured to create a glare; the brand flickered a little, 
but not enough to enable him to distinguish any object, and 
he gave up the task. 

‘* We have no more wood to light a new fire,” said Pierce; 
‘but here will we watch till morning dawns ;” and all expos- 
tulation was useless to turn him from his purpose. 

The ‘‘tardy-gaited night” wore away, and the dull and 
cheerless beams of a damp winter's morning slowly crept over 
the drooping scene without. But the light brought to Pierce’s 
mind no elucidation of the mystery of the darkness; he searched 
and searched, and had his labour for his pains, the men closely 
keeping their own secret. 

e ordered them to prepare for a renewed journey after 
Crohoore and: Alley, resolving te spend this day even more 
assiduously than the former one, as his spirit was lashed 
almost to madness at the thought of the fruitless lapse of time 
since his mistress had been torn from him. The memengaged 
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themselves with the horses, and Pierce walked out to view the 
promise of the morning. He bad been but a few minutes gone 
when they heard a loud shout some distance from the castle; 
they hurried out to learn the cause. 

Pierce was flying down the descent of the hill, like the eagle 
sweeping on his quarry, and at some distance before, peculiarly 
distinguishable by his shuffling movement, yet at the top of 
man’s utmost speed, darted forward Crohoore the murderer. 
He had the skirt of his heavy outside coat slung across one 
arm, and in the other hand he held a short gun. 

‘‘ There they are at it, after all! there they are!” the men 
exclaimed, pausing almost the first step that commanded a 
view of the fierce race; and, indeed, the distance between 
them and the contenders rendered useless any immediate at- 
tempt at approach, for the contest must have ended before 
they could come up to either: at least so they seemed to think, 
or else consternation at the sudden occurrence overpowered 
their senses, and fixed theni to the spot. 

‘¢ Ran, run, Crohoore-na-bilhoge!” exclaimed Andy, clap- 
ping his hands, ‘‘ for the swiftest foot in Clarah is afther you !” 

‘An’ run your best, too, Pierce Shea!” echoed Paudge, 
‘for your mother’s son never had such a match before him!” 

‘* He does run his best,” shouted old Shamus, ‘‘ an’ cannot 
ain an inch on the sheeog!” 

‘*Dar-a-Christh! no! but he loses many,” rejoined Paudge. 

‘‘The hill-wather, sent down by the night’s hard rain, is now 
afore ’em both, and that must end id!’—-Andy went on with 
increased energy—‘‘ the banks are brimful !—see how it tears 
along, over stone and rock, a good eight yards across! mort’! 
man can't clear it!—Ay, Pierce, agra, there you'll have him! 
—Yrun, run, an’ don’t vive him the turn to the bridge!—ma 
bouchal you war! run!—dar Dhea! bud it’s a wicked race be- 
tween them!” 

Here all the men at last set forward to the scene of struggle, 
Paudge crying out as he bounded along— 

‘‘Hould him there now, Master Pierce, an’ we'll tie him 
well for you!” . 

The fugitive had gained the verge of the boiling torrent: 
he paused a second, gave a glance behind to measure his dis 
tance from his pursuer; pitched over his gun, flung off hi 
outside coat, and drew back some yards tor a run. This 
delay brought Pierce Shea within a few feet of his game 

nting, and already aeree are aseizure, his arm was ex 
feed his fingers touch Crokions's shoulder; he shoute 
out, when the pursued flew forward, and again won the brink 
bounded from it like 4 bird, and cleared the dangerous water 


S 
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Pierge was at its edge as Crohoore’s feet lightly landed on the 

other side; he did not hesitate, but also drew back, ran, made 

ri spring, fell headlong in, and was swept away with resistless 
ury 

The men behind cried out in terror and anguish, Cro- 
hoore had wheeled round after his leap, as if conscious of his 
safety, and saw his pursuer whelmed in the roaring torrent. 
Instantly, he ran with its course. The young man disap- 
peared, rose again, flung his arms oe about, gave a 
piteous and despairing cry, and once more the muddy wave 
rolled, shricking, asif in triumph, over him. Crohoore gained, 
still running, a spot where, at his side, the wild stream struck 
and eddied against the bank; and there he stopped, his cye 
firmly watching the waters, and his gun pointed. 

Again the men called out, and Andy Houlohan, in a key 
above the rest, exclaimed— 

‘‘May my sowl never see glory, but he’ll shoot him when 
he rises!” and, on the word, Andy covered Crohoore with a 
pistol, and pulled the trigger. The flint only struck fire. 
Crohoore, though he must have been aware of Andy's move- 
ment, did not notice it, but still stood fixedly on the watch; 
and there was no time to aim another pistol at him, when the 
drowning man, whirled violently by the current, came thump 
against the bank, and a second time rose to the surface. Cro- 
hoore, on his knee in an instant, reached out the gun, stopped, 
and wheeled him intd the eddy, from the fury of the stream, 
and, then seizing Pierce by the hair, drew him up, to all ap- 
pearance gone for ever. 

But, placing the helpless head on his knee, and letting it 
hang downwards, Crohoore shook him tillthe water rushed out 
of his mouth and nose, and a heavy moan bespoke returning 
life; then he rubbed his temples and his hands; placed him 
sitting with his back against a thick and high tuft of rushes, 
and daiherataly advanced to the verge of the water, as if to. 
speak with the men at the other side. ‘They, utterly surprised 
and confounded, shrunk, although the wide torrent was be- 
tween, a few steps backward: they knew not what to ‘think; 
they had expected to see him do another murder. 

Crohoore addressed them— 

‘‘For what stop you there? Speed your ways round by 
the bridge, an’ never mind the leap; J can’t stop here, an’: 
Pierce Shea wants a hand to help him!” and he turned to go: 
away. ! 

‘Stand your ground, Crohoore!” said Andy, who; now 
that no thigha was in question, might be called a brave fellow; 
“stand your ground !—or, budge an inch, this way or that, 
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an’ I'll send the contents o’ this through your body!” and he 
presented a musket. 

Crohoore paused a moment, his face turned to them, and 
smiled in savage scorn and indifference; when he moved 
again, Andy’s gun, and two pistols held by Paudge and Shamus, 
were snapped at him; but only snapped, for, as in the former 
case, the powder did not even blaze in the pans. He a second 
time faced round, however, pushed the hat from his eyés, and 
approached as near as the water would let him. 

* You're just a set of sprissauns,’™ he said; ‘do you think 
I'd stop where [ am if [ had any fear your guns could do me 
harm?—the life o’ one o’ you is now in my hand if I had a 
mind to take it;” and, to confirm his words, he fired his piece 
into the air, deliberately reloaded, and, while so employed, 
added, — 

‘*Do as I bid you; bring the gorcoon where he can have 
heat and comfort, or his death be on your heads, not mine ;” 
and Crohoore finally turned away, walked leisurely over the 
bog, and, crossing a near eminence to the left, was lest to 
their view long before the men, though they ran almost as 
soon as he moved, had gained the rustic bridge which, at a 
considerable distance up the stream, gave safe passage to the 
other side. 

Pierce Shea was conveyed home in a very exhausted state. 
The torture of his mind and the sufferings of his body brought 
on, ag the old chronicler at the wake had truly related, a bad 
fever; when past danger, his recovery was slow, owing to his 
impatience to be well; and two months elapsed before he was 
able to renew the search for his mistress. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Bur while Pierce himself was rendered incapable of pursuing 
the rayisher of his mistress, a substitute appeared in the per- 
son of one from whom no such zeal or friendship could have 
naturally been expected. 

Jack Doran was the son of an opulent gentleman farmer, 
who lived two miles nearer to the city of Kilkenny than Ned 
Shea, Pierce's father, or Tony Dooling. His sire we may call 

‘a profligate old fellow: he had never married; and of his 

many offspring all were illegitimate. Reared up without a 

mother's care, and with the loose example of his father before 

his eyes, it is not to be wondered that Jack lacked morals: 

accordingly, be was known as a dashing fellow; to use the 

local. idiom, ‘‘a tatterin’, tearin’ fellow ;” dressing well, doing 
ee * Silly fellows. : 
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what he liked, riding a great active horse, and the altogether 
of his appearance and figure a medium between the blood of 
the neighbouring town and the rustic boulamskeach,* whose 
glory was gathered by fighting at fairs or patterns, and drink- 
ing inordinate ae of bad beer in hedge alehouses. Not 
that Jack himself did not, now and then, condescend to eclipse 
at a pattern, and then happy and envied was the girl who 
had htt: for a dance; though, i¢ is added, he often left her 
cause to rue her vanity. Wherever he was, he would be king; 
and king he was acknowledged to be, even in title; Rhia 
Doran, or King Doran, being generally one of his appellations. 
Then, although no vulgar fighter, Jack could command, at 
pleasure, all the fizhting ‘* boys”——that is, the most wicked er 
troublesome fellows in the barony, and absolute reign he had, 
just. as he wished it; none dared say him nay, for treason to 
hia Doran begat a broken head. In person, he was robust 
and well-formed, but with features hard and harsh, and dis- 
agrecable to look at. From his father he had plenty to spend, 
without doing anything for it, as imdeed, on the same easy 
terms, had his numerous brothers and half-brothers, none of 
thein ever attending, in any way, to the old gentleman’s ex- 
tensive and profitable farms, from one end of the year to the 
other. How that liberal giver, as well as begetter, contrived 
to keep all this glory up, in his own person—for he lived as 
gaily and as idlv as any of his offspring—and in their persons, 
too, appeared to many, notwithstanding his considerable land 
profits, rather surprising. He and they evidently lived above 
his ostensible means; yet nor he nor they owed a shilling to 
any one; and head-rents were duly settled, tithe-proctors and 
tax-catherers defied, and the old sinner and his brood paid 
their way, right and left, as they went along, in a dashing 
hand-gallop, to—the devil. Te had a hidden mine of wealth, 
it was smd; he had found a downright pot, chokefull of 
a: The story was differently told, but thus by him- 
self: — ; 
Passing by a monastic ruin, in a neighbouring town, one 
moonshiny night, or morning rather, the old gentleman heard 
voices within in earnest conversation. The singularity of 
such a circumstance made him stop. He stole softly to the 
building, peeped in, and saw three men busily employed in 
digging the rubbish. They wrought hard, and not in silence; 
and from their conversation he could discover they were dig- 
ging for nothing more or less than a huge pot of gold, which 
* Boutamskegck,—Some payversion now prevails of the use of this word. 
Its ancient meaning was fine~shield-striker ; its present we have glanced af 
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one of them had three times dreamt was buried in that very 
placa.” Suddenly they stopped; and— 

‘¢ God save our sowls,” said the smallest of the three, ‘‘ here's 
something hollow under my spade.” ‘ Clear the earth away, 

uick,” said another; and they then stooped into the hole 
they had made, and, with much puffing and blowing, lifted 
up something, and were just ahout to place it on the ground— 

‘‘ When,” quoth old Mr. Doran, ‘‘a loud screech came from 
the hole, and then a flash of lightning, and away the throv 
ran, laving spade, and pickaxe, and everything, behind ‘em; 
the cowardly thiefs, that hadn't the courage to stay a moment, 
and be rich men; for the blessed name, mentioned by one of 
’em, banished the spirit of the person that put all the money 
there, and, till that moment, had been watching it; and he 
was flying oft’ before their faces, when they cut and ran. I 
could do no less than step in after them, and take care of the 

t; it was too heavy to carry home with me; so I only hid 
it out of the way fur that time; and many’s the night after it 
cost me to remove it, little by little, to my own house.” 

Fram this source, then, it would appear, the old gentleman 
continued easily to feed his own and his son’s extravagance; 
turning to a spendthrift account that which might have been 
be’.er employed, if, as he himself candidly expressed it, the 
original finders had just had the heart to brave the spirit’s 
scream for the loss of his treasure. 

Now, Jack Doran, or Rhia Doran, cldest son and hope, by- 
the-way, of this lucky old night-walker, once danced with 
Alley Dooling at a wedding, and became desperately ena- 
moured. Her then almost childish vanity was pleased at this 
well-turned flattery; and, not weighing consequences, she 
foolishly coquetted with him. Jack, though a constant de- 
cluimer against the shackled state, vouchsafed, after some 
hard conflicts with himself, to ask her of her father; but, not- 
withstanding the honour intended, his reception was none of 
the best. Old Tony fell into an unseemly passion; turned 
him from the door by the shoulders; reproached him with his 
birth; set the dogs at his heels, and commanded him “ never 
to cross the threshold again, as long as his name was Jack 
Doran.” But, worse than all this, Jack got a glimpse of his 
fair tormentor, while thug enduring for her sake, and she 
eeemed to enjoy his disgrace; he saw her titter and point at 
ere and then, with mock gravity, make him a parting 
adler, 

No matter; Rhia Doran was not so easily to be put off, in 
such away. He summoned his liege men, and had recourse 
to 9 method, then almost in daily practice, and even at this 
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day of frequent oscurrence; he watched his opportunity ; 
mide a foreed enleve; and, at the head of his bravos, took 
Alley by foree froin her father's honse. 

It was the harvest season, and Pierce Shea had been to Ail« 
kenny, to hire a number of reapers, who at that scason always 
repair in swarms to the streets of large towns, awaiting 
bidders; and he was returning home with them, when the 
scream$ of a woman drew his notice, and Jack Doran came 
forward, surrounded by his myrmidons, bearing Alley before 
him on horseback. Wer well-known voice called on Pierce 
for aid. He sprung to her, seized the horse by the bridle, 
and Alley fell into his ¢ lant. arms. Then rose the storm of 
battle. Pierce, seizing a sickle from one of his followers, and 
with Alley hanging on one arm, bravely defended himself with 
the other; his reapers manfully assisted him; every sickle 
was unslung; and they fought as ‘‘ reapers descended to the 
harvest of death,” rather than to the cutting of the peaceful 
crops that awaited their gathering. 

Kut they were inferior in numbers, as also in desperation, 
to Doran's party, and, we may add, in arms, and the arts of 
using them; for the murderous alpeens, wielded by tha most 
experienced hands, and blithe and ready for just such a field, 
came down on every side. Victory seemed to declare for 
Jack, who now, watching his time, aimed a crushing blow at 
Pierce, still eneumbered by his senseless charge. The young 
man partly broke its force with his sickle, but it nevertheless 
wounded him severely in the temple; and in return, he gave 
his assaulter a frightful gash, that laid the cheek open from 
eye to jaw, tauntinaly remarking, at the same time, that he 
thus bestowed on him a mark that, one day or another, would 
help to hang him. 

n this doubtful state of the battle, a timely reinforcement, 
headed by old Tony Dooling, and his neighbour, old Ned 
Shea, came up; and Doran and bis army were driven from 
the field, and Alley borne home in triumph by her lover, both 
covered with blood; he, with his own and Rhia Doran's, and 
she with the warm stream that flowed from his temples.—This 
adventure extinguished altogether Alley’s desire for extensive 
conquests; and her undivided heart was gratefully given to 
her wounded champion and preserver. During his cure, she 
was his attendant, and dressed his wound with her own pretty 
hands; but her soft smile, her tearful eye, and, perhaps, the 
honey of her lip—but of this one cannot be positive, aa young 
maidens s y ever wish for more than ono witness on such 
occasi2ns—.tended more to. his recovery than all the salvos and 
cataplasms, made up by all the old doctresses in the parish; 
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though many there were of great celebrity as rural medecins 
in the nei¢k}ourhood., 

At the tinre of our history, such an outrage as that perpe- 
trated by Jack Doran, was oka upon more as a chivalrous 
exploit, descrving a dearce of praise for the danger to be run, 
and the courage and boldness necessary in the execution, than 
as a breach of the law, subjecting the docrs to the law's must 
awful punishment: we question if, to this moment, tlfe tech 
nical “abduction” has any meaning or translation among even 
the second or third generations of the same people. Anthony 
Dooling took, therefore, no legal notice of the transaction, 
thinking that the ill suecess of the enterprise, and the ugly 
wound inflicted on the principal actor, were a sufficient vis!- 
tation. 

This affair took place in the harvest before the opening of 
the story, and is here related in order that the following dia- 
logue may be under:tood. The speakers were old Ned Shea 
and Jack Doran; the scene in Shea’s honse; the accompani- 
ment a buge jug of strong ale, homebrewed, of course, and 
then the only common drink of those who could not every 
day afford wine. 

‘Give me your hand, Jack; Dhar law ma chordius chreete !* 
bat [ll have a hearty shake at it; a gcod right you have to 
be the bitter enemy of all belonging to Tony Dooling—rest 
his sowll—_-and to me and mine, and where’s the man but 
yourself ’ud be the friend instead of the foe?—My notion of 
you always was, that you were a scatterbrain-o'-the-divil, a 
raking, rollicking fool of a fellow, but with the heart in the 
right place, and that makes up for all: I had a drop o’ the 
same blood in me myself, once upon a time, as everybody 
knows.” 

* For what should I keep up my ill-will, Ned? Poor Tony 
used me badly, to be sure; but he’s now in his grave; and 
we hold no malice to the dead. As to Pierce, poor fellow, he 
did no more to me than I'd have done myself to him, had I 
met him on the same spot, running away with my cvlleent 
from me; and the reaping he gave me,” Pipsen up his finger 
to his seamed cheek, which had considerably drawn the 
muscles of the mouth at that side of the face; and now, when 
he assumed a eareless grin, to suit his careless words, gave a 
twisted and rather hideous expression to the seat of risibility 
—‘‘ why, it was only to say, ‘Thank you kindly, Jack,’ for 
what I jent him, a minute before. Iwas doting foolish about 
Alley, Ned, at that time; and am no ways backward to say I 
‘* © By the hand of my gossip!" a common asseveration among the oki folk, 

re + Colleen, young lasc. oe 
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have a hankering regard for her, to this day: but I didn't 
know that herself and Pierce were contracted, or I’d have run 
my hand into the fire, rather than do what I did. I thought 
she had no great dislike to my ugly face—it wasn't so ugl 
then as it is now, you know”—~and he grinned again, in su 

a sort that, though it must have been meant to make a good 
impression, old Ned felt. uneasy and queerish, and shifted 
himselfon his chair—‘‘and I thought Tony—rest his sowl!— 
the only bar between us. But all’s past and gone, and forgot 
and forgiven; and I'l show her and Pierce that I love them 
both still, as I told you before; for Tl turn the country 
upside-down to give her to the boy of her heart: bad end to 
me but I will!” 

‘Och! never fear you, ma bouchal! and it's your own self 
can do it!” exclaimed Ned Shea, again clasping the hand of 
his guest. 

‘Yes, Ned; I make bold to say there’s not that other man 
in the country able to hunt her out so soon as myself; ‘the 
boys’ are ready to go through fire and water at the turn of my 
hand, and we have them far and near, at a pinch; and it must 
go hard if that limb-o’-the-divil, Crohoore, can hold out 
against me, when once I set about ferreting him; which I 
wel? do, day and night, from this blessed moment.” 

* Slaun-tha-guth, Jack! I hope poor Pierce will live to give 
you the thanks you deserve; but the gorcoon is in a bad way 
now, Jack;” the old man let a tear drop into his cup;— 
‘‘I pray God to lave me my only child; but, living or dead 
he'll never be the same to me if Alley is gone from us, or, 
what’s worse, a ruined .crature: come, Jack, here’s long life 
and prosperity to you, and may you have the present wish of 
your heart!” 

‘* Thank you, thank you, Ned; and now fill again.” He 
stood up and raised his glass, while he slowly said—.“‘ A speedy 
up-rise to Pierce, and when he recovers, may he get Alley 
from my hand, just as I'd like to give her!” : 

They both gulped down the toast, holding cach other's 
hand; and, as he resumed his seat, Jack gave the old man’s 
an additional squeeze of great vehemence, while he ex- 
claimed— 

‘* Ruin to my soul, Ned Shea, but that ir the present wish 
of my heart.” ; 

and of what kind were ‘‘the boys” upon whose assist 
ance Doran so confidently reckoned, now seems en inquiry of 
some weight and interest. 

‘The time of our story is placed in that period when White- 
boyism firat began to appear in Ireland. Labouring under 
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the eaccssive penal code, then in almost full operation, though 
since partly repealed, and excluded by one of its enactments 
from even an opportunity to become educated, and so gain an 
enlightened, or, at least, temperate view of their own situation, 
the Irish peasantry, neglected, galled, and hard-driven, in 
poverty, bitterness, and ignorance, without competent ad- 
visers, without leaders a step above themselves, and scarcely 
with an object, wildly endeavoured to wreak vengeance upon, 
rather than obtain redress from, the local agents, of some of 
the most immediate hardships that maddened them. First of 
all, there was, doubtless, a religious frenzy to urge them on. 
They saw their creed denounced; their form of worship, under 
heavy penalties, interdicted; and they knew that some years 
before their priests had been hunted like foxes, and forced to 
hide in caves and other places of concealment, from the keen 
scent and vengeance of the most insignificant professors of the 
rival religion, who, with impunity, took arms in their hands 
to enforce the rigid letter of an almost exterminating law, still 
to their knowledge unrepcaled. In the very district in which 
the scene of our tale is laid—-and the anecdote is put forward 
as one laying claim to strict belief—a rustic congregation had 
once assembled, with their priest, in the open air, to perform 
their devotions, when three or four mean mechanics of the 
other profession appeared, with guns in their hands, fired 
among the crowd, killed some, and wounded the elergyman, 
as, like the Scotch Covenanter of old, he preached to his flock 
in the wilderness. 

Such occurrences, operating upon the mind of the wretched 
and uneducated peasant, who had not intellect or patience to 
weigh logical distinctions, begot a hatred to the opposite 
creed, as rancorous as it was whole and entire; he hated it 
because it was the privileged one; because his own was perse- 
ented; because he attributed to its spirit the civil excommu- 
nication against him and his priests, and even the petty and 
gratuitons annoyances he suffered from its lowest professors. 
And in such a state of feeling he found himself, while already 
ground down by unnatural rack-rents, compelled to contribute 
to the support, in splendour and superiority, of that very rival 
church—in fact, to pay to its ministers the hard-earned pit- 
tance he could not afford to his own: and this view of 
a situation first helped to make the Irish peasant a White- 

y yo 
But perhaps the exquisite tyranny of the merciless beitig 
into whose hands ee olen of tithes ose fallen gave the 
immediate to this headlong and often savage course; 
and,’ with shis sapposition. Peery Clancy, Guhearone At the 
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era of our history. for the parish of Clarah, stands at oner 
before us. 

Iiaving failed in every speculation of early life, and pecome 
old without credit to himself; having been twice in jail, once 
for debt and once for sheep-stealing; Peery Clancy, at fifty 

ears of age, blazed forth a tithe-proctor. He was a waddling, 
lively old fellow, with a curious struggle of expression in his 
hard ftatures, and a queer jumble in his manners. The stern 
bully was on his pursed brow and in his clenched teeth; but, 
when you looked fixedly at him, there appeared, in his ram- 
bling eye, a shuffling conscionsness that he had not earned 
your yood opinion, as well as in the general wincing and 
uneasiness of his person, particularly in the awkward rising, 
and falling, and sec-sawing of his arm, as he spoke to you, 
something like the fidgets of a shamefiaced child, that often 
dreaded and deserved a whipping. <A certain air of purge- 
pride ran, meantime, through all this; and, once in his pre- 
sence, you would disagreeably feel he was a man who, however 
aware he might be of the contempt of the world, possessed, in 
spite of obloquy, or even of the threats and danger to which he 
stood exposed, resolution of character to act his part without 
flinching. 

His clothes, of good texture, were made half after the 
country fashion, half after the town; he wore his hat hang- 
ingly, with the fur brushed the wrong way, to convince, at a 
look, that it was superior to the common felt vulgarly worn; 
and hix many-coloured silk handkerchief, his coat of good 
broadcloth, composed of as much material as would make two 
of your modern cut, and his kerseymere small-clothes and 
leggings really gave him the look of wealth and superiority. 

His speech was made up of rude assertion and frigh 
oaths; and when among those who should bow to his predo- 
minance, and tolerate his insolence, full of obscene jests and 
fat humour, little becoming his grey hairs. Before the last 
change of profession, Peery had been as bare as Job in his 
worst day; now, however, his coffers were strong, and he 
could command a round thousand. 

‘A round thousand, earned. principally by squeezing trom 
the very, very poorest their last acid shilling: they were his 
best profit, his fat of the land, his milk and honey. Such ag 
could at ohve afford to pay his exorbitant demands, did so, no 
matter how unwillingly, and got rid of him; but the wretched 
being who, from the rising of the sun till many hours after 
his setting,.was bent beneath the first maledictien of heaven, 
yet gained ‘thereby but a scanty supply of the meanest food, 
rags for his covering, and despair for an inmate (among many 
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others) of the hovel that did not keep off the inclemency of 
the weather—this was the prey Peery contrived to gripe; and 
the gripe never relaxed till he had crushe’l his victim. 

He called for his tithe. Perhaps the time was not auspi- 
cious to dispose of the little crop, or perhaps it was not 
matured; any cause, no matter what, Dermid could not pay 
him; and Peery, as an indulgence, suggested a note of hand. 
If Dermid vould write his name, the bill was execifted in 
form; if not, after many bungling attempts to feel or hold the 
pen in his horny fingers, he set his mark to it. Time wore 
on; the bill became due; but the amount was still not in the 
way, and Peery vouchsafed some of his rude jests to the 
daughter or wife, which, though they made them blush, were 
taken as a mark of good-will by Dermid, who, forcing himself 
to Jaugh, handed a douceur, and the note of hand was renewed. 
Meantime the crop had been unprofitable, or the landlord had 
seized it for his rent; and from the unexpected smallness of 
the receipts, or the law costs attending the seizure, to say 
nothing of various other casualties, there is no provision to 
meet the assiduous Peery, who again makes his appearance. 
Dermid sells some of his potatoes; and, by stinting himself 
and his family of even this miserable and only food, he gives 
another douceur. When payment is a third time demanded, 
he is worse off than cver; Peery sees the state of his affairs; 
he begins to scowl; and thunders out, by J. and by the 
Holy G: that be must be paid; and abruptly departs to 
put his threat into execution. 

The demand may not excecd—how much will the affluett 
or easy reader think?—one pound. LVecry issues what is 
called a citation to the ecclesiustical courts; this increases the 
sum more than donble; there is a decree, and this, again, is 
followed by a civil process. The law generally allows one 
shilling and one penny (Irish) for the trouble of filling the 
blanks in the process; and Peery, as generally, takes the 
trouble on himself, that is, fills them himself, and pockets, to 
use his own language, the thirteen. The same sum is also 
allowed for the service upon the party; Peery employs a needy 
understrapper to serve, at twenty pence per day, and two 
“throws” of whiskey, one hundred; and here again fobs the 
difference. Thus Dermid incurs still more debts, and Peery 
makes still more money. The understrapper, promising the 
whote weight of his vast friendship on the occasion, than which 
nothing is farther from his power or will, contrives to pick up 
a shilling, too, at the very moment he serves the process, _ 

The sessions come on. Dermid vainly prays for indulgence. 
By ‘some desperate shift he contrives te scrape together the 
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sum first demanded, but learns, in affright and consternation; 
that it is now trebled. He crics out that he isruined; wrings 
his wretched hands; perhaps the broken-spirited and contemp- 
tible man weeps; and perhaps is, at that very mament, re- 
minded by Peery, ‘that sure his well-lookin’ wife and daughter 
might aimly get him the money.” Full to the chin with rage 
he cannot vent, Dermid returns home. His case comes on 
before the “county barrister;” and, as the mild and sapient 
lawgivers of the sessions-court term it, he is decreed; his only 
horse or cow is carried off; Peery brings the animal to 

ublis street. auction, and, at one-fourth of the value, knocks 
It down to—himself, and then sells it ata good profit; charges 
his reverend employer with the expenses for the recovery of 
Dermid's tithe; against this charge sets the auction-price of 
the horse; and it sometimes happens that the clergyman is @ 
loser by the transaction. 

Need it be observed that, through the whole course of this 
affair, Peery, and Peery alone, had the advantage? He got 
the two douceurs from Dermid ; he filled the process; he got ft 
served at a profit of eight hundred per cent.; he gained two 
pounds, at least, on the cow or horse; and, at last, bamboozled 
and robbed his reverend employer; and sat down in the even- 
ing, over a bumper of whiskey punch, to drink (his poor mo- 
ther calling him a Roman Catholic) long life to the minister's 
tithes, and may they never fail him! 

This is no faney sketch. The man and the statements are 
carefully copied from the life and the facts; and if it be doubted 
that, exactly at the time of this narration, such a man as Peery 
did not figure, we can only engage to produce, at a fair warn- 
ing, as many living fac-similes as may be specified: observing, 
that an original for our picture, at the present hour, ought to 
entitle us to lay claim to an original for it half a century 
earlier; for society may have improved, the arts and sciences 
may have advanced, the Bastile may have been torn down in 
one country and the Inquisition abolished in another; but the’ 
Trish tithe-proctor of this day, and the Irish tithe-proctor of 
fifty years ago, are individuals of one and the same species. 

And what has become of Dermid? Why, he attended the 
sesgiona-court to hear himself decreed; he attended the sale of 
his “‘ baste,” to, sce it knocked down for a song; he turned 
towards his, Home, hastily concluding, that, for the poor man 
and the Papist, there was no law or mercy in the land; he 
continued his long walk, chewing the ever-rising eud of this 
bitter, and desperate, and obstinate thought; he brought to 
mind, at the same time, all the life's labour and sweat he had 
uselessiy expended; he crossed the threshold of his puddled 
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hovel, and heard his children squalling for food; andthen kB 
turned his back upon them; walked hastily abroad) gave & 
kick to the idle spade he met in his way ; sought out sonapdoden 
Dermids or Paddies similarly situated with himself; between 
them they agreed to take the tithe-proctors and the law of 
tithes into their own hands; proposed silly oaths: te dauli, 
other; and the result was ‘‘the boys” of whom Jack. Doran 
made mention, called, apart from the abbreviation, Whatebuys.: 


CHAPTER VII. Foi 1! 
Rua Doran strictly adhered to the voluntary protintse. ke! 
had given old Ned Shea, and sought Crohoore in ‘every: 
place that could be supposed to afford him secresy: asst 
shelter. rps 
As before stated, it was the general opinion that Grokddre 
had not removed from the neighbourhood, being frequenth} 
seen, even at a late period, always alone, and walking fmt: 
quick pace, with his short gun in his hand, and from. thesai 
who thus casually encountered him, or who averred':soj mot 
RC to shun any observation. But his absolute pursuers 
vainly looked to meet him; their path he never crossed’;' 4nd 
while Rhia Doran put all his wits to work, and in every:wdy¥ 
uvaited himself of the assistance of his subjects, over tho: Gus 
tensive range of country under his obedience—thus, it-aiight 
be said, having on the alert every efe for six miles round: 
roved to no purpose: Crohoore-na-billhoge, or Crohoore of the 
ill-hook, the surname given to him since the murdbf, wed 
still at large. vast 
But, notwithstanding the allegiance due to King Dotan, 
per had gone abroad that powerfully operated im Oso. 
oore’s favour, and served to counteract the general zeal. that 
age otherwise, by determined combination, have speedily! 
delivered him into the hands of his pursuers; and this was:nost 
thing else than a now firm opinion, established in the minds 
of the population of the whole country, of the broad: Hints: 
given at the wake and fully credited (as we have al 
seen), that Crdhoore lived in constant intercourse with +tthai 
good people,” and was under their sovereign protection. Nose 
but those who have had local Sproctnaieee to observe, ab the 
period we deal with, the mental habits of the pcasahéry:oi? 
{reland, and their devoted belief in the fairy superstitichy with 
at onte.accede to the probability of auch a statement: tatheaby: 
‘+--+, we appeal, and leave it for them to determineuthits 
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thor, e% net we outstep, in the present instance, the modesty 
of matures ; rare 
Fé -happened about this time that, having received private 
and anohymous intelligence (the informant, divided between 
his fedrs-ind his conscience, thus subtly trying to cheat the 
dewil int the dark) that Crohoore might be come on in a parti- 
cular direction, Doran led a select party to the ground, and 
remaimed anxiously on the watch. Jt was night. For some 
hours they guarded, together, one point; and then the leader 
left a sentinel there, and withdrew his main body to search in 
another and nearer quarter. The man thus posted alone, 
ne been wearied with much previous fatigue, unecon- 
sciously dropped asleep. How long he slept is unknown, when 
hel was flattered with a smart slap on the shoulders, and de- 
simed stostir himself. ‘Yes, yes, a-vich, 1’m comin’,” said 
the.man, scrambling up; ‘‘an’ ve have the bloody dog at last, 
have ye?” 

i e!was now on his legs, and facing round, saw, instead of 
thancomrade he had expected, ‘the bloody dog” himself, 
standing: within a few yards of him, bis short gun held to his 
hipyiasif prepared for instant action. The valiant as well as 
watchful! sentinel started back; Crohoore advanced a step on 
himy and spoke in a cautious tone:— 

inf Stand where you are, man; I have no mind to harm you. 
Thady, where’s the little sense I thought you had, losin’ your 
nights rest to no purpose? Mind your own callin’s, Thady 
Middowny, an’ never mind me; I give the advice, let you 
follow. ity or, as sartin as ‘we both stand here, yon'll liye to 
sotely vue it. Jack Doran an’ the other boys are down at 
‘Lom Murphy's barn, lookin’ afther me, an’ that’s all they'll 
have for it, as yourself secs; go to’em; say 1 sent you; say 
you were spakin’ a bit to me, and tell ’em the same words [ 
towld you. Go your ways, Thady, and remember the friendly 
warh’ I give, an’ keep to your warm bed, by nights, for the 
faties‘Uhe waved his arm in the direction he wished Thady to 
travel, then turned on his heel the opposite way, and was quickly 
ouh:of view to the mortal joy of Thady, who, by the way, 
.eé@iitiuted to Crohoore’s clemency, only, the remains of the 
bréathiiby aid of which he continued to mutter all the while 
lnddmgbear was visible, *‘ Lord save ur; Lord protect an’.save 
Asp praise be to God!” 

sdiunning with all his might, Thady gained the barn men- 
tionestby Crohoore,-and there indeed found his companions 
where:he had been told to look for them. He did not fad.to 
relatesthe adventure, with some little additions, calculated 
effectually to didgniee the fact of his own drowsiness-and.anb- 
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befjnent inanity ; and from this night forward, few were fourid 
willing to engage personally in the pursuit after Croheore::The 
hint given to Thady Malone appeared to have reason in 1its 
mortal might, when put in competition with a person who Was 
toncealed and fondled by the mischief-doing ‘‘ good pdople;” 
scemed not only useless, but extremely dangerous inthe maxes 
and so, except Rhia Doran himselfand one or two others; !wiio 
were either superior to the general superstition, or wished’ in 
the tceth of their qualms to establish a character forcmparad- 
leled cuurage, all refrained from an experiment which was 
likely, if persevered in, to entail bewitched cows; blightell 
faces, withered limbs, and even the whole and entire:a 
'tion of themselves or their children, whichever happened! to be 
the most comely, with nothing but a hesom, or thevyhabdle#f 
a pitchfork, left in their place, and changed, by thelhands of 
the good people, into » general likeness of the corpse! ofthe 
person thus ravished, while the victim himself, ob ‘herselé, 
assed a life of deception, jollity, and splendour, iv the fay 
all contrived within some neighbouring “rath,” ches wore 
Doran, however, continued fixed and faithful to his punpidse ; 
he was invariably on Crohoore’s track wheneveruhb'oodld 
indirectly hear a whisper of his probable motions and ito 
those who wondered at his fool-hardiness, and still mobe at 
his exemption from hurt or harm, he jocosely said be bak got 
a charm from a fairy doctor that preserved him itt» awhole 
skin ; and this plea, although it might have been:meant! in 
‘jest, was argument sound and god with those whorbuasted 
‘no such ‘talisman against the fantastic devilries of the spiteéul 
“fittle race, whom they thought mischievous, while’they | pro- 
‘nounced: them ‘good,” and who thus, like all: Gangetous 
despots, come in for that crea Do etect 


“Mouths an veogise ontd 
i linen aneeteetn inatendlmnntenemmneaintineematmeeneememenmenedl ow “honour, reat > cred feyty a gil 


Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not." — 
hyo pteoeg be 


‘ Perhaps Doran gained by his assiduity one on tworpeints 
‘of some value to him, apart from the self-gratification qui 
‘reward of doing a generous and humane action. Im he drat 
“place, his readiness to forget old grievances incurred: fgom 
ierce Shea, and Alley, and her father, bought hint) Mgoldén 
“opmions from all sorts of people;” his coming férrard. so 
actively to guard their interests in adversity, and: to-weaéute 
~ hiss limbs and life in their defence, who, having once baow-hjs 
“friends; changed into his bitterest foes ; this made. a pegumar 
“impression, the fervency of which no words could. estpaess, 
“aml, oven by the soberest-of his neighbours, Jack Dovaa: 
~dquulides were now forgotten. Another advantaged rts 
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that; in.all probability, he prized much more. ‘The boys” 
of the district applauded his intrepidity to the skies, and whis- 
pérsdrose, not lost on Doran’s quick ear, that the whole barony 
did nt contain another man so fit to lead them on nocturnal 
‘expeditions of a different kind; to concentrate their strength, 
ant dizect their half-conccived views; in fact, to be their 
waptain. |, 
>. Ebiage were in this state when Pierce Shea, after his illness 
éftwp-months, was at length able to resume, in his own person, 
the pursuit after Alley and the murderer of her parents. 
(Doran's manly conduct had reached his ear from a hundred 
ing) tongues; his father brought them together; Pierce 
gbubdi neds avoid feeling gratitude and full forgiveness towards 
‘his old nival; and, when Doran once more renewed his offer 
‘to jem shim in all future operations, a bond of amity was 
stomediately formed between them; his hands were over and 
bWer-shaken; old Ned shouted forth his joy and approbation ; 
the cup: was more than once pledged to success; and the young 
men called each other the greatest friends in the world. 
ad etme Sed assisted, and cautiously followed, by Andy 
i chan only—who at length remained the sole creature 
that from duty or love (other motives were out of the question) 
sw onid vedture to track Crohoore through his own green raths, 
ix, soame-aine of which they believed him to be a resident—the 
ainited. efforts of Shea and Doran proved useless as ever. 
wiltoosd night after nicht, and sometimes day and night, they 
tware dn. foot, or on horseback, over the country, confused 
wiwiours Of Crohoore’s appearances incessantly, though indi- 
ly, weaching them; and some of these reports seemed 
sufficiently bewildering and startling. It was averred, though 
none dared come forward to authenticate the statements, that 
the shingawn had frequently been seen, at one moment, down 
by a certain stream, in a certain hollow, and, as a comparison 
of notes demonstrated, at the next moment, and by a different 
speiwon, many miles away, sitting on as certain a stone, on the 
6ftas certain a hill, his lank red hair fluttering in the 
twihdy'and his red eye turned wistfully off, as if watching the 
9 ~of some of his many accommodating messengers, 
' the extreme distance. 
ve JendyBloulohan need not have given to his foster-brother 
‘gintere“anbounded proof of devoted affection than by at 
“phominat treading in his footsteps. On proper ground, Andy 
teat havo braved and despised, as readily as any man, sabstan- 
tiab-daager from bludgeon, alpeen, or pistol; bat let it not ‘be 
fiddetl Chat au iota sf courage now came to aid kis love. 
aa hutaen beings atrived at years of maturity (ire will 
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not say discretion), Andy Houlohan ‘yielded to supernatura! 
creatures of every denomination, whether thigha, banshee 
fetch, sheeog, or phooka, the fullest credence and dominion, 
and professed the strongest aversion to a rencontre with any 
of them, of what class soever. But as the latter race were 
by far the most numerous, the most intermeddling, and the 
most mischievous, his dread of them bore proportion to 
his idea of their nature and numerical importange, and, 
when once out in a lonely place, never left him.” There 
Was one notion, however, which, distinct from his genuine 
affection for Pierce, and though it still bad no feature of 
courage, helped Andy to persevere in his perilous wan- 
derings. It got, somehow, into his head, that he might be, 
‘under God,” the happy means of preserving his foster- 
brother from harm. Less likely things come to pass. Pierce 
was hot, ‘from a child wp,” and, comjne in contact (which 
he must) with the good people, would, if left to himself, be 
ruined entirely; and Andy calculated that the only chance of 
safety to his dvlth depended on the prudent avoiding, or 
conciliating, and, as he resolved that it should be, obsequious 
conduct, he prescribed for his own adoption in any such 
appalling predicament. 

So on he followed, picking his steps as cautiously as if the 
ground was strewed with new-laid egzs—or, to use his own 
expression, “as a hen walking over a stubble-ficld;” on, 
through thick and thin, night and morning, after Shea and 
Doran. Still no Crohoore was found, the, prepossessions of 
the country-people continuing to obstruct all regular inquiry, 
and, finally grown inveterate, now refusing to supply even 
their former reports of accidental meetings with him. 

But if they conceived that Crohoore ought not to be med- 
dled with, in consequence of his close connexion—identity, 
indeed—with the ‘‘good people,” the magistrates of the county 
seemed of a different opinion. Daring robberies had lately 
beeome very frequent; the houses of the rich were broken 
open at night, and plundered of es erything valuable; the very 
poorest were despoiled of their little pittance; and all this 
was perpetrated by somie unknown and undiscovered gang, 
every trace of whom had hitherto evaded the civil powers. 
Now, however, from the stories the magistrates had heard of 
Crohoore, it struck them that a A ots showing such tesolu- 
tion, closeness, and cleverness of character, was very likely, 
whatevér he might lack in personal prowess, to be the leader 
of exactly such a band of secret and adroit desperadoes; and 
this strong surmise was, confirmed by accounts of hia havin 
been met in the direction where the outrages ayiponed. 
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A reward, immediately subeequent to the murder of the- 
Doolings, had been offered for his apprehension; but the new - 
suspicions mentioned made him an object of increased in- 
terest, aud the posse comitatus were accordingly straining 
every nerve on the look-out. : 

Crohoore-na-bilhoge baftled, however, his new pursuers, as 
well as his old. Sometimes our friends, Shea, Doran, and 
Andy, fell in with the other party, and all united, following 
up some hint proposed on either side, in common chase and 
common cause. But all efforts went for nothing; the game 
left them still at fault, and—it was rather cxtraordinary— 
without seeming to be a whit more in dread of apprehension; 
for to the country people, if they were belief-worthy, whe 
dared not molest him, and who chanced to stray out at night, 
his appearance was as frequent as ever; they, meantime, 
keeping all that snug among themselves. 

It were but a dull repetition here to give in detail the ti- 
fling circumstances attendant upon the daily and nightly 
search of Pierce Shea, Andy, and their new friends, as, up te 
a certain evening, their toilzome ovenpation differed only in 
the different route chosen. But, upon the evening alluded to, 
an oecurrence took place worth recording. 

The month of March had begun, when a man from a re- 
mote district, sufficiently out of reach of the supernatural 
tyrants of Clarah, their jurisdiction, or anything to be feared 
from it, came to Shea’s house, where Doran now constantly 
lived, with information that, but a few hours before, he, the 
informant, saw Crohoore pass along the hills in the direction 
of Castlecomer, a village some miles distant. Shea, Doran, 
wad Andy, instantly set forward, pressing their spy to join 
them; but he declined the adventure, even he thinking that 
he had run just enough hazard by pointing out the way; and 
Andy agreed with him, and thought it reasonable. | 

Qur friends engaged in this sey Sa more ardently, and 
with more hopes of success than for a long time they had felt; 
and their depression was proportionably strong, as, after 
another night of useless toil, they wended homeward, in the 
vold grey morning, through the little glen of Ballyfoile. 

This place, four miles north-east of Kilkenny city, is a ro- 
mantic: dell, formed by hills of considerable height, and of 
abrupt and almost pd gecirentoars descent, having rather an 
appearance of art, from the similarity of their form, and, at 
gome points, gf aegecae each athér’s bases so closely as nas 
to leave more than eight or ten paces between, while at: no 
part aré they.more than forty yards asunder. .They:.are 
elothed to the summit with thick and nearly impenetrable 
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farse-bush, tangled underwood, and dwarf thorn; and, adown 
their sides, arc indented with deep channels, fermed by rushing 
water from above, when, after heavy rain, it falls, with cata- 
ract speed, to swell the little brook that, at other times, just 
trickles through the narrow green slip of valley below. There 
is nothing of sublimity or grandeur about the spot; yet, toa 
spectator placed midway up the glen, there is much to create 
interest. Pent up so closely, no continuous scenery at either 
hand, nothing but the firmament visible overhead, and, from 
much abrupt curving, shut out from all view at either 
end, he would (if a simple and contemplative character, 
casily to be acted on by the ever-changing and wondrous 
aspect of nature) feel that there hung about the place 
a strange and unusual air of loneliness, making it the 
fit abode of the prowling fox and timid rabbit, its only 
inhabitants. 

About ninety years ago, this glen was a dark and intricate 
wood of spreading oak, affording a favourable and favourite 
rendezvous to a desperate band of freebooters that ruled over 
the neighbourhood, and who were formidable enough, as 
tradition goes, to defeat and pursue into Kilkenny a company 
of “ troopers,” sent against them from that city. Since then, 
it has often given the same refuge to persons carrying on the 
same profession, though on a more contracted scale; and, but 
a few years ago, the last adventurous fellows who levied tri- 
bute upon travellers’ purses, in the district, lay concealed here 
for more than a week, while the whole civil force was in pur- 
suit of them, and were, at length, only apprehended when 
they sought an asylum elsewhere. 

- Shea, Doran, and Andy, pursuing their way homeward 
through this little solitude, which, at the time of our narra- 
tion, bore nearly the same aspect it does at present, had gained 
that part where the hills approached each other nearest: Pierce 
Shea was a few paces before Doran, and Andy still farther in 
advance, when Pierce thought he heard something like the 
snap of a lock behind him. He turned quickly round and 
saw a man, a little at Doran’s back, but out of their line of 
march, in the act of raising a gun to his shoulder, visibly with 
intent to fire on one of the rty; bnt before Pierce could 
use ary precaution, or the fellow ull his trigger, a shot from 
the opposite hill,grazing Doran’s breast, lodged in the arm of 
the assassin, and the deadly weapon full from his hand. Shea 
sprany upon him and held him fast; Andy, who had heard 
the shot, but was further ignorant of the transaction, made all 
7 bode to his foster-brother; and Doran, looking as if con- 

wnded at the suddenness of. the thing, or else at his own 
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narrow escape, for the ball had cut through the breast of his 
coat, was the last to turn to the spot. i; 

‘‘Scoundre}!” said Pierce, ‘‘tell me your reason for wishing 
to take away my life; did I ever wrong or injure you” for { 
cannot recollect having seen you before.” 

“Arrah, man, you never done anything to me,” answered 
the surly-looking fellow. 

“Why, then, did you level at my life? I am now sure 
was your mark,” 

* Sure enough,” said the man. 

‘For what cause, I ask you agai?” 

“’Tunther-an-ouns! how duv I know for what? ax that 
question iv them that sent me to do id, an’ don’t shake my 
i afther that manner—it’s smashed enough widout your 
iclp.” 

“And who are they that sent you?” 

**Avoch, now!” was the answer. 

‘Well, God himself had a hand in id, Master Pierce,” here 
interrupted Andy, who conceived, after some effort, that he 
had pretty correctly guessed the occurrence; ‘*he was goin’ 
for to shoot you, Pierce, agra; an’ see—it's himself he kilf.” 

Doran drew nearer. 

“Fd swear upon the mass-book, Pierce,” said he, “that 
Crohoore-na-billhoge is at the bottom of this cursed affhir.” 

‘Don’t, then, a-bouchal, fur maybe you'd swear in a lie,” 
observed the wounded man; ‘‘I got my best arm broke by it, 
howsomever the diaoul that happened to cum about.” 

“You'll suffer for this insolence as well as for the rest of the 
job, vou villain,” rejoined Doran. 

“Villian! arrah, is that the word wid you? Daar Dhea, 
nud it will be a sore sayin’ to you, or my name isn’t Shawn.” 

‘“Who was the person that set you on?” once more asked 
Shea, shaking him violently. 

‘‘Why, there’s that honest boy, there, says he's ready to 
swear to him for you.” 

‘Pierce, you'll find I'm right,” said Doran; ‘the first shot 
from this fellow” 

You'll never prove that agin me,” the assassin interrupted ; 
‘‘T fired no shot—bad loock to the flent for stoppin’ me!" 

“ ¥ heard your piece snap, then,” said Shea. 

*¢ Nothin’ else you heard, agra,” 

‘“‘The first shot,” Doran continued, ‘was meant for you, 
Pierce; the second for me; and again I say, I'd lay my life 
that Croboore knew of the one, aud with his own hands fired 
the other.” - a 

“ Answer, is he right?” roared Shea, ‘or I'll redden the tod 
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you stand on with your blood! was it Crohoore sent you? was 





it Crohoore fired that shot? tell me truly, or * Pierce 
cocked his pistol. 

‘Och, a-vich, you're aisy answered,” said the man, changing 
colour for the first time; ‘‘he that sent me stands —-—.” 


** Stop!” Doran shouted out in a voice of extraordinary 
triumph. ‘‘He stands on the brow of the hill, this moment. 
Look, Pieree, look!” . 

Shea looked up, and on the brow of the hill saw Crohoore 
indeed standing, and calmly contemplating the scene below. 
Tustantly he fired, and missed him, and Crohoore was in an- 
other instant out of sight. 

‘‘Here, Doran,” he then said, “take this man to my father’s 
house, and secure him well; Andy, come your ways with me ;” 
and he dashed against the abrupt steep with too much preci- 
pitancy to make the mastering it an casy matter, and his 
progress up, through furzes, underwood, and tangled roots, 
was, of course, much slower than if he had exerted his strength 
less and his judgment more. 

But he gained the summit, panting and out of breath; 
looked around the now wide country, and saw noone. He 
ran a few steps forward and stood gazing down into another 
valley, which was 2 more open continuation of that he had 
just quitted, but which, turning quickly round the base of the 
hill here met him. The descent he had now to make was 
much less precipitous than that which he had just clambered 
up; in fact, only a gentle slope; and opposite was another 
swell of the same kind, above which stood the old square castle 
of Ballyfoile, whence the ground imperceptibly fell, in a high 
state of cultivation, towards Kilkenny. 

- There was a field of green corn in the valley, adjoining a 
asture where some cows grazed, and where a half-naked boy 
ad his station to prevent trespass, by the cows or aught else, 

among the corn, as, with his hands squeezed tight under his 

arms to keep them warm, he jigged to his own whistle, if not. 
with graco or skill, at least with violence enough to prevent 
the blood from growing stagnant in the dense cold of the early 

March morning. To him Shea made all speed; and— 

“Did you see any one come down the hill yonder?” he asked. 

‘‘E—ahl” accompanied by a dull stare, was the only an- 
swer. Pierce repeated his question. 

‘“* Did myself see anybody comin’ down from the hill, is id?” 

- “Yes, a-vich machree,” replied Andy, now coming behind; 

‘‘ that's the ek Rages we want to know.” 

‘Then, mostha, bud if that’s all, often’s the time I did," with 
a leer, and resuming his jig. 
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«But tell us, a-vourncen, if you seen any one at all it thé 
present time.” rae 

‘“‘Hia—h! pooh—a! gho-mach-u-sinn!"* piped the ape AS 
if he had not heard the last question, and shaking a stick ‘hé 
held in his hand at a matronly cow, who had just turned round 
her head, with a wistful look at the nice green corn. 

“Will you give a civil answer?” asked Shea, losing all pa- 
tience With the loss of time. 

“ Asy, Pierce, agra, an’ lave the diaoul's bird to me,” saitl 
Andy, in a whisper: then, with his most conciliating tonv tu 
the boy— 

‘Tell us, won't ye, a-bouchal, did you obsarve no one in the 
world comin’ down the hill-side this morning?” 

‘‘Arrah, then, will yourself tell me, ? you plase, do you 
absarve anything like as if I war blind about me?” : 

«* That's as mooch as to say you did ?” 

**T seen a very ugly spalpeen as you'd meet in a summer's 
day comin’ down.” 

**Thank you, a-vich; it’s the very fellow we're lookin’ for.” 

‘“‘Hould him fast, then, for, barrin’ my eyesight’s bad, it 
was your own self I seen,” and the urchin glanced up, and 
gave a low giggle. 

‘*¢ Musha, but you're a droll gorcoon,” said Andy. 

Pierce stamped in vexation, and, breaking away, began to 
ascend the opposite height. Andy remained, and, after bear- 
ing with much of the youngster’s raillery, and giving way to 
a little badinage on his own part—for Andy, in the absence 
of Paudge Dermody, thought he could pass a joke well enough 
—at last leurned that the boy had really seen Crohooré de. 
scending the hill but a few moments before, and passing in thé 
very direction Pierce now pursued. The lad’s attention hi 
been particularly directed to him by his size, the unusual cit. 
cumstance of his bearing a gun, and his visible anxiety’ td 
escape observation. rn 

ow, Andy Houlvtan, for the reasons above mentioned, 
hitd every objection that Shea should happen to fall in with 
Crohoore, and sagely resolved to keep what he heard to him- 
self Besides, hoping but little from this weary pursuit, and 
tired as well as afraid of it, he had lately determined on a plan 
of acting of his own, by which he resolved that they should 
not at'all come in contact with cach other. But we will not 
anticipate. 0 Oe gee 

While Andy and the lad were at converse tozcether, Pierté 
had ascended the-hill. Some men and women were at work ttt 


te # Get out of that, : 
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a field at a little distance below him, and to them he rapidly 
walked for information. After the usual salutation, “ Mara- 
huth,’* he inquired if they had seen the object of his search ; 
but, “The Lord keep him out of our path!” and then deter- 
mined silence from the whole party, wis all the satisfaction he 
could obtain, when a young girl, out of breath, and pale with 
haste and fright, ran fanny through a gap into the field, 
and, setting herself on a large stone near where Sheaestood, 
seemed ready to faint away. 

‘‘Musba, what miau is come over you, Cauth, a-lanna-ma- 
chree?” said her mother, abandoning her work, running on, 
squatting herself down, and looking with maternal anxiety, . 
into the girl’s face. 

‘‘Qch, mother, mother, I'll never be a day the betther iv 
id!—” 

“‘Ochone!—iv what, a-lanna?”—the great, strong woman 
put her great strong arms around her; the girl cried a little 
on her mother’s bosom, then, somewhat relieved, drew 2 heavy 
sigh, and went on. 

‘¢‘Och! I was comin’ along the boshcen, an’ just thinkin’ iv 
the terrible story yoursclf tould us about him last night, when, 
at the short turn hard by Mulroony’s barn, where the eldher 
bushes makes the place so dark, 1 sthruck myself plump up 
egainst Crohoore-na-bill___”__ ‘* Whisht!” cried the mother, 
raising her hand, and glancing with evident alarm at Shea; 
the girl, misapprehending her meaning, hid her eyes, and 
screamed in terror; but she was sct right in a whisper, and 
then ended her story in so low atone that Pierce could not 
catch another word. He had heard enough, however, to guide 
him a step further in the chase; Mulroony’s barn, and the 
spot in the narrow lane mentioned by the girl, he knew well, 
and thither hastencd in improved speed and a renewed 

one, 

He gained the place, looked sharply about, and no creature 
was Visible. In an opposite route from that the girl must have 
come, Picree continued to make way, and, following the 
course of the lane, found himself on the high road. Here he 

aused 1 moment, puzzled as to which side he should turn to 
next, for still he saw,or met no living thing. He ascended a 
contiguous eminence, and far, far off, through the foggy 
atmosphere, discerned the figure of a man winding close by « 
fence: it must be he; he marked the spot, and with the elas- 
ticity of a stag measured the intermediate space across the 
field. Still and still wes Pierce at fault. From another 


* Good morning, &o 
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rising ground he again strained his eyes, and again caught #- 
glimpse of, as he conceived, the same figure. Onward he- 
bounded, and gained his second landmark. Just as he came 
up, & head was popped over a high hedge at his right hand, 
Pierce's heart leaped ; he drew his pistol; was instantly at the 
other side of the hedge, and there scized a man who was not 
Crohoore. Discovering his mistake, Pierce let him go, and 
earnestly asked pardon. 

* Dhea-a-uth,’* said the astonished stranger. 

“ Dhea-as-mayu-uth,”+ answered Pierce, scarce able to arti- 
culate, overcome by exertion, and the nervousness that 
zenerally succecds the sudden excitation of hope or fear when 
us suddenly disappointed. 

“Savin” mauners,” continued the man, ‘will you let 4 
body be askin’ you the name that’s on you?—-Maybe you'd be 
Master Pierce Shea?” 

‘‘The very man,” said Pierce 

‘Why, then, you're only the very man I tuck you for, an’ 
the very one I was wishin’ to see, into the bargain.” 

‘**Here you see me, then; and what after?” 

‘“‘T hard iv your story, an’ could make a sort iv a guess to 
what you're about, I'm thinkin’; maybe you're not huantin’ 
Crohoore-na-billhoge— ?” 

‘Your guess is as true as the daylight.” 

‘‘Musha, then, as good looek ’ud have id, I have a sort of 
a notion that maybe I’d be the very boy could tell where to 
find him.” 

‘* Where, where?” exclaimed Pierce. 

‘‘An’ I'll be bould to say, you’d be for offerin’ somethin’ 
that ’ud be handsome fur the news?” | 

“T'd give the wide world.” 

“That's a good dale, if it was yours.to give.” 

“Or all I fave in the world.” 

‘* An’ that's a purty penny, too, by all accounts that I could 
hear. But, somehow, myself, ever an’ always, had a likin’ 
ahd love for araguthchise ;{ an’ if thefe was sich a thing as a 

wineah orrh,|\ or a thing that-a-way, an' if we war to see the 

aev iv id, who knows?” 

Pierce ran his hand into his pocket, and drew out a brace 
of guineas; bank notes were then a scarcity. : 

‘Here, then,” he said, ‘and now your information, quick’; 
oh, quick, quick, amd Heaven bless you!” 
. uPhey're the right: sort to a sartinty,” observed the mdz, 

* God save you. ' { God and mother gave you, . 
t Monev down. { Golden guinca, 
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stooping down, jingling the guineas separately on a flat stone 
near him, and then folding them up in a dirty piece of paper, 
thrusting them mto the very bottom of his breeches-pocket, 
and, with great sobriety of face, buttoning them up. At last 
he thought of going on. 

“Why, then, I'll tell you every word about id. You must 
know, Master Pierce, myself is none of your common coun- 
thry spalpeens (not for to say so by way of disparishnfent o’ 
the country, where I was bred an’ born); but I knows more 
nor a dozen o' them cratures, that does nothin’ only dig an’ 
plough from year’s end to year’s end; I have a sort of a call 
to the law, d’ye see me? an’ I goes to the neighbours wid a bit 
0’ paper, or maybe a bit o’ calfskhin, just as the thing hap 
pens to be,” winking cunningly. 

We may venture to mention here, begging pardon for the 
digression, that, in all probability, it was a happy circum- 
stance for the process-server that Andy Houlohan heard not 
this mtelligence, as from his cradle he mortally hated all 
‘bums,”* and might have felt little repugnance in knocking 
a chip from his skull, just out of general antipathy to the race. 

‘What have I to do with this?” asked Pierce. 

‘Why, I'm only lettin’ you into id fur to larn you that I'm 
not the gourloch to be frightened wid your sheeog stories, or 
the likes, an’ fur that raison, to the ould diaoul myself bobs 
‘em. Well, a-roon—I overhard them sayin’ id that had a 
good right to know ajl about id, as how there was a Job o' 
money fur the man that ‘ud Jay hould o’ this Crohoore ; an’ so 
I went here, an’ axin’ there, and maybe I didn’t make out the 
ups an’ downs o' the thing, hopin’ I'd cum across him in some 
o my thravels; an’ sure enough I have him cotched this 
loocky an’ blessed morning.” 

‘But where is he, man?” impatiently interrupted Pierce ; 
‘what do you keep me for?” 

*Qch, a-bouchal, there's two words to a bargain: if 
you war the omadhuun to give your money beforehand, 
tiiat’s no raison in life myself ’ud he over soon wid my speech.” 

**Rascal! do you mean to trifle with me?” rejoined Pierce, 
clutching his pistol. 

“Be paceable, now, y-vich,” said the limb o’ the law, 
drawing a brace of them from his besom; ‘‘ you see, if you're 
for that work, I'm not the fool to venture out where rib- 
breakin’, done wid a sledge, is often our best treatment, an’ 
30 here's two good shots for your one; but where's the use o’ 
that when we can settle the matther in a more lawful manner? 


"hye ‘ 
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dust listen to me. Iwas goin’ to sthrike a bit of a bargain 
wid you; you must as good as take your buke oath—~au’ it's 
pasty unheerd-of thrust in you, when I havn't the byuke te 

and—but I hear you come of as honest a stock as myself 
well, you must swear that every shillin’ o’ the reward, fur 
the eribbin’ o’ this bouchal, ‘ill go into my pocket, an’ no other 
body as mooch as sneeze at it.” 

ge I swear, by my father's soul, you must get every farthing 
of it.’ 

‘See now; sure that’s more asy nor to waste our powther 
for nothin’; an’ tell me, duv you see no sort of a place you'd 
be for hiding yourself in, supposin’ a body was purshnin’ 
you?” 

‘*Do you mean the cave?” 

Just across the field was the terrific-looking entrance to 
the cave of Dunmore. a 

“That's the very spot, a-vich; keep your tongue to your- 
self; keep your toe in your broguc; tell no livin’ sowl what 
we're about; I'm just a-goin’ a start o' the road, to shove this. 
to a neighbour,” showing a latitat, ‘an’ PM be wid you again 
while you can shake yourself; stop in the mouth o’ the cave, » 
an’ watch till I come; an’ I’m the divil's rogue or we'll ketch ; 
a hould o’ the bouchal, plaise God.” ms 


CITAPTER VHT. 
Tue cave of Dunmore is regarded as the great natural wor- 
der of this district; so much so, that travellers come ong, y” 
their road to see and explore it. At the time of our narra. 
tive, it was believed by the surrounding peasantry to be the :' 
residence of every description of supernatural beings; nay, to, 
this day there arc shrewd notions on the point; but, at a _ 
remoter one, the conviction reigned in its glory. Here, of ' 
great occasions, did the ‘good people” hold their revels; and. 
it. was also the chosen abode of the Leprechauns, or. fai'y me- ~ 
chanics, who from all quarters of the island assembled in ‘it’, 
(the cavern heing suspected to ramify, under ground, to every: 
point of the kingdom), for the purpose of manufacturing foot- * 
gear for the little race to which they were appended. This “| 
could not be doubted, as many had heard the din of ‘ther, , 
hammers, and caught ‘odd glimpses of their green sliérkeens, ”’ 
or of their caps'with red feathers in them, what time thé'stars . 
grew white before the sun. It was the dwelling, too,'of'more 
horrid spirits, of whose-nature there “existed no eléat hotion,”, 
cme i “, de es rs 
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Out avlio, in the very distant abodes of the cavern, roamed 
fiong the off-brink of a little subterranean rivulet, the boun- 
dary of their dark abode, and who took vast delight in exter- 
minating any unfortunate being foolhardy enough to cross the 
forbidden stream, and so encroach on their charmed domain; 
and this was also fully shown by the splintered human bones 
that (really, however) strewed the bed of the rill. | Wild 
shrieks were often heard to pierce the darkness through the 

aping mouth of the cavern; but oftener the merry fairy 
auch, and the small fairy music, tingled to the night-breeze. 

The absolute physiognomy of the face was calculated to 
excite superstitious notions. In the midst of a level field, a 
precipitate inclined plane led down to a sudden pit, across 
which, like a vast blind arch, the entrance yawned, about 
eighty feet perpendicular, and from thirty to forty feet wide; 
overhung and festooned with ivy, lichen, bramble, and a 
vw “Ty of wild shrubs, and tenanted by the owl, the daw, and 
ti ‘@rion crow, that made rustling and screaming exit Into 
théUaylight as soon as disturbed by an exploring foot; and 
when, all at once, you stood on the verge of the descent, and 
looked from the cheery day into the pitch darkness of this 
gaping orifice, repelling and chilling the curiosity that it ex- 
cited,_-giving a promise of something to be discovered, and a 
threat to the discoverer, —suggesting aregion to be traversed, 
so different from our own fair, familiar world, and yet a name- 
less danger to be incurred in the progress,—your heart must 
have been either very callous or very bold, and imagination 
entirely a blank, if, at this first glance, you felt no unusual 
stir within you. 

‘After entering the mouth of the cavern the light of your 
torches showed you that vast masses of rock protruded over- 
head, ready at every step to crush, and held in their place as 
if by miracle alone. A short distance on, two separate pas- 
sages branched to the right and to the left. To explore the 
one, a barrier of steep rocks, made dangerous by the damp 
slime that covered them, should be scaled; then you pro- 
ceeded along a way of considerable length, sometimes obliged, 
from the lowneass of the heading, to stoop on hands and knees, 
still over slippery rocks, and over deep holes formed by the 
constant dripping of the roof, till at last you suddenly entered - 
a spagious and lofty apartment, known by the name of the 
Market-cross, from its containing a petrified mass that has 
some.likencss to the ancient and curious structure so called. 
Indged, throughout the whole chamber, the awfal frolic of 
natups bears comparison with art:—ranges of fluted columns, 
that seem the production of the chisel, only much dilapidated 
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by time, rise almost at correct distances to the arching roof: 
by-the-way, having necessarily been formed by petrifaction, 
drop by drop, it 1s astounding to think of the incalculable 
number of years consumed in the process. And this is the 
regal fairy hall, and the peasants say that when the myriad 
crystallizations that hang about are, on a gala evening, illumi- 
nated, and when the for-ever-falling drops sparkle in the fairy 
light, “the scene becomes too dazzling for mortal vision. 

The other passage winds an equal distance, and leads to thea 
subterranean rill that bubbles, as before mentioned, over 
scraps of human bones, and over some entire ones too; we 
having, when led to the cavern for scenic illustration of the 
facts of this history, adventurously plunged our hand into the 
clear water, and taken therefrom atibiaof unusual length; and 
indeed the fact that such human relics are there to be seen, 
almost a quarter of a mile from the light of the earth, must, if 
we reject the peasants’ finc superstition, show us the misery 
of some former time of civil conflict, that could compel any 
wretched fugitive to seek in the recesses and horrors of such 
a place just as much pause as might scrve him to starve, die, 
and rot. 

On the edge of the descent, exactly opposite the blank gape 
of the cavern, Pierce Shea seated himself, awaiting the return 
of his accidental acquaintance. It was only natural that he 
should entertain some misgivings as to the truth of the story 
just heard from that person, taking into account the kind of 
character his informant, even according to his own showing, 
must necessarily be, and viewing as much of his manner and 
behaviour as had come under Pierce’s immediate notice. But 
a more distressing prepossession seized on his mind, and now 
banished every other fancy. His poor mistress, his beloved 
and lost Alley, might have been hurried by her ravisher, when 
pressed by sudden pursuit and alarm, to this very place. 
Amid its dank and loathsome darkness she might, this moment, 
dreg on a blighted and hated existence, or prepare to yield 
up life altogether: nay, perhaps she was long ago 4 corse, 
festering and unburied in ifs foul recesses. The recollection 
of the horrors he had experienced on the morning after the 
murder came upon him, followed by the forebodings of worse 
horrars yet to come; and he sat stupefied wth the pressure of 
these feelings, when Andy's voice at his bace startled him from 
hig reverie. — : 

Looking yp, he saw the kind and considerate creajure 
standing aver him, ‘‘doubly armed.” It was almost perforce 
that Andy had, on his expedition, been compelled to carry 
agnn. He was as much averse to such intricate weapons as 
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hovest David, in the “ Rivals.” Tohis surmise, the plain alpeen 
ranked higher; because, first, from the simplicity of its con- 
struction, it required no roundabout work, such as priming 
and loading, and cocking and snapping, and putting it to the 
shoulder, and shutting one eye before you could Jet it off ; 
and, secondly, because he knew the practice of the one infi- 
uitely better than the practice of the other. He now appeared, 
however, with his gun in his left hand, and, not verp appro- 
priately, a wooden “noggin” of milk in his right, which he 
said, ‘he could, wid a elcar conscience, take his buke oath 
was hot from the cow, in regard he had milked the hudgecn* 
himself.” The fact is, at the house of a fourth cousin of his 
‘father’s mother’s sister,” where he had scen ‘‘ the blue smoke 
makin’ its way out o' the dour, a sure sign the phaties were 
rowlin’ out on the table;” that is, breakfast in preparation ; 
Andy had gone in, and (upon footing of a relationship the good 
people were, till then, rather unprepared to admit) first ven- 
tared a hint about a ‘little bit an’ sup for himself ;” and, when 
he had made a hearty meal of potatoes and of tolcrably stale 
buttermilk, nothing better being in the way, he next craved 
and got a nogginful for Pierce, together with half a cake of 
‘“‘oriddle bread;” but, as he was crossing over the fields with 
this, he espied, ‘‘as God would have id,” a cow awaiting the 
milkmaid; and slily overturning the buttermilk into “a 
gripe,” Andy approached, and drew from the animal as much 
‘* good milk as he had spilt; an’ he was handy enough at the 
work, in regard that often of a night he used to givea help to 


- Bridge Chree, when the poor crature ‘ud be hard pushed.” 


. Sitting down by Pierce, Andy gave this tale, with a manner 


~ 


so unintentionally and yct so truly droll, that his foster- 
brother, afflicted as he was, could scarcely refuse a smile; espe- 
cially when, with a self flattering broad grin, he ended by 


‘saying—‘‘ I'd lay my ould brogues to a Jaffina,t the colleen 


"ill eware the good people were aforehand wid her this mornin’.” 
| Andy then drew from the breast of his inside coat, that now 


‘for the first time in its life had been buttoned, the half-moon 


of oatmeal bread ; and ‘‘ Now, Master Pierce, agra,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘eat your ‘nough as long as the vit'ls ‘ill lest ; but 


‘gure this isn’t the handsomest kind o’ place we're sittin’ in,” 


staring down at the cave; ‘‘ come, Jet us mako some other 


| Spot that won't look so dushmal.” 


Pieree's feelings all rushed back upon him. He sprang up, 
and said— a 
' “There is ut present no other place for us, Andy; Cro- 


* Little honey. c ' Halfpenny, é 
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hoore-na-bilhoge is in that cave, and I'll drag him frou it, or 
perish in the attempt.” : oy 

The noggin dropped from Andy's hand, and down flowed the 
milk that had cost hiin some time, trouble, and conscience. 
He plunged at the noggin, but, in the attempt, lent it an wns 
intentional kick, that sent it down the descent with increased. 
velocity, till itgave many a hollow thump, thump, among the 
rocks th the mouth of the cavern. Lis distended eyes fol- 
lowed it for some time; then he reddened, and frowned, and 
selecting the vessel as the immediate matter on which to vent 
a vexation derived from another cause, slowly and bitterly 
said, — 

‘*Musha, then, the ould diaoul speed you on yourroad down 
there below!” | 

Pieree, sensible of the kindness of his foster-brother, and 
pitying his loss, exhorted him not to mind the accident, ag 
there was no help for it. 

‘«* None in the world,” Andy replied, mournfully, resuming 
his seat; ‘no help for spilt inilk,* all the world over. But 
tell me, Pierce a-chorra; sure you're only for jokin’ me; sure. 
you wouldn't be the mad cratur to go into that cursed hale 
after Crohoore?” 

‘* Wave I come here for nothing, Andy, when I know he is 
in it?” 

‘« An’ you're sure he is?” 

Pierce gave his authority, and all the circumstances of his 
meeting with the law officer. | 

Well, a-vich; but sure you'd have no chance iv him there,: 
of all places on the face o’ the carth, where the gocd people, 
Christ save us! are as thick as the crows about him ?” Lf 

‘‘FEixcept it was hell itself, nothing else should stop, me,. 
Andy ; and nothing shall.” 

‘© Mostha, but there’s little in the differ.” 

Pierce's new ally, Paddy Loughnan, here interrupted the 
conference. Glancing enviously at Andy, he drew Shea aside, 
and whispered— | 

‘‘Arrah, tell a body who is this wid you?” , 
, ‘« My own foster-brother, and you may depend your lift on 
im.” 

“ Bud, diaoul take him, it might happen he'd be for cryin’ 
halves wid myself?” 

‘*In my mind the poor fellow scarcely knows the meaning; 
of the matter; and i’m quite sure he wouldn't be prid, as an 
informer, with ail the king's gold.” 
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"*¢Then he's just the sort of a soft omadhaun we want; he'll 
do betther than any other; an’ sich a sthrong big fellow may 
bé of sarviee. I'd fitther be on the road at once; we can't 
goin, barrin’ we have the lights; and they’re no nearer nor 
‘Comer; is there any aragath bawn* where the gould came 
from?” 

_ Pierce handed him a shilling. 6 

» «Sweet was your fist. I'vea sort of an ould horse to bring 
me back, an’ I’ll never stay leg till I'm here again. Dhea-a- 
vith!” and the Jaw Mercury vanished. 

' From his observations of this man, and a guess at his calling, 
Andy comforted himself, and tormented Shea, with the ex- 
pressed belicf that his story of baving seen Crohoore enter the 
cave was a falsehood, framed to get money, and that they 
should never again lay their eyes on him or it. ‘An’ I’m 
sorry I have id to say of your father an’ mother’s son, bud 
you're ever an’ always over foolish wid your money,” con- 
tinued Andy, who, on proper occasions, deemed it his bounden 
duty, being by a few years Pierce’s senior, to assume the 
mentor with his foster-brother; though, if he examined his 
conscience, thriftiness was none of his own feelings. 

Shea only drew a heavy sigh in answer to this observation ; 
and, as the day wore on, Andy becfme more certain, and 
Pierce more tortured at his certainty, that Paddy Loughnan 
was ‘‘a bite,” and that Crohoore was no more in the cave 
than he, Andy—‘' Lord keep him from any sich thing !”——was 
‘nit. But as it was near noon when Paddy had set off for 
Castlecomer, and as the distance was five miles, three hours, 
wt least, ‘even including the service of the ‘sort of an ould 
iorse,” must necessarily pass before his return; that time had 
seatcely yet elapsed, and Pierce, though almost hopeless from 
inxiety, did not therefore despair; and in fact, to his great 
joy, and Andy’s undisguised consternation, Paddy made his 
reappearance about three o’clock, mounted on, as (it was now 
3bvious) he had truly termed it, his ‘‘sort of an ould horse,” 
bearing candles, and providentially supplied with touch-paper 
nnd matches, in case of unforeseen accidents within. 

“As the preparations were made for entering the cavern, 
Andy looked on with a stupid stare, except that, now and 
then, his eye scowled over Paddy Loughnan, from top to toe, 
as if he ated the marrow in his bones. When all was ready, 
Pierce turned and addressed him :— i 

" Andy, you must take up your post here ; if the niurderer 

scape us, you cannot vossibly miss him; so, shake hands, 


WEE mony, ov siver, 
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Andy,” he continued, seeing the tears start into the poor fel- 
lon eye, ‘and see that your flint and priming are in good 
order.” 

** Mostha, Picrce, a-cuishla-ma-chree,” replied Andy, mak- 
ing strange faces to conceal his emotion, and dwelling on the 
squeeze ef the hand that had been afforded him—‘‘ Pierce, a- 
bouchal,” (growing familiar)—“‘ just be said an’ led by me: 
once go in there, an’ you'll come out a dead man; or, what's 
worse, divil 2 sight o’ your face we'll ever see, dead or alive:” 

‘“T'll make the trial, Andy.” 

“¢ Considher wid yoursclf what sort they are; divil a crooked 
sthraw they care about your gun.” 

‘You talk to no purpose, Andy.” : 

‘‘An’ then, the poochas, that arc in plenty, too.” 

“* Nonscnse, man, l’d face the devil in his den. Let me 

0. ” 
ae What ‘ill myself say to poor ould Ned Shea, when I must 
go home widout you?” 

‘* Come—free my hand, Andy.” 

‘You won’t get so much us Christhen berrin’!”—struggling 
io keep the hand—‘‘ your bones ’ill be at the bottom o’ the 
poochas’ river!” : 

‘* Let me go, I say again!” 

‘* Mostha!—bud sence you won't do as « body, that’s fur 
your good, 'ud have you, hell to the brogue’s length you'll go!” 
cried Andy, his fears and affection blowing up imto a fury, 
as, more desperately than ever, he clutched ‘Pierce's hand. 

‘Let the gorgoon come on his lawful business, you great 
omadhaun you,” said Paddy Loughnan, at some distanee. 

‘Let you hould your tongue, or I’ll break every bone in 
your unloocky carcass,” retorted Andy; ‘ lawful!—oh, if I 
was near you!” 

‘“Do you niean to restrain me by force, Andy?” asked 
Pierce, smiling. 

‘* Ma-horp-an-diaoul! bud it’s myself that will!” and, cast- 
ing the gun from his left hand, he suddenly clasped his foster- 
brother in his arms, 

«Tut, tut—you are not the man to do it,” said Pierce, 
giving a smart jerk, that at once, freed him, and sent Andy 
reeling among the rocks at a few yards’ distance; and, before 
he .could recover himself, Shea had disappeared into the 
cavern, preceded by Paddy Loughnan. 

The faithful follower plunged after them. A little wa 
from the entrance he caught a glimpse of candlelight, and, 
after many prostrations among unscen rocks, came so near as 
to see it above him, over the barrier already described. 
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‘* Pierce, a-vourneen, wait a doochy bit; only let a body 
have id to say he was kilt alongside o’ you,” Andy cried out. 

«Go along out o’ that wid yourself, you sprissaun,” growled 
the voice of Paddy Loughnan; “ you're big enough to look at, 
but you havn’t the heart of a slucheen!” * 

** Havn’t I?” replied Andy; ‘‘havn’t 12—och!—only lend 
me one hould o’ you, an’ I'll tache you the differ!” and, giving 
a shout and jump of utter defiance, he cast down, according 
to irresistible custom, his old hat. But Paddy, pee 
as he spoke, had left him to vent his ire in chill and darkness ; 
while the hat weary perhaps, of the long ill-usage it had 
undergone in his service, kept so close and snug, that all 
Andy's groping and scrambling to recover it were ineffectual ; 
and at last, content merely to grope onward to the daylight, 
he left it, with a hearty curse, to the phookas. 

‘Well, God be wid you, Pierce Shea,” he said in soliloquy, 
ugain sitting down close by the entrance to the cave, ‘ fur 
there’s little hopes you'll ever see Clarah agin; an’ where's 
the body that ever set eyes on you bud ’ud be sorry, not to 
talk o’ myself? Ma-hoon-chise! if there was his likes the world 
over an’ over, an’ farther, if I’d say id; it was a thousand an’ 
a thousand pities he hadn’t more o’ the gumption, an’ that he 
was given to go by his own will, afore a good adviser like my- 
self. By the gun in my hand, I'll run fur Connaught, or 
some sich for’n part, sooner nor face home widout my poor 
Pierce Shea;” and Andy wept plentifully 

** Arrah, what’s the matther wid you, honest boy?” asked 
a commiserating old woman, who had descended in search of 
astray cow, and was surprised to see a tall, robust fellow 
sitting there, bareheaded, and blubbering at some rate. 

‘‘ enough, an’ worse nor enough,” replied Andy, and he 
told her his whole sad story. 

‘“Why, then,” said the comforter, ‘‘it ’ill be God’s hand, 
an’ God’s hand alone, that ‘ill ever bring him out alive again ;” 
and, professing sorrow that she could not stop, she hobbled off 
after her cow. But, meeting this body and that body, the 
story was repeated and repeated; and one peeped down, 
and then another, and another; and, gaining courage as their 
numbers increased, they at last came down, and Andy saw 
himself surrounded by a crowd of old men and old women, 
young girls and boys, all violent in their condolence. In re- 
turn for his again-told tale, they gratified him with many a 
frightful anecdote of the cave and the inhabitants of the 
eave; and then they turned to Crohoore, surpassing every 


t ‘A Jittle mouse. 
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former horror by accounts of his well-known inti with 
the good people, and of his very latest appearances urfder the 
most appalling circumstances, and in the most bewitched plaees. 

The night began to fall on them while thus engaged, and 
the night’s impressive silence to spread around; and the rocks 
at each side grew browncr, and the horrid yawn of the cave 
blacker &nd blacker. Their voices sunk into murmurs, and 
they dfew close to Andy, no one willing to venture homealone, 
and yet no movement made to proceed together. They dared 
not, in illustration of their stories, any longer point or look 
at the cavern; indeed, there seemed a general effort to change 
the subject. But, while they ceased to speak of it, the cave 
suddenly spoke to them, emitting through its vast mouth an 
awful echo of sounds, that, from the subdued and imperfect 
way in which they reached the group, it was impossible to 
ascribe to a particular cause—to human lips and lungs, or to 
anything else. All shrunk closer together, and— 

. Qh, vaugha! vaugha!” cried Andy, clapping his hands— 

‘‘ there’s an end iv him!” ; 

‘6 An’ murther, murther! see that!” exclaimed two or three 
of his companions, in a breath. ! 

A dim lurid light appeared some little distance in the ca- 
vern, flashing upward, and half showing a well-known face, 
and lending kindred lustre to the two red eyes that fixed 
watchfully upon them. A gencral scream arose, and the light 
was instantly extinguished; but ere another second had 
clapsed, there was a stir in the gloom, immediately at the en- 
trance, and Crohoore-na-hilhoge, the incarnate goblin of their 
terrors, rushed out among them. Ee ; 

Andy Houlohan had the gun in his hand, and in mixed 
horror and desperation, immediately, and without bringing 
the piece to his shoulder, pales the triggers it recoiled with 
violence, and he measured his length among the rocks. Cro: 
hoore checked not his speed a second; but, passing through 
the very midst of the crowd, and scattering them in every 
(lirection, gave Andy one expressive look, and, bounding up 
the ascent, was quickly lost to view, as, added to the increas, 
ing night, the depth in which they stood obstructed their 
vision. After some minutes of silence, and then a generat 
thankegiving for their safety, the pe wed art in @ body; 
leaying Andy to brave by himself all succeeding horrarg. .. .4 

He was-yet in the act of ascertaming to what extent he hed 
been disabled by his fall, or by the fairy-blow rather, when. 
Paddy Loughnan, bare-headed, pale, and agitated, stedd. bas: 
fore him. apenas ¢ impudent aspect he a9 lately: had. 
worn was now gone, and his look cowering.ani terroy+dirickend 
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ais A¥bho fired the shot?” he lustily asked. 
»? Myeelf; an’ sorry I am to say id,” answered Andy, feel- 
-ing his bones. 

‘«¢ At Crohoore, was id?” continued Loughnan, in a close 

whisper. 
pone Ay, a-roon.” 

‘*¢ Did you hit him?” 

‘¢ Och, to be sure I did; but what hurt was that to the likes 
of him?” 

« ‘Where's Pierce Shea? 

_ © Where’s Pierce Shea! musha, you unloocky bird, duv you 
‘come out c’ your hole to ax me that question? Jt was all 
-your doins! Let yourself tell me whero’s the poor gorgoon, 
-or. tt 

«Here, man, here; take the light from my hand—look for 
him in the left windin’ 0’ the cave—hurry, hurry!” and Lough- 
nan was quickly on the back of his ‘‘ sort of an ould horse;” 
-but though the wretched animal could not plead the slightest 
incumbrance of flesh as an excuse for his tardiness; though 

y was armed, or rather hecled, with one rusty spur; and 
even though they faced homewards—a circumstance, as all 
travellers know, of power to inspire horse-flesh with its best 
mittle._still did not ‘‘ the sort of an ould horse” evince much 
sympathy with his master’s visible wish to be far away from 

he cave in as short a time as possible. 

Many a pause Andy made, us he crawled or groped through 
the dangerous intricacies of the cavern, to look about him for 
his ‘foster-brother, and shout his name to the dense mass of 
rock; but the echoes running through the twinings and hol- 
lows, ‘which he translated into a thousand terrible voices and 
meanings, were his only answer. He dared proceed to the 
side of the ‘* poochas’ river ;” and, to confirm his own early 
and worst prophecies, there lay Shea, without sense or 





After a wild burst of sorrow, sincere as ever was sent up 
over a departed friend, Andy raised his beloved Pierce, and 
placed his head on his shoulder, with intent, after a moment's 
test, to convey him to the surface of the earth, as a first step 
towards the only solace he could now know, that is, ‘“‘ dacent 
Christhen berrin’,” for the remains of his dolth. In this situa- 
tion, however, Pierce drew a heavy sigh, and, after a little 
time, opened his: eyes, and stared wildly around him. Re. . 


dognising Andy, his first word was a request that they should 
wumediately quit the cave: one to which, it may be mferred, 
Andy made little opposition. The cool night air much revived 


hita;and he asked ‘how long it'had been since he enteréd-the - 
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cave, and if anything had happened outside. “A thrill of seem. 
ing alarm shook him when he heard of Loughnan’s hasty and 
alfrighted departure; but he grew half frantic at Crohoore’s 
escape, and bitterly accused Andy of negligence and want of 
courage. It was in vain Andy urged the inutility of any at- 
tempt to seize Crohoore, and cited the harmless effect of the 
shot he had fired with so deadly an aim; Pierce insisted on 
his lack of spirit, and averred that, had he been present, he 
would have secured the murderer though surrounded by a 
legion of devils. 

Andy’s time came for asking questions; but Pierce seemed 
very unwilling to give any account of his own adventure; 
and while his foster-brother still continued to urge him, Jack 
Doran and old Ned Shea appeared: they had for some time 
been seeking him out, with « led horse for his accommodation 
homewards, of which, in a very exhausted and harassed state, 
he availed himself, and all returned to Clarah. 

Deran, in compliance with Pierce’s request of the morning, 
had led to his father’s house the assassin of Ballyfoile, who he 
added now fully confessed that Crohoore was his employer ; 
but the man either pretended to be, or really was, totally ig- 
norant of any of Croboore’s affairs, that person having merely 
sought him out, and with a weighty fee hired him for a specific 
purpose 

It was hoped, however, that when brought to justice for his 
offence he would give more ample and satisfactory informa- 
tion. Pierce visited him on his arrival at home; the fellow 
was dogged and saucy, and laughed with brutal levity at every 
threat. He was confined in a place lately constructed for a 
cellar; it had no window, and the door and bolts were strong: 
Pierce, diseusted with the ruffian, locked and bolted the door 
and put the key in his pocket. 

The next morning he a dean the door, for the purpose of 
conveying his prisoner to Kilkenny gaol, but the apartment was 
empty; and the name ‘‘ Crohoore-na-billhoge,” scrawled in bad 
characters on the wall, and as if written with blood, seemed 
plainly to indicate by whose agency the prisoner had escaped. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Lue last-recifed adventure made a deep impression on Pierce 
Shea; he ‘grow gloomy and thoughtful, and confidentially 
acknowledged to his foster-hrother that he was ina degrée be- 
come a convert to his often-urged opinions, and that ‘they 
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spent their time and energies in pursuit of one who, to all 
appearance, was protected by unearthly friends and agency. 
Andy heard this confession in profound silence, but with a 
catching of breath, and an expression of face, that indicated 
a terrified triumph in the late belief it imported, and as if he 
was mortally frightened at a result he had himself so indus- 
triously laboured to produce; then he left Vierce’s prpsence, 
his lips compressed, and his eyes bent studiously on the ground, 
and disappeared, Pierce could not surmise whither. 

‘By my conscience, Pierce,” said Rhia Doran, when Shea 
spoke to him also on the matter, ‘‘the girl js either bewitched 
out of her natural senses and feelings, or something worse has 
happened.” : 

‘¢Something worse ? what do you mean?” 

‘‘ Ay, worse, a thousand times, Pierce.” 

“That is no answer, Doran; speak pene 

‘‘High hanging to me!” resumed his friend, as if angry 
with himself, ‘‘see what I have done now; I forgot who I was 
speaking to: never mind me, Pierce, ma bouchal, and just put 
it all out of your head.” 

** Jack, you must go on.” 

‘Not I, by my soul, Pierce, ma bouchal; and just put it 
all out of your head.” 

‘‘ Jack, you must go on.” 

‘*Not I, by my soul, Pierce; I don’t want to make your 
mind worse than it is.” 

‘Why, Doran, ’tis neither fair nor friendly, thcugh I think 
you a fair and friendly fellow, to keep anything concerning 
Alley from me; therefore I insist on your explanation; you 
shall not leave this till you satisfy me;"—they sat, as usual, 
in the house of Pierce’s father, and at a late hour of the night, 
over their glass. © 
«© Well, a-vich, sure I can just stay where I am, then,” re- 

tied Doran, coolly sipping his liquor; ‘‘ for I had rather sit 

ere & twelvemonth than finish what, like a cursed fool, I so 
heedlessly began; because, though there may be no truth in 
it, it would only increase your troubles, Pierce, my boy, and 
I like you too well to be the bearer of unwelcome tidings.” 

‘*Harkye, Rhia Doran, I know you for a true friend—your 
actions are before me and show it, but my situation and feel- 
ings cannot bear crossing or trifling with; and, though we 
were to break squares for ever, you shall fully quell or fix the 
doubt your words have niade; hera—this moment—on this 
spot.go on, Doran ;" he grew pale, and trembled in pasion. 

“Well, then, sooner than it should come to that, Pierce, 
and that I should find euch a reward for—no matter; T'll sa- 
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tisfy you; but don't think you have threatened me info tom-* 
pliance, Pierce Shea; I suppose you know me well enough 
to believe that neither yourself nor any man alive can bull 

me.” - 

“I know and believe it; that’s enough for you, Doran; go 
on now, and, for the love of heaven do not Lesh me in this’ 
torture.” 

“Well, remember you forced me to speak out, in spite of 
my wish and inclination,” 

*¢T will, I will remember; I acquit you beforchand of all. 
share in the pain or injury your words may inflict; only be 
plain and aboveboard, and do a friend's duty by me.” 

“Why, then, since you must have it, my poor fellow, ‘tis 
thought that, if Alley’s not charmed and blindfolded by some- 
thing not right, she lives with her father’s murderer of her 
own free consent.” 

‘‘Ay,” said Pierce, during the pause which Doran here 
mude, as if to note the effect of his news on the hearer; ‘ ay, 
I guessed what would come out;” he spoke in a stifled voice, 
te ee clenched on the table, and his eyes fixed on his 

end, 

**Kor,” continued Doran, ‘unless the villain has her in 
some stronghold, or prison, and that’s no way likely, seeing 
that their retreat is in the neighbourhood, and that none of 
us havo ever heard of such a place, surely she could long ago 
have made her escape, during one or other of the oecasions 
when Crohoore was absent, and you know yourself he has 
often been absent, and night after night no watch on her; - 
surely the girl might have easily run home to you, if, as T 
said before, she isn’t either—_—” ee 

**Where did you hear all this?” interrupted Shea, stu? 
successful in a strong effort to keep down his feelings. 

** From friends of your own, Pierce: friends to the marrow 
of their bones, who arc not afraid or ashamed to repeat their ! 
words to your face, and do more, maybe, if along with their 
regard for you they saw reason why: you know the boys I. 
monn?” 

“I do,” said Shea, his eyes now turned away and fixed in‘‘ 
stupefied abstraction on the floor. 

* I have lately got them into good order and spirit,” pur: 
suod Doran, ‘: i never fear them for helping o friend, ston’ ’ 
with doing their own little business, if" he again paused,” 
and laid his hand on Shea's arm—*“ if that friend could be” 
trusted, Pierce, my lad.” ts 

** May the good ied of heaven defend me from the truth sf * 
what you say!’—at last exclaimed poor Shea, giving tent 464 
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the bitterness of soul that his friend’s touch had, perhaps, 
freed. from its hitherto stern self-command,—“ that, that 
would be the heaviest stroke of all!—Doran, I could bear to 
sec her a stiff corpse, the cheek pale and cold, and the eye 
clesed, never more to open—I could lean over her grave, and 
look in as she was lowered into it, and listen to the clod strik- 
ing on her coftin—but ¢hat [ could not bear!—It worfld drive 
me mad—it has driven me mad!"—As he spoke, he ¢faspeil 
and desperately wrung Doran's hand, the tears choking his 
utterance and gushing down his face, and he now let fall his 
head upon his friend’s extended arm. 

‘A heavy curse light on my tongue!” cried Doran, his 
voice also broken from emotion; ‘‘ but Pierce, dear, sure it 
wasonly the people’s thought—what they all say—and 1, for 
one, don't believe a word of it.” 

“Dhar Dieu! you dare not believe it!” repeated Pierce, 
starting on his feet, his tears scorched up, and his tone and 
manner entircly altered—‘ you dare not, man, believe a word 
of it, nor anything like it; [ will suffer no living creature to 
believe it of Alley; there never was a holy saint, standing 
before the throne of God in his glory, whiter from shame and 
sin than was my poor Alley! Deny it, you or any man, and 
I will send your soul to its snaker with the lie upon it!” 

“IT sce you want somebody to quarrel with,” said his com. 
panion, in an offended and reproachfal tone, ‘ but you shall 
r.ot fix the quarrel on me; I feel for you and pity yau too 
much, Pierce, to mind anything you say to m¢ in your pre- 
sent fury ;.:.and is this my reward for all I have gone through, 
unasked, and of my own accord, for your sake and hers? 
and when you were lymg on your back, Pierce, not able to 
wag a finger in your own cause, and without another friend, 
or another fool, to stand up for you?” 

‘Lhg young man’s brow relaxed, and the natural reflux of 
his better feelings again brought tcars into his eyes, while he 
sat Gown, offered his hand, and said— 

;“Lask your pardon, my dear Doran; I should have recol- 
lected—if I could have recollected anything—it was a fiiend 
that spoke."’ 

‘It wus, Pierce,” replied Doran, warmly returning his pres- 
sure; “‘and now put the foolish words out of your head; by 
the soul in my body, I would not myself hear an ill word said 
ofpom Alley: put the thing out of your mind; there is nothing 
im #.? 


«< That will not be easy for me to do, Jack,” said Pierce; 
aad .ho was vight: it was no eaay task to pluck out the thorn 
that now festered in his. heart's core; he was never hefore, 
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great as were the griefs and horrors he had encountered. se 
truly miserable. ‘‘ But,” he resumed, ‘‘ you said something 
just now-—what was it?--I heard you very imperfectly—of 
your friends having it in their power to be of use to me; how, 
Doran, and what do you mean?” 

‘It's now uscless talking it over, Pierce; but all they have 
told me-I’'ll tell you, and more you cannot expect. They 
give nea to understand, in the first place, that they have a clue 
to Crohoore's retreat—” 

** Where?-—where?—-how have they been able to discover 
it? I thought they had long ago given up all interference in 
the matter.” 

*¢ You see, Pierce, that was when I had little or no command 
over the boys, and when I was only getting by degrees into 
their good opinion, and they were without much union or 
courage; but now that Iam their lawful captain for the parish 
of Clarah, and have led them on one or two little expeditions, 
with every success, their spirit is up, and their services at my 
back, under certain terms that you alone can take or leave; 
so that they are no fools, and don’t care a blackberry for fairy 
or tithe-proctor, and would just face the ould Jad with his 
horns on As to where and how they made this discovery, I 
do not know; in fact, they have not made me the wiscr, nor 
can I insist on a point that has nothing to do with our lawful 
business; only this much they say, that if you, Pierce Shea, 
will step in among them, one of these fine evenings, and behave 
like the lad of mettle they and I know you to be, it will go 
hard but in a night or two Alley will stand before you, and 
rue have his lodging in the stone jug in Kil- 

eniy.” 

‘What do they want me to do?-—join them?—take an 
oath?” asked Pierce, after a pause. 

‘“Whisht, man—walls have ears—never mind particulars 
now ; only can’t you just hear what the poor gorgoons have to 
say to you, and then judge for yourself?” 

‘Where are they to be found?” 

“Tf can find them for you; we may as well look fer them 
together,” said Doran, carelessly; ‘but follow your own bent, 
Pierce, a-vich; I wish to advise you to nothing, one way or 
thé other.” 

‘* How soon can we mect?—-to-morrow night?” 

«To-morrow night, sure enough, they will be near at hand; 
about ten, J think.” | 

“Very well,” muttered Pferee, dropping his head’ on his 
breast, and again relapsing into silence; but his sot teeth, his 
Yigid features, and unsteady eyo, showed the agitated nature 
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of his reflections. After an unbroken pause of more than two 
minutes, he roze quickly, snatched a candle, and repeated— 

‘Very well;—let us go together; and you had better be 
out of the house at. the time, Doran, waiting for me at the 
broad stone in the bosheen, to escape my father’s suspicions: 
good night.” 

‘¢E will,” said Doran, “but cannot wait long: good night ;” 
they joined hands. e 

“You shall not wait a moment; my mind 3s made up; T'll 
engage in anything—any risk, any fellowship—I would rush 
on death—hell—for present satisfaction and case of mind. 
Ten, you say?” 

“Ten, exactly; good night, Pierce.” They exchanged a 
hearty shake of hands, and retired to their separate chambers. 

At ten o’clock the next night, and by the broad stone in the 
bosheen, the friends accordingly met. Few words were ex- 
changed between them; and Doran rapidly led the way, often 
stopping to look about him, over lonesome and broken paths, 
with which Pierce was not well acquainted, until, after half an 
hour’s forced march, they stuod before a miserable hut, that was 
built in a deserted waste, covered with furze and rock, a hill 
rising at its back, and no other human habitation within view. 

Light glanced through the chinky door, and through a hole 
in the side of the hovel, that, as usual, served at once for 
window and chimney; and from within issued a confused clatter 
of wild mirth, loud talking, the dull music of the bagpipes, and 
atentorian singing. 

‘‘ There is the place,” said Doran to his companion, as the 
paused some distance from the door. At the sound of his 
voice, a tall figure started from behind a thick clump of furze 
and rock within a few paces of them, and asked,—‘* Who's 
there, and what sort o’ night is in id?” 

“It’s a fine night,” answered Doran, in a whisper, though 
the clouds were doe and swollen, the wind muttering, heavy 
drops falling, and not a star to be seen. 

‘* An’ go It is,” said the challenger; ‘‘go your ways, an’ God 
be wid ye,"—and he instantly disappeared. 

“ Come on, then,” Doran resumed, and they walked up to 

. the door of the cabin. 

** Stop a moment,” said Pierce, as his friend felt about the 
door for the knotted string that moved the wooden Jatch—‘ I 
did not quite expect this; I do not like to enter such a place.” 

** Nonsense,.—trash,—childishness!" retorted Doran, in 

a sharp tone—‘‘the heart to change now! doubts and 


.. fears to come now!—what can you fear in my company? are 
. Yeu a man?” ; 
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He held him by the breast of the coat with one hand, with 
the other violently pulled up the heavy latch, the door swung 
wide open, and they walked in briskly. 

There was an immediate cessation of all sounds among the, 
inmates of the cabin, and eight or ten men springing up, and, 
thrusting their hands into their bosoms, showed, by their scowl-. 
ing brows and ferocious looks, nothing of hospitable welcome | 
to the Supposed intruders until Doran’s password, ‘It’s fine 
weather, boys,” and their ready recognition of him, caused an 
instant relaxation of feature, and ‘‘ Cead mille failte, Rhia 
Doran!" was shouted in no gentle accents from every tongue. 
When the enthusiasm of his welcome had somewhat abated 
Pierce observed glances of constraint, if not of suspicion, at 
himself; but as soon as Doran, sitting, or rather resting with | 
one thigh on a rude table, round which the men were grouped, | 
and asstwming an air of carcless good-fellowship, as he looked 
about him, had passed something in a quick whisper, room was 
nade for Shea; and ‘* Sha-dhurth, a-bouchal,” * addressed to 
him, as in rapid succession they quaffed their liquor, proved 
that his friend, or his own name, had sufficient influence to 
change into cordiality and interest whatever disagreeable feel-, 
ing his entrance might have caused: in fact, the men lost all , 
constraint before him, abandoning themselves, in a few mo- 
ments, to their natural manners and noisy humour. 

Being seated, he had leisure to examine the kind of place_ 
in which he was, and the description of persons amongst whom 
he found himself. The whole extent of the interior of the 
hovel was a single apartment, not exceeding fifteen feet in 
length, and ten in breadth, and scarcely of sufficient height ta |. 
allow a tall man to stand erect in the middle of the floor; the , 
mud walls were unplastered; and the straw that had becn, 
mixed with this primitive material, to keep it together, started 
and bristled out at every side; overhead the puny wattles of , 
the roof, black and shining with smoke and soot, badly con-, 
nected the inartificial covering of heath; the floor, full of. 
inequalities of bedded stone and uneradicated furze, differed. 
but little from the open moor without, from which it had only 
recently been deducted; and everything, in fact, showed a 
hasty and careless construction. ‘ 

Close by one wall ran a rough dcal plank, supported by piles., 
of loose stones, forming the seats upon which at a narrow ; 
table, about a dozen men were crowded ; and, at its other side,. , 
large stones, without any gine or board, supplied seats te., 
eome half dozen more. There was no chimney; but two, 
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* Your heal.h, lad. 
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benches, made of slate and clay, enclosed an area within which 
a few sods of turf emitted a feeble blaze; and sitting very near, 
crippled up into a lump, her knees reaching higher than her 
head, her bleared eyes steadfastly fixed on the decaying embers, 
arid her whole air and position showing an unconsciousness .or 
cayéJessness of the dinning noise, was the hostess of this lowly 
auberge. In the corner to her left appeared an enchosure of 
= ‘stones that fenced in the heath on which she lay¢ and, 
in “the other, a roughly-constructed and uncouthly-shaped 
barrel, from which, by the agency of spigot and faucet, she 
drew, in wooden noggins, and as her guests claimed it, the 
stout, though now exploded, shcbeen. 

At one side of Pierce Shea, and immediately next him, sat a 
prim-looking little fellow of middle age, with a large, bloated, 
gdat’s-hair wig, that, cocking up behind like a drake’s tail, left 
the roots of his skull visible, with a red silk handkerchief under 
his neck, remarkable, when contrasted with the bare and 
scoréhed throats and breasts of the others; and altogether he 
had & way about him very different from, if not superior to, 
his companions—a look of self-defined and long-established 
importance and wisdom; as well he might, being by day the 
only schoolmaster of the district, and by night the only 
' writer of notices, regulations, and resolutions, and orator in 
general to the reformers of Clarah, as Clootz was to the human 
race. Opposite to him, in appearance as well as situation, 
sit’a tall, bony, squalid being, of a meagre, sallow face, hung 
roufid with an abundance of coal-black hair, bent brows of 
the same sable hue, shading degp, wild eyes; his beard four 
weeks jinshaven, and his habiliments, from head to foot, only 
the tattered’ remains of a vesture that, in its best day, had 
beeri but indifferent. Pierce thought he should recollect to 
have before seen this man, in the following situation: — 

Passing by a cabin, which it was known the tithe-proctor 
had recently spoliated, a heavy shower of rain overtook him, 
and ‘he knocked at the door for admission, supposing it to be 
sécured, A husky voice desired him to come in; he did so, 
and Gebeld such a scene of misery as his eyes had never before 
experienced. ‘The large, waste den, with its sides rough as a 
quarry, and the black roof dripping rain and soot, did not 
contain a single article of the most common domestic furniture; 
ané“on a amall bundle‘ of’ straw, at one side, lay a shivering 

irF* bf'some nine or ten years; while two other children, a. 

y and girl, ‘not; more than five and six, squatted on the 
darttp Ey fons, hich was strewed with straw and rpshes, 
200GH childish-sport, but ‘in “that premature melancholy and 
abstraction that the children of want and misery so often ox- 
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hibit to the eye of a susceptible beholder. For some time he 
saw no other human creature, and, addressing one of the 
children, asked, suddenly, ‘‘ Have you no father?” 

‘The same hoarse voice that had spoken before he entered 
now made answer, in a kind of seoffing laugh, from the chim- 
ney corner: ‘“* To be sure they have ’em, why shouldn't they ?” 

Picts turned towards the place: there was no fire on the 
hearth; but upon the hob, and deeply shaded by the projec- 
tion of the huge chimney, sat a man about forty, without 
shoes, stockings, coat, or vest, small-clothes and a soot- 
stained shirt his only covering. His arms were folded hard, 
his chin sunk into his breast, his bare legs crossed, and he 
swang and jogged them to and fro, in action that betokened 
a sullen and desperate indifference to the ruin about him. 

‘¢ Ay, there they is, now,” he continued, as Pierce stared 
at him in silence; ‘‘one, two, three iv them; an’ I’m their 
father, an’ what am I to do wid ’em?” 

‘‘Where's their mother?” asked Pierce. 

«¢ Avoch, an’ what a question you puton me! I went down 
the bosheen, yesterday, after the proctor left as, an’ I tould 
‘em she was gaspin’; yes, I tould ’em my wife was gaspin’s 
an’ the good Christhens wouldn’t believe me; an’ yet she was 
stiff afore me when I cum back, an I buried her widout 4 
wake, or a sheet to wind her in; an’ see here—here’s what 
she left me.” 

He stooped and took up a bundle of dark rags, which, from 
the wenk cries that immediately reached Pierce's ears, he dis- 
covered to be at once the cradle and swaddling-eclothes of a 
new-born infant. The man laid the babe on his lap, and 
added— 

‘“‘An’ I'm to sit up all night an’ watch this dawny bit iv 1 
erature, and feed it, havin’ nothin’ more nor a few cout 
phaties; ay, there’s three of them fur you, an’ I’m thet 
‘father, if you want to know id, an’ what am I to do wid ’ém 
sure that’s jist the way it’s wid me, a-vich.” 

Pierce was sure that this same man now sat before him 
The rest of the company were not particularly distinguished 
a young fellows, gay, heedless, and uncharacterized. 

. e table was covered with slops of liquor, and the whol 


_ behaviour and appearance of the men showed they’ had beer 


for some time before Pierce's entry, trying the potency of 4 
home-brewed ale, some of which Doran also eu he kh 
friend anil himself, as, with half a cake of oaten bréad, it W 
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the only refreshment the old ‘“colluch”* could of would 'pr 


duce, Perhaps, joined to the riotous mirth that naw we 
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on, serious business had been in debate before the appearance 
of Shea; for he could perceive that, in the midst of their 
wildest hilarity, whispers and looks occasionally went round: 
at all events, he certainly missed the accompanying hubbub 
of the bagpipes, previously heard at the door; and hinting at 
the first circumstance, and particularly mentioning the last to 
his companion—. e 

‘Come, Murthock,” cried Doran, slapping on the kampy 
shoulders a stupid-looking blind creature, who was seated 
apart from the others, and who, his music silent, seemed to 
have sunk into sympathizing nonentity, as if he had only ex- 
isted while his instrument was at work, or as if the breath that 
gave him life had been blown into his lungs by one of its com- 
plex pipes, part of the stock by which it was itself vivified, 
and that, the one exhausted, the other must fade away: 
*¢ Come, Murthock, strike up ‘Andrew Carey,’ or ‘Sheelah-na- 
gig,’ or something that’s hearty.” 

The bent and lethargic figure instantly got a little motion, 
as the bellows gave the first puff, and he answered, ‘‘ Ha! 
ha! I wouldn’t doubt you, Khia Doran; you war always 
the boy for my money; faith, an’ I'll give you purty nate 
rousic as ever left a poor piper’s bag;” then, busily stirring 
his arm, he emitted avery dismal, and, as he played it, a very 
discordant air. 

‘‘QOh, murther, murther! your pipes want a drink, Mur- 
thock, they’re so sorrowful; here, man, take this, and try 
something that won’t set us crying.” 

‘‘Sha, sha, sha, Rhia Doran; you war never fond o’ bein’ 
sad yourself, an’ small blame to you, for your blood is hot an’ 
sthrong;” he seized the noggin, and stretched his neck to have 
a good guzzle; ‘that was ‘The Whiteboy’s Lamentation ;’”— 
another draught;—‘‘bud stay now till I give you ‘The 
Whiteboy’s Delight ;’ here goes.” 

‘‘Do so, Murthock; something that has fun in it, or by 
this blessed liquor I'll take you to the threshold, cut your 
bags, and let your music about the fields.” 

“* Never fear,” said Murthock, stirring his arms with some- 
what quicker motion, though he only repeated the former air 
(Gf air 1t might be called which air had none) in more jigging 
time; in truth, except in the instance of his having been born 
blind, nature never intended Murthock for a musician. His 
-etraims did not fail, however, to impose on his audience, and 
inspire them with many a vociferous shout, at which, well 
plessell, the ereature smiled in self-flattery, and then plied his 

«bellows with utighs and main, so that his chanter squeaked 
more and more shrilly, and his drone grunted more and more 
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deeply, as if mm ill humour with its own music; the whole cf- 
fect not unlike a noise to which, we believe, it has sometimey 
been locally compared, namely, a litter of young pigs inaking 
clamorous demands on their poor worn-out dam, whieh iw 
gruff expostulation she admits or rejects. eS 
Pierce had sat down among these people unwillingly, and- 
with a mind unfit to mix in such a scene of loud and rude: 
merriment; but the noggins were often and often emptied to: 
his long life, and reign, and health, and he could not fail to 
ledge his companions in as oft and repeated draughts. We 
ave heard experienced sages complain (as who has not?) that 
the miserably thiu potation of our degenerate day is nothing to 
that of the substantial shebeen of the days that are gone; and 
Pierce Shea felt and proved the truth of half at least of this 
assertion. After the ice of temperance and self-command is 
once broken, there is no hearticr tippler than a sorrowful 
man; the sudden and wild relief he has received he will wildly 
endcavour to kecp up, and this can only be done by successive 
libations; so Pierce drank on as rapidly as any around -+him; 
felt his heart grow lichter and lighter; and at last, to Mur. 
thock’s extreme consolation, became as noisy as any other mua 
in the hovel. f 
In the midst of his utmost enjoyment, the uttle rustic 
prig who sat by his side, laying his hand on Pierce’s arm, 
said— 

‘‘Bud, musha, my poor boy, that’s thrue—you're still ow 
the hunt for Alley Doolin’, we hear; an’ isn’t it a strange 
thing to be supposed, an’ a shameful thing to be hard spokea 
of, that you're livin’ to this day of your life among your neigh, 
bours, an’ never joined yourself to the jolly lads, that, sayin’ 
nothin’ o’ their glory in the good cause, are the only livin' 
sowls to help you to a sight iv her?” a ag 
Pierce was about to reply with much vivacity, when one.of 
the young peasants, commencing by a prefatory yell, sang out 

owns * 6 es | ‘ 
They must lave off their tithin’ an’ rackin’ iv acres, Ms 
Or we'll roast ‘erm as brown as a loaf at the baker's; fhe, 
An’ we'll nip off their ears, and we'll lave their heads bare, “4 

As they do wid the calves in the county Kildare.” F 
These lines were chorussed by the whole set, at a mad, sheut- 
ing pitch of voice, that made the wattles of the reof ring 
again, and Pierce could scarcely get in his carnest question 
of—"‘Do you,” to the little man,—‘ or do any of you know 
where Alley Docling is to be found?” _ . egy 
‘“‘ Fair an’ asy, now,” replied the schoolmaster, who seemed 
by general consent, or undisputed privilege, to ba official 
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, ‘‘for it’s fair an’ asy that goes far in the day; do 
we know anything iv your sweetheart, is id? Maybe we do, 
maybe we don’t; an’ ’case we do, what’e the raison, I say once 
avin’ that you're not like a son o’ green Ireland, the crature. 
dom’ as mooch as you can, an’ sorry in your heart that you 
can't; do more, against the rievin’, plundherin’, myrtherin’ 
rapparees o’ tithe-proctors, the bitter foes iv ould Irgland’s 
land ;~—slingin’ at home, becase the blow doesn’t sthrike hard 
on’ yourself, an’ never heeding the means o’ the poor neigh- 
beurs, that are left to starve, or rot like ould horses in the 
ditches, becase the Sassenach clargy, that doesn’t care a 
crooked sthraw for them or theirs, must have grand houses to 
live in, brave horses to hunt, coaches to take their pleasure 
in, an’ costly fastes, where there’s the mate of all kinds, every 
day in the year, Fridays an’ all, an’ wine galore to dhrink”— 
the erator paused in his set speech, now for the hundredth 
time-repeated, to ply his noggin, as speaking is dry work, 
and with a bitter and indignant regret, no donbt, thst his 
was not the wine to which he had alluded_—_‘‘why you don't 
look like a boy that ‘nd be a sprissaun, or afeard to do a 
thing because a bit o’ danger might lie in the way.” 

. He here made another pause, as if inviting some reply; 
and,.as Pierce looked up to speak, he observed a leer on the 
face of the younger part of the assembly, which he suspected 
might be interpreted into scorn of his want of spirit, hinted 
atin the latter part of the pedagogue’s address: his eyes, 
rapid as lightning, glanced on Doran—who all this time con- 
titiped his half-sitting posture at one end of the table, coolly 
tappme it with a switch—to ascertain whether or not the 
general sneer was borrowed from him; but his friend’s coun- 
tenance betrayed no mark of anything insulting or disagree- 
dble;:then, knitting his brows, and looking hard at the 
fallow who wore the broadest grin— 

‘*Ts there any man here,” he asked, ‘who dares to question 
my courage or say I fear danger?” ‘ihe lad, immediately 
apprehending his meaning; change at once the expression of 
his features, and thrusting his hand in amity acrogs the table, 
‘‘ Never a one ‘ud say it to your father’s son, Master Pierce, 
wbouchal,” he exclaimed; “but,” assuming a jocose cast of 
fod; and winking at Pierce, while he nodded at the orator, 
‘“¢here’s one thing Monurteen left ont in his noration, an’ 
niyself was goin’ to put in his mind that it’s from us, poor 
cratyres iv Romans that we are—go vioch a Dhea urivi* it's 
frodie'us, an’we hove the sin iv idon our heads, the Sassenach 
clargit'takes.wvhat bnysithe mate they ates iv a Friday,.an’ 

278 ® Gad look down on us. 
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we will be afther lettin’ ’em doa thing that no Christhen sow! 
‘ud do, barrin’ he was a dog.” 

‘*Whool by my sowkens,” said another, ‘that’s the worst 
o’ the story; arrah. Mourteen, what made you forget that?" 

‘‘Musha, how can a body think iv everything at once?” 
said a third; ‘au’ tho’ Mourteen happened to spake about 
the mishnoch* o’ the boy, it’s well known that if he were as 
handy at everything as he is at the tongue, the divil himself, 
Lord save us! eouldate stand afore him.” 

But old Mourtcen, nothing discouraged at this raillery, 
and reckoning himself as much above them as mind 1s 
above matter, only vouchsafed a scornful glance at his boyish 
companions, and, pulling down his wig with both hands, pre- 
pared to conclude his speech, while they, leaning forward on 
their elbows, put on faces of mock gravity and attention. In 
fact, Mourteen prided himself on his eloquence, and never 
failed to exercise it when good occasion offered; and the 
opportunity of haranguing and converting Pierce was too rare 
and tov favourable to be neglected. Ue had enlisted many 
in the war against tithe-proctors, and so fur was valued; but 
like his great prototype, the Athenian orator, Mourtcen was 
rather the cause of courage in others than distinguished for 
that virtue in his own person: in one word, his friends knew 
him to be a rank coward, and at this constitutional weakness 
the shafts of their satire were now directed. Pierce, however, 
unacquainted with the fact, and not understanding the humour 
of the party, listened attentively to the conclusion of Mour- 
teen’s lecture, which ran as follows:— | 

* Hasn’t the Sassenach clargy, I say, all Ireland to himself 
every tenth year, while the world is a world? an’ sure, if 
he had a conscience along wid id, that might be enough, an’ 
not for to send the bloody procthor on our back, to lift the 
double o’ that agin; to take the food from our mouths, our 
Christhen mouths, an’ the rag o’ coverin’ from our beds an’ 
our bodies; an’ our own poor clargy, God bless ’em, that kept 
wid us in want an’ sorrow, an’ cums to us night and mornin’, 
thro’ wet an’ dhry, could an’ hardship, tq stand by our sick 
beds, an’ make Christhen sowls in us,—what do they get but 
bits an’ scraps, the scrapin’s and Javin’s the Sassenach laves 
behind ?—-the Sassenach that rises the hire widout arnin’ id, 
robbin’ id from them that does; the Sassenach that therght'to 
tear and burn us up, root and branch; that hunted our sog- 
garths like bastes o' the field, an’ hung an’ shot them, <gn’ all 
iv us, jist because we said our prayers afther the ff zion o' 
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them that went afore us, an’ cum afther us, and ‘ill do the same 
for ever an’ ever, amin, praise God and thank God that laves 
us the wondher to tell that we'ro here to do id at all. Musha, 
mushg!” Mourteen added, hastening his peroration, from a 
misgiving of some slight confusion of ideas, and a dread of 
getting farther bogged (as he would himself have called it)— 
‘‘musha, an’ ochone-a-rie, it's enough to make a bodyerun mad 
to think iv id!” e 

‘I believe what you say is true,” said Pierce, in reply to 
this holding forth, and anticipating Mourteen’s tormentors, 
who, with many a shrewd wink, were preparing to open their 
battery on the spokesman; ‘‘but my father has all along 
taught me to ask what I now ask you—how much good has 
come or can come from all you are able todo? Little mischief 
to your real oppressors, and your own death upon the gallows, 
more certainly than the relief you look for.” 

His attention was here riveted by the miserable man oppo- 
site to him, who at once, with that violence of action and 
furious contortion of countenance for which the Irish peasant 
is remarkable, poured out a speech in his native tongue, 
ried it instinctively as the most ready and powerful me- 
dium of expressing his feelings; for one who boggles, and 
stammers, and is ridiculous in English, becomes eloquent in 
Trish: we follow the speaker in translation, which will neces- 
ty show none of the rude patvis he must have betrayed, 
had he attempted, as all the pullers did, to display his feelings 
in 8 language almost unknown to them and him. ‘‘ Who 
talks of the good we can do?—we look not to do good; we are 
not able nor fit to do good; we only want our revenge! And 
that, while we arc men, and have strong hands, and broken 
hearts, and brains on fire, with the memory of our sufferings 
—that we can take. Your father, young man, never writhed 
in the proctor’s gripe; he has riches, and they bring peace 
and. plenty, so that the robber’s visit was not felt or heeded: 
but look at me!”—with the fingers of one hand he pressed 
violently his sallow and withered cheek, and with the other 
tore open the scanty vesture, that, leaving him uncovered 
from the shoulders to the ribs, exhibited a gaunt skeleton of 
the human form—‘‘I have nothing to eat, no house to slee 
An; tay starved body is without covering; and those I loved, 
and that loved me, the pulses of my foe are gone; how 

one, and how am I as you see me? Twelve months ago I 

ad 2 home, and covering, and food, and the young wife, the 
mother of my children, with me at our fireside; but the plun- 

derex cate on a sudden; TI was in his debt; he has & public 
hows, ‘and he saw me sitting in another in the village; he 
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took my cow, and he took my horse; he took them te kim- 
self; I saw them—and may all ill luck attend his il-got 
riches !__I saw them grazing on his own lands; I was mad; 
everything went wrong with me; my landlord came, and 
swept the walls and the floor of my cabin; my wife died _m 
her labour ;—-who was to stand up for me?—-where hadd a 
friend on a great one to help me?—No one, nowhere; there 
is no fsiend, no help, no mercy, no law for the poor Irishman ; 
he may be robbed, stripped, insulted, set mad, but he has no 
earthly friend but himself!” 

The wretch sprang from his seat, seized his vessel, and, 
with the look and manner of a maniac, added,— : 

‘‘And here let every man pledge me! May his heart 
wither, and his children and name perish—may the grass 
grow on his hearth-stone, and no kin follow his corpse to the 
grave—who will refuse to wreak on the hard-hearted proctors 
the revenge they provoke by the sorrows they inflict!” 

All had arisen; even the old woman had stretched her 
wrinkled face and stringy neck into the circle, and, as the 
toast was quaffed, her shrill tones mingled with the hoarse 
*¢amen” that followed. In this moment of frenzy and inebri- 
ation,—his youthful sympathy in their cause grafted on the 
hope of recovering his mistress,—did Pierce Shea take the 
Whiteboys’ oath, and with wild clamour was his inauguration 
celebrated. 

‘And now,” said Doran, when the uproar had somewhat 
subsided, speaking in a calm and earnest voice and manner, 
‘listen to me all: I appoint Pierce Shea my first lieutenant 
for the parish of Clarah; are all content?” 

A general hurrah, joined with new congratulations, shaking. 
of his hand, and drinking to his health, was the answer. 

‘And you freely accept the commission?” Doran resumed, 
fixing his eye on Shea, and proffering his hand also. 

“LT accept it; but—no matter!—I accept it uncondition- 
ally; I jom you for your own sakes; for your cause, your 
wrongs, and your revenge; for your success or failure—for : 
good or ill—redress or the gallows.” ee, 

“Tt is enough,” said Doran, violently squeezing Shea's 
hand, while his eyes sparkled, and his cheeks grew pale with. 
strong emotion. o 

“Meantime,” resumed Pierce, ‘let me fairly own thats 
another motive first led me this evening among you.”. won| 

“‘We know what you mane,” interrupted Mourteen, “an’ 
are ready an' willin’ to remember id; sure one good turn de # 
sarves another.” : age at anes? 

“You all know my. situation, men,” said Pierre; after a 
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pause, dropping his head on his hand, to hide the overflowing 
‘ tears that a moment’s recurrence to his personal misfortunes 
rendered irresistible. 

**We do, we do,” they cried out, ‘‘an’ it’s the hearts in 
our bodies that are achin’ for you, Masther Pierce, a-roon ; 
an’ wait till we show you so mooch, widout more talkin’ about 
id.” 
‘It's only thought and expected,” continued Mourteen, 
‘that our new licutenant ‘ill come wid us one night, just to 
make clear an’ clane his good wishes for the cause, an’ the 
next night will bring him straight ahead on Crohoore-na- 
bilhoge.” 

‘“‘'That’s id; that’s the very thing,” the men repeated. 

‘¢T shall not fail,” answored Pierce. 

‘*Then, I believe,” said Doran, ‘‘our business for to-mor- 
row night is to call, out of love and kindness, on Peery Clancy, 
the friend of poor Terence Delany here,” nodding at the man 
who had haraneued them in Irish. 

* Life will be spared?” asked Pierce. 

‘‘ Life and limb, unless cars are legs or arms,” answered 
Doran; and Pierce objected or questioned no further, though 
he saw a grim smile of disagreeable expression on the features 
of Terence Delany. 

_ An’ in throth,” said one of the young fellows, ‘I’m tould 

the poor man is hard o’ hearin’; a great pity, sure, when it’s 
a thing so aisy to be righted; fur there is nothin’ in the wide 
world to do but jist crop the cars as close to the head as a 
body can, an’ I'll take my swear he’ll hear a Whiteboy at any 
rate, fur a good mile o’ ground, as long as he lives ever 
afther.” 

‘* Musha, that’ill be no more nor aChristhen turn,” said an- 
other; “‘fur who wouldn’t pity a poor body that's deaf, like 
him? an Bryan Whichpatrick must scrawb him a good turn 
ou the fiddle, when he gets the gift o’ hearin’.” 

They had attached to their body a man of the name here 
mentioned, or rather of a name like it, Fitz-patrick being its 
true pronunciation, who was their poet and musician, and who 
always added effect to their processions, when they paraded a 
poor proctor to the place of his punishment. 

“Ay,” said Mourteen, ‘an’ we. may as well plant. him in 
the: ground up to his chin, just to see if he’d sprout into an 
honest man.” . 9 
__ Arreds, there’s little f¥ar o’ that,” he was answered; “ fur 
if you-war to sow an acre o’ proctéré, the diaoul a worse erop 
could a poor body have te leok at in the harvest-time,”.. 

. #Oeh, an’ have’ a card, Boys,” said another, ‘but they'd 
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grow up into a nate crop o’ hemp, that 'ud make cravats fur 
some iv us, a8 aisy as we're takin id.” 

Thus, in the spirit of that peculiar levity and jeer which the 
Irish peasantry mingle with the feeling and execution of their 
ver hardshi s, despair, and revenge, did they discuss the 
business of the night, until Doran, rising up, and smartly 
rapping the table, said,— 

‘‘Come, come, enough for to-night; every man quietly and 
by himself to his home, if he has one. Murthock, don’t sleep 
over your part of the work; be careful to warn all the boys; 
you're better at it than at your music, my good fellow.” 

‘‘Ha! ha! Rhia Doran; you're welcome to your joke; 
bud, afore to-morrow night, all the boys in the parish ‘ill know 
id, Sty God, iv Murthock does be a live piper.” 

pon this the council broke up, and Pierce and Doran 
returned to old Shea’s house. 


CHAPTER X. 


Wuen Pierce Shea had slept away his intoxication, and with 
it the enthusiasm it had excited, he awoke to feel the goad- 
ings of an upbraiding conscience; for he recollected he had 
broken his father’s most positive injunction. The old man’s 
ood sense early perceived that the acts committed by the 
iteboys, even divested of their immoral and cruel character, 
could only in the end bring ruin on themselves. He was 
rich, as Terence Delany remarked, and the tithe-proctor had 
been to him but the cause of a pecuniary loss, which, however 
unwillingly he might have suffered it, was in itself of little 
inconvenience: his passions escaped, therefore, undue agita- 
tion, and his reason exercised a comparatively unbiassed sway. 
Pierce was a dutiful son, as well from principle as inclina- 
tion; his father was to his only child a fond and good father, 
and, exclusive of the affection this insured in a warm and 
virtuous heart, he entertained the highest opinion of his 
parent’s good sense. It was, therefore, afflictmg to him to 
reflect on what he had done in joining an association from 
all intercourse with which the paternal voice had repeatedly 
commanded and warned him; in addition to his other causes 
of unhappiness, the thought made him very wretched; and 
when, the next night, he stole with a felon’s step from his fa- 
ther’s roof, to .assist, in an ese outrage, a foreboding of 
heavy and retributive svi! to follow caused his heart to sink 
in his bosom.’ 5, : rae 
But he had solemnly sworn,to obey his captain in all 
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things, and a refusal to comply with the present order, Pierce 
shuddered to think, might lay the sin of perjury on his soul. 
His courage and consistency, too, would at once be questioned ; 
and then caine the strongest and most beguiling argument ot 
all—his conduct on this night was to aid in discovering and 
releasing his mistress; and tn dragging to punishment the mur- 
derer of her parents. Right or wrong, it was a sacrificg called 
for at his hands by the loudest voice of love, duty, and ne- 
cessity; and so he braced himself to concede to it, like o 
man to whom desperate resources are the only alternative. 
Doran awaited, and joined him at a short distance from his 
father’s house, wearing over his clothes a shirt, the distinguish- 
ing garb of the fraternity, whence was derived their denomina- 
tion of Whiteboys, and armed with two pistols secured in a 
belt, whilst at his back was slung a huge bullock’s horn, which 
besides being used to sound the different signals, was a badge 
of command worn only by leaders. Pierce, according to orders, 
had also provided himself with a shirt, horn, and arms, which 
being now adjusted, the friends set out at a brisk pace. 
Even to Doran, Shea disguised his real feelings, apprehen- 
sive that any doubt or misgiving might be construed into 
pusillanimity or cowardice, terms ever most humiliating and 
distressing to a young man’s car; he even forced himself 
to affect the swagger of a bravo, than which nothing could 
be more loathsome to his mind and spirits, while Doran 
volubly rehearsed, half in laughter, the feats and glories that 
night to be realized. 
After some smart walking, they ascended an eminence, 
about half a mile from Pierce’s home, where Rhia Doran, 
putting his gigantic horn to his mouth, blew a deafening blast, 
that—our veracious old chroniclers have often assured us— 
could be distinctly heard at the distance of three Irish miles, 
af the night was still and the low breeze favourable. In an 
instant he was answered from other eminences, contiguous, 
and far off, and all around; and a final flourish, that startled 
the ear of night, in the low country almost at their fect, ter- 
‘mhinated the signals. 
** And now, lieutenant, to the place of muster!” said Doran; 
and, descending the hill together, they approached a number 
of men who were assembled in a field at a little distance. As 
the friends joined them, others were seen scrambling or leap- 
“ing over fences on every side, all garbed like themselves, but 
only a few with horns and weapons, the majority being un- 
“badged and unarmed. After a short pause the muster seemed 
, completed ; oy gathered in silent bustle round Doran and 
‘Shea, and the former inquired— : 


? 
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“Ts everything ready with you, boys?’ ce 

“All right, an’ nate, an’ purty, captain, agra, an’ mn our 
glory,” he was answered. 

“The nags, then!” crie¢ Doran. They ran to the four 
corners of the field, or jumped into the adjoining one, a 
every man returned holding a horse, that had been pressed’ 
from defferent farms on their route, nor were the worst put irt 
requisition. The two finest and grandest steeds having been 
presented to Doran and Shea, the leader at once mounted, 
exclaiming— 

‘Well, then, jolly boys as ye are, up and ram along; and 
the devil take the hindmost for his supper!” 

All were instantly on horseback, and with a stifled though 
general “hurrah!” dashed off at full speed, first, over the 
hedges and fences immediately around them, then sometimes 
over a bit of road, if it happened to come in the way, but for 
the most part over hedge and ditch, again hill and hollow, 
stream and bog, like mad and evil spirits careerine with the 
night-blast, their hoarse and guttural ‘‘hurrah!” still occasion- 
ally breaking out in wild and unearthly cadence. 4 

‘ew accidents occured on this headlong ride, and those of 
no importance, if it be taken into consideration that, with 
the exception of Doran and Shea, no man in the party sat in 
saddle, nor had even a bridle to direct or govern his steed; 
blessed was he that boasted so much as a halter; and it must 
be allowed that, under such disadvantages, they displayed 
considerable skill in horsemanship; much more, we are in- 
clined to think, than a regularly drilled squadron of dragoons 
would show, if similarly accoutred and situated. eo 

And “hurrah! hurrah!” they still muttered, as they ‘still 
swept along, until, after somewhat more than an hour's mad 
driving, the horses began to stumble and totter from fati¢ne. 
Then Doran’s voice was again heard. 

‘*We ought to be near upon the place for a change,” he 
said to those immediately around him. - 

*‘At the foot o’ the rath afore you, captain,” was the 
answer, Epa 

He sounded his horn, and was promptly answered from the’ 
direction pointed out, and spurring and leghing, he set tha 
example of one desperate push to gain the point of relief. 

‘‘Faultha, faultha,* to the rattlin’ boys that dhrive by 
night!” was shouted by many voices, as at last they came up 
the destined hill. = henge oath 

Doran instantly flung himself from his saddle, asking, ** How 
many horses have you?" 

* Welcomz, welcome, 
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‘ Five-an’-forty, captain, you darlin’ o’ fellows.” 

‘‘fnough; and enough is as good as a feast ;” then turning 
te Pierce, during an instant’s delay in changing their saddles, 
‘‘Come, lieutenant, your hand; by the blessed moon you are 
« brave whitcboy alrcady!" the girths were now tightened, 
the bridle flung to him, and he was again on horseback in a 
twinkling, adding to the party that had met them, ‘We'll be 
here again in an hour, be sure to have bastes ready y’ and 
‘‘up and ram along, boys!” was again the word, and onward 
all again dashed at the same furious rate as before. 

At last they entered amid a few straggling huts, built at 
irregular distances, and in disorderly lines, dignified by the 
inhabitants with the name of a village. The stillness and so- 
briety of night prevailed ; no light leaned from the wretched 
cabins, and the hour of labour and life seemed to have sunk 
in repose; yet, as they clattered along, door after door was 
stealthily opened, half-dressed figures, male and female, ap- 
peared at each, and the oft-repeated salutation of ‘* Dhea liuve 
a-voucheleen,”* uttered in that bitter and gurgling tone in 
which they would have set their mastiffs on a detested enemy, 
told that the mission of the riders was understood and appre- 
ciated ; and when they reached the forge or smithy, a man issu- 
ing thence with candles, a lighted sod of turf, and a sledge, 
proved that they had been duly expected. 

**Ts the ould bird in the nest?” asked Doran of this person, 
as he pulled up. 

« *QOch, an’ that he is, snug an’ warm, an’ waitin’ for you, 
captain, a-chorra,” 

‘© Well, that’s civil and dacent of him, afther all, poo 
sowl—_show the way, Thady.” | 

. Ehere was a house standing apart from the others, distin- 
gnished from them as well by its station as by its great 
superiority of extent and appearance; through its thatched 
roof protruded a forked stick, to which appended a signboard 
that, hud it been daylight, might be scen to boast a dull 
raddle ground, with a black shape thereon, having very ne- 
cessarily and wisely, ‘‘The Black Bull” painted in black let- 
ters above its head and beneath its feet; and lower down still 
was also painted— : 


mint 
Enthertain | 
for man and horse— 
ae ae —sm aa — 
_At, the door of this doomed abode, the party stopped; it 
* God speed you, lads. 
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was the residence of ‘Terence Delany's undoer, and the same 
swaggering tithe-proctor whose portrait we have before at- 
tempted to sketch. 

With the utmost possible silence, the party ranged them- 
seives about the house, so as to prevent escape, and then, 
having lighted their candles, by blowing at the red turf, one 
dash from the eighteen pound sledge burst the door open. 
PDorang and three others, who were armed, rushed in, Pierce 
heing left in command of the main body outside. The visiters 
took their measures so well and so speedily, that they seized 
on the terrified proctor as he crept under the bed from which 
he had just risen. 

‘‘Arrah, then, crawl back wid yourself, here, my ould 
bouchal,” said one of the men, as he dragged him by the legs 
into the middle of the room. 

‘¢An’ isn't It a burnin’ shame,” cried another, “to see a 
responsible, well-doin’ body, like you, go fur to hide yourself 
like a chree-chraw-tha, afther we comin’ so far o journey to 
‘ee you? Foch upon you! to sarve your own cousins in sich 
Way in your own house!” 

‘*Mostha, because he does so shabby by us, it’s a long day 
till we eum see him agin,” said a third. 

‘In throth, Peery, agra, it's little right you have to give us 
the neen-shu-sthig;* fur your mother’s people, and that’s our- 
sefs, that are all come o’ the Mulcahys, is an ould dacent stock.” 

** Don't be spakin’ to our cuseen afther that fashion; my- 
sef is a’most sure, by tie pleasant face that’s on him, he’s glad 
in the heart to have us undher his roof this blessed night.” 

Such was the mockery bandied from one to another, while 
the unfortunate man sat stupified in the middle of the room, 
looking around him in hopelessness and horror, and in dread- 
ful anticipations of the tortures he well knew awaited him. 
Twice had he been admonished to rise, without showing any 
sense of the words addressed to his ear, until, at last, a smart 
application of Doran’s whip to his shoulders, and the shrill 
tones and terrible words of, ‘‘Come out for your tithing, 
Peery!” that accompanicd the blow, roused him from his 
Iethargy. But he only clasped his hands and cried for mercy ; 
and when, by main force, the three men proceeded to carry 
him out, his instinctive struggles for freedom only called down, 
again and again, an answer froin Doran’s whip. 

‘Och, gentlemen, gentlemen, honies, take pity on a poor 
man!” he repeated, as they bore him over his own threshald. 

* Asy now, Peery; considher wid your conscience; an’ 


* Not at home. 
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don’t be axin’ from us the thing you never yet had for man or 
baste, your own séf,” was the reply, that showed how little 
commiseration he had to expect. 

Outside the door, Doran refreshed his men with some liquor, 
for which he had ransacked the house, and then proceeded to 

ut them in order of procession. First, he called for Bryan 
Fitzpatrick, poet and musician to the body, as has before been 
mentioned, who manufactured all their songs, and whoewvas 80 
intimately acquainted with the muses, that, by their assistance, 
he gave his own history; beginning thus:— 

“Och! sure it was from the swect county of Leithrim T came, 
An’ I plays on the fiddle, Bryan Fitzpatrick by name.” 

A most important personage on show occasions like the 
present, he now came forward at call to take rightful place at 
the van of the array. Pcery Clancy, mounted on his own 

ampered gelding, had the next place; and immediately fol- 

wed Captain Rhia Doran, with Shawn O’Burke, who had 
learned to emit from that most primitive, though unwieldy in- 
strument, his bullock’s horn, such a varicty of strain, suited 
to every occasion, whether martial, triumphant, or pathetic, 
as, with some, created him a rival of Bryan Fitzpatrick, muse, 
fiddle, and all; whilst, to the unprejudiced ear, his variations 
equalled, at least, the different transitions from high and low 
lowing to high and low bellowing, once practised by the animal 
to which his instrument had originally been an appendage. 
Shawn rode at the right hand of the captain; at the left 
was Yemen O’Nase, ‘the finisher of the law;” the rest, 
One up by Pierce, followed in what order they might. 
At the first movement from the house, Bryan Fitzpatrick 
drew his fiddle-stick, and was instantly seconded by Shawn 
O'Burke, whose doleful bleat certainly outdid hie competitor, 
in oy way, on this occasion; heretofore, whatever Bryan 
lost in loudness and power, he had been enabled to make up 
by melody; but now he only produced a most unaccountable 
noise, and, in pure comparison with noises, a contemptible 
one: truth is, he had been so unlucky as to tumble from his 
horse during the rapid ride, and, to his great consternation, 
when he uncased his fiddle, it appeared wofully disabled by 
the accident, one side being battered in, and all the strings 
snapped across; his only resource was, in the short pause 
afforded, to knot together two ee at random, each of 
which, he found, was composed of different scraps of different 
strings, first, second, third, and bass, as they came to his 
fingers; the result we have described. But, as the troop 
po along in order, the loud shouting of the men rose for 

is reef, drowning, as the outcry rent the air, his pitiful min- 
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strelsy; the inmates of the novels, at the doors, or lying on 
their straw, joined the uproar; and even the shrill soream’ of 
women, and the tiny pipes of children. could be distinguished’. 
—there was no pity for Peery Clancy. a4 
They arrived at the place where he was to undergo hi 
punishment. History, the faithful mirror of truth, the rigit 
chronicler of facts, proceeds in her duteous details without’ 
consid¢ration for the squeamishness of nerves; among other 
instances of the principle, the legal retribution visited on* 
Damien and Ravaillac has found tis careful registrars; nor, 
in this transcript of real scenes, shall the illegal violence done: 
to an Irish tithe-proctor want true and couragcous historians: 
therefore proceed we in the circumstances. 
Conformably with the other preparations, a grave was dug 
for the proctor's reception, close by a hedge in a contiguous 
field; in this he was laid, and covered with lcose earth to the 
chin; and then did Yemen O'Nase, who, like Shylock, had, 
for somo time, been busily occupied sharpening upon a-flat 
stone the broad blade of his pruning-knife, advance, and, m 
the in-felt, pride of being a dexterous operator, exclaim,— .* ‘” 
‘Well, we're all ready; an’ it’s a sweet bit of a blade-that's”’ 
in you, for one knife; och, bud it isn’t none o’ your blades * 
that’s fit for nothin’ but cuttin’ butther; I gi’ you my .con-: 
scicnce, this holy an’ blessed night, ‘twould take the horns aff 
a ten-year-ould bull, not to speak iv a poor proctor’s cars, 
though them same does be hard cnough in regard of all the 
prayers they won't hear, an’ all the lies they tell; come, come,"*# 
interrupting himself, as he knelt down to his work, ‘‘ none o“* 
your ochones, Peery; don't be the laste unasy in yoursef, agra si" 
you may be right sartin I'll do the thing nate an’ handy; tut, 4 
man,” in reply to a shrill scream, “Td whip the ears aff &°- 
bishop, not to talk of a cratur like you, a darker night neg 1’ 
this; divil a taste I’d lave him: an’ wouldn’t bring any o’ te. 
head wid me, neither—musha, whut ails you at all?” after hel. 
had half accomplished his task; you'd have a betther right 
to give God praise for gittin’ into the hands iv a clever boy, #! 
like me, that—stop a bit, now-—that ’ud only do his captain’s 
orders, an’ not be lettin’ the steel slip from your ear across «4 
your wind-pipe, Lord save the hearers!—stop, I say—there,: ” 
now: wasn't that done purty?” ec 
“Why, Peery,” said another, ‘bear in mind that it’s alke 
fur the good of your poor sowl we're so kind to you; sura *) 
there's no ‘doubt at all that the proctors, every mother's! sdri‘ 
of them, go sthrait ahead to the divil; but I'll be bould to say «7 
that Peery Clancy, that was buried—an' a decent berrin’ hd - 
got, wid bis own people uround him—an’ Peery Clancy ting" 
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‘il be afther him, won't be the same body, at all at all, in re- 
gard that one had wings to his head, an’ the t’other not one 
in the world; you won't be the same man, only some one else; 
an’, more betoken, the penance o’ this night ‘ill be mighty 
Sere ur you in the time to come: take cure o’ yoursef there, 
a-vich.” 

“ Good night, Peery; an’ surc you have all the crop we can 
gi’ you,” added others. 

‘‘To make everything sure,” said Doran, ‘‘ you must just 
swear as I desire you, Pcery, or have Yemen at your throttle, 
along with your ears; give me the book.” 

A Saha was handed to him, which he held to be 
kissed by the proctor, and the buried-alive swore never again 
to follow his unpopular profession. A sentinel was then placed 
over him, also sworn to release the sufferer in an hour. 

‘¢ And now for the sallin-na-morra!” cried Doran; ‘strike 
up, Bryan; Shawn! your horn; attention, men, and chorus.” 

The sallin-na-morra, or death-prayers, was a celebrated 
chant, pathetico-ludicrous, composed and sung to his fiddle by 
Bryan Fitzpatrick, on all such occasions as the present; and, 
whils the party gathered round the proctor, it now arose, ac- 
cording to orders, first as a plaintive solo by the son of the 
muses, and then chorussed in terrific diapason by the whole 
noe, joined to the utmost effort of Shawn’s horn, and indeed 
of ell the other horns present. After one encore, Doran flung 
himself on his horse, and his words, ‘‘ Up and ram along!” 
were the signal for the retreat of his troop, whose wild 
“hurrah!” testified their triumph and readiness to accompany 
him, as they at once vaulted on their bare-backed coursers ; 
and away they set, over the ground they had already travelled, 
at the same savage speed in which they had arrived. 

After riding some miles, Doran, who kept abreast with 
Shea, carelessly said, — 

‘Pm sorry we have left the poor divil in J erence Delany's 
hands, after all.” 

“I was going to say the same thing,” replied Pierce, ‘and 
to ask you if you think there is any danger of the unfortunate 
creature's life?” 

‘Heaven knows, not I; but you remarked the tone of his 
voice, and expression of his face, when he repeated my words, 
to release his prisoner in an hour?” 

“<I did, and for that very reason have my doubts; suppose 
weturnback?” . 

' Nonsense!” shouted Doran, with a laugh; ‘‘do you sup- 
pose-I could get my men to run the risk of any probable alarm’, 
that may now be spread in the neighbourhood? or that I 
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would dare it on my own account? Let Terence and the 
proctor settle it together.” 

‘No, Doran; we have already done enough—too much, 
I at least regret, and during the whole scene I regretted my 
share in such an unwarrantable and crucl outrage; and I at 
least will endeavour to prevent murder.” 

‘*QOh, very well, lieutenant; T have no wish or cause to order 
you from such a benevolent turn; only i¢ may now be too 
ate; you intend riding back by yourself?” 

‘‘ Have I much to fear for my own life, if I do? You said 
something of risk just now.” 

‘Nothing of risk to a single man and horse, though; all is 
quiet, T believe; you didn’t notice any one leave the house 
while you guarded it?” : 

‘© No,—good-night,” answered Pierce, checking and turning 
his horse towards the village. 

** Good-night, then, and Ict us see you soon; on, boys, on!” 
and the friends galloped in opposite directions. 

The last clang of the Whiteboys’ horses, and the echo of their 
far hurrah, were lost in distance to the victim’s ear, and his 
faint moan was then the onlv sound that disturbed the silenee 
of the night around him. ‘Terenve Delany, his guard, stood 
over him, speechless and motionless: cven his breathing was 
not whispered by the stillair. But, after a considerable pause, 
he walked a few paces to the fence near which the grave had 
been dug, and returned bent and panting with some heavy 
burden, round which his arms were clasped; it was a huge 
stones he stooped and laid it down beside the bleeding head, 

Again he paused, and stood motionless; but at last his 
husky tones broke suddenly and ominously upon the dead 
calm; for the proctor’s mouns had subsided into the feeble 
breathings of exhaustion; he spoke, as was his almost inva- 
riable custom, in the Irish language, of which we shall endea- 
vour to give the substance and turn of speech. 

** Know you, Peery Clancy, who it is that stands over you 
in the lonesomeness and silence of this night?” The answer 
ease also in Irish; ‘‘I know not who you are; but, if you 
have a Christian’s sowl, you will release me from this misery.” 

** Did you never bring it to your mind, and did the recdl- 
lection of it never put your sleep astray, when stretched on 
a bed of comfort, after a pleasant meal, that by your deeds, 
Terence Delany, and his wife, and his three poor little chil- 
dren, were left houseless and hungry?” * 

“‘Qh! I am lost for ever!" moaned the wretched man. 

,_. “Hah! you now know who stands over you! yes, you surik 
“them and me in poverty and the grave: you make me thdd, 
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and you now lie there, sure of the-death-etroke from the arm 
of the madman you made!” The victim shrieked. 

“ Waste not your breath in idle cries; I will turn pet 
and give you a few minutes to make your praycr to God; 
ie you hear my step again near you, cry mercy on your 
soul.” 

Ile walked aside. By one of those singular conicidences 
which occur oftener than they are noticed, the face or night . 
suddenly changed; the stars became extinguished, and the 
wind howled through the leafless branches. He turned his 
brow upwards, as if confusedly affected with the change; 

aused his time in that position; but then starting wildly, 
Daried back, and, heedless of the frightful scream for life and 
mercy, felt with his foot for the exact situation of the head— 
stooped, and after many efforts raised the ponderous stone; 
poised it a moment over the mark; when Pierce Shea bounded 
upon him from the other side of the hedge, forced him from his 
stand, and the rock fell, with a dull and heavy sound, harm- 
leas on the earth. 

Delany instantly sprang on Shea, and with both hands 
griped his throat; Pierce seized him in rcturn, and swang him 
about, but the iron grasp became firmer; the blood stopped 
.and throbbed in his head, and could not circulate, so that 
breathing became a painful labour. In a violent attempt to 
free himself, both fell to the ground, and Delany entangled 
and locked his legs with those of his adversary, who now felt 
the man’s hold tightened more and more, and heard the gnash- 
ing of teeth at his car, while the pang of suffocation closed on 
his heart. In a moment's rapid thought, however, Pierce re- 
collected a sleight he had learned in wrestling, by which it 

..was possible to release himself from the disabling bondage the 
murderer held over his legs; and using it therefore, and im- 
suediately after summoning an effort that the fear of death 
could alone supply, he sprang on his feet, bringing the other 

with him. Thia shook Delany's rasp; and Pierce, instantly 
rcheved, bethought of another s age acquired also in the 

_ Wrestling-ring ; Jt was successful as the first; his enemy swung 
loose from him; and then a well-directed blow in the throat 
brought him down senseless. 

The victor stood a moment, faint and staggering, before 
his strength or thoughts were sufficiently recruited to follow 

wap his success; in good time, however, he recovered to bind 
with his neckeloth, handkerchief, and garters, the ankles and 
arms‘of the prostrate maan; and then, the blood resuming its 

phonnel, and his breath comi ory ae freely, be Jost not 
jpapoment in shoyelling the earth off the nearly-expiring proc- 
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tor, catching him in his arms, and conveying him with incres 
dible epeed to his own house, where, so soon as he had de- 
posited his hurden, he sank himself, breathless and feeble with 
the unusual exertion and strugoles he had made. 

The near noise of the horses’ hoofs recalled his senses to 
activity. At first he felt assured that his friends, anxious 
about his absence and danger, had came back to protect bim;, 
but a fear that the riders might be enemies, not friends, next 
sprang up in his mind, and he took refuge under the bed on 
which he had just left the proctor, assured that, even if his 
worst surmise were true, the man whose life he had saved, at 
hazard of his own, would, by silence at least, shield him from 
present danger. 

In a moment he heard tne shrill tones of a boy calling out 
to some persons to follow, and soon after a party of dragoons, 
headed by a magistrate, clanked into the room. The boy 
suspected to be a natural son of the proctor (not without the 
observation of Doran, whose after-question on the road to- 
Pierce would seem to imply as much), escaped froin the house: 
just as the Whiteboys had gained it, and, seizing a horse that 
grazed in a neighbouring field, set off for ae where he 
gave notice of what was going forward, and quickly returned. 
with civil and military aid. 

To the questions put by the magistrate and dragoons to 
the proctor, as to the probability of apprehending any of the, 
Whiteboys, Pierce, it may be supposed, listened with natural 

erturbation ; and for some time the total silence of the person, 
interrogated seemed to argue him safe from danger; but the; 
precios at last breaking a silence that bodily pain and fatigue- 

ad alone caused, inquired whether or no he should he eny 
titled to a reward for discovering a Whiteboy; and, whem 
answered in the dffirmative, poor Shea heard the ungreteful: 
wretch immediately name the place of his cogcealment, and 
charge him as being one of those who had assisted at his tor- 
ture—a fact fully corroborated by his white shirt and his 
arms, which in his hurry he had not thrown aside. Thereward 
of his humanity, then, from the very person who owed, him, 
his existence, was in a few seconds to find himself a prisoner, 
with the dreadful certainty staring him fall in the face. of: 
ending his life prematurely and ignominiously on the gallows, 
when that life had so many great and tender claims upon, dts, 
and we think we cannot sound Pierco’s praise more. highly, 
than by adding, that in this hour of trial—of outraged gene., 
Fosity and personal despair—bhe did not regret what jhe, had, 
done. * By 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Ir were easier for the reader to imagine than for us to de- 
seribe (and the remark is, by-the-way, an old ruse among us 
story-tellers, adopted when unable to trace or contprehend 
distinctly enough for description the various changes of the 
mind under strong and peculiar sensations, in order to put the 
reader in good humour with our lack of ability, by thus slily 
complimenting him on his own superior discernment)—but it 
were easier, we say, for the reader to imagine, than for us to 
describe, the thoughts and feelings of Pierce Shea, in his 
present novel and appalling situation, when the next morning’s 
dawn brought with it tardy remorse and unavailing repent- 
ance. A nabitual offender is in constant apprehension of the 
punishment he knows society has directed against those who 
violate its laws, and when his career is at last about to be 
terminated, he is found in some degree prepared for the fate 
he had always dared and dreaded. This was not the case with 
Pieree. is life had been calin and free from crime, and his 
participation in the acts that now subjected him to a dreadful 
and just death was a fatality rather than a choice. Forced 
into the Whiteboy association and expedition, by a master 
motive very different from that which impelled the others, he 
spoke but the truth when he declared to Doran, that he was 
an unwilling spectator of the cruelties practised; in fact, he 
had not taken part in them; his heart all along commiserated 
the sufferer; and his present fate fully proved how sincerely. 
Poor Pierce's situation was therefore terrible; yet less from a 
fear of death than’Trom overwhelming horror at the ignominy 
his public execution should entail on his father, his mother, 
sind. himself: he recollected, too, that the first step towards 
his fate was a breach of filial duty and reverence; and Alley, 
for whom he had ventured all, and now lost all—and who 
remained not a whit the better for his rashness. his error, and 
his ruin-—what was to become of her? 

“During the night, they had confined and closely guarded 
Him in the proctor’s house. Terence Delany was his fellow- 
prisoner, and the man’s dogged aspect would have repelled all 
aénvérse, even did not the presence of a sentinel effectually 
prévent rt. At the first break of morning they were tied, 
exth behind 9 dragoon; and the party, fourteen in number, 
éxélusive of the sergeant in psi ely set out for Kilkenny 


x 


gaol. . 
They had travelled about half of their journey, and just 
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left behind a slip of mountain road, on each side of which hilts 
clothed with heath and fir, and rocks bleached white by time 
and the weather, were the only scenery, and were now ap- 
proaching a trifling hamlet, to which the more fertile land 
gently sloped, when a wild cry came on their cars, and pre- 
sently a funeral procession, formed by a great concourse of 
sian | people of both sexes, appeared in view. As the 
wourntful crowd drew near, the sergeant halted his men in the 
eentre of the road, closed his files, got the prisoners in the 
midst, and, only recommending all forbearance of insult, thus 
remained to let it pass. 

‘‘T)—n ny eyes, Jack,” said one of the men to his comrade, 
A ah them ‘ere women howls confoundedly after the dead 
eller.” 

“Curse me, ay,” replied his comrade, ‘’tis a noise might 
‘care Neddy here from his corn.” 

‘Ove, that 'twould,” observed another, a Yorkshire giant, 
leaning forward on the pummel of his saddle to join in the 
conversation in front; ‘‘‘tis the Hoirish cry, as ‘em calls it, 
what such loike woild Hoirish always howls, dom 'em.” 

‘Demme, though,” cried a cockney, ‘‘if them ‘cre vimen, 
what are arter the coffin, beint on a lark, like, east-why, they 
don’t come down a tear, for all they clap hands and hollar, 
the velps, their d—d gibberish, what none understand but 
themselves.” 

“Whey, noa, mon,” rejoined the third speaker, ‘‘’em doan’t 
ay a curse for dead choap, for all their outlondish bawling ; 
and” 

“* Chise! Chise'”* roared ouf a number of stentorian voices, 
that made their horses bound under.theig riders; the coffin 
was dashed down; the crowd closed and sprang on the dra- 
goons as they passed by, and, in the twinkling of an eye, 
every soldier was unsaddled and disarmed, and the prisoners, 
with grand and deafening acclaim, set at liberty. The mat- 

.ter had been altogether so unexpected, and so clectrie, that 
Ro precautions could have been taken; and the military were 
not yet recovered from their surprise, when the man who hed 
given the first signal-word, with a face of laughing raillery. 
aldressed them. 

‘‘Arrah, then, maybe that wasn’t as nate a thrick, an’ a: 
nately done, as evcr you seen in your lifes, afore! Mysel: 
‘ud a'most sware you'll be for killin’ all the corpses you mes 
on your road, from this day; an’ faith you may as well begit 

how,” pointing to the coffin that lay on the ground, of whict 
the lid had fallen off, and allowed a parcel of large stones t 


* Dewn! down! 
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trundle about; ‘“‘bud, my darlin’ red coats, as our work is 
done, we wants no more; no hurt or harm is intended toa 
sowl among ye: though, to be sure, ’twould be no ¢reat bones 
to do id, wid your own purty firelocks, too,” glancing at the 
polished barrel of the carbine he held in his bands; ‘bud, up 
on your horses an’ go your ways; you know you can say you 
just dropt your prisoners on the road—an’ so youalid faith, 
like a hot phatie, when you couldn’t hould ’em—az’ don't 
know what the diaoul come o’ them, an’ that 1) be no he for 
rou.” 

‘‘ Brave fellows,” cried the sergeant, ‘‘ for brave you are to 
attempt and succeed in an action, such as you truly say we 
have never seen equalled, and generous fellows, too, to give 
us life and liberty, when we least expected cither—brave and 
generous nicn, listen to me. You say: no harm is intended 
us; but to send us to our quarters without onr swords or 
carbines would be the heaviest injury you could inflict; we 
should all be tried and punished for cowardice; I should be 
turned into the rauks; these poor fellows ticd up to the tri- 
angle, and half lashed to death; in short, you ruin us if you 
keep our arms. I propose a treaty. Discharge our carbines 
with your own hands, and then let us have them back, when 
we cannot further use them to your annoyance; and, as for 
the swords, we shall cach of us swear on his own, as you 
restore them, instantly to put them m our sheaths, and ride 
off without drawing them: by the faith and honour of soldiers 
and of men we shall!” 

“Tt ‘ud be too bad on the poor cratures not to listen to 

. ‘em,” said the leadcr to his companions, 

“Faith, an’ it would,” said another. 

‘‘An’ they so mooch in arnest, an’ promisin’ so well,” said 
two or three more. 

‘‘We are not your enemies,” resumed the sergeant, aging 
them waver, ‘‘but English soldiers, come into your country 

as brothers, and only doing, as soldiers, a disagreeable duty ; 
besides, you have bound us to you in gratitude for ever, and 
- treachery, even if it was in our power, would be impossible.” 

‘‘Arrah, we'll gi’ them the arms,” now burst from the 
whole crowd. 

s : Stop,” said Pierce, advancing: ‘it is my duty, as thi 
' reatue he’ been undertaken for my advantage, to see that nc 
, evil-grows out of it ta my unknown friends; so, let the car 
‘whines be first diecharged;” his commands were obeyed ; ‘anc 
mow, sergeant, you will prove your sincerity by handing u 
. ed cartrid ches;” the sergeant readily complied 

rece emptied them separately, and returncd them, togethe 
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with the carbines and swords, which latter werc, according 
to treaty, at once sheathed, while the dragoons remamed sti 
dismounted. The military party, with many alee off 
thanks, then gained their saddles, superfluously asststed by 
their new friends, who zealously opened to give free passage ¥ 
and their miserable threats were also opened for a parting. 
shout, when the sergeant, wheeling his troop round, gave the 
word, * Soldiers, fire!".-The pistols hidden in the holsters 
had been by one party forgotten, and were instantly dis-: 
charged; every ball took effect, and fifteen men fell! 
‘Follow me now, lads!"—the sergeant continued, dashing: 
urs into his horse, and plunging forward amid the throng,* 
his horse’s head pointed aes his quarters: three file closely 
followed him, and he and they cut through the dense crowd, 
who had not recovered breath or action from this sudden: 
change of affairs, but on the remainder of the troop they 
closed in an instant after, with frantic crics and gestures of 
desperation and revenge. Mes 
The dragoons, thus surrounded, at first spurred and spurred 
to free themselves; but the outward circles of the country! 
people pressed on those within, so that the horses stood: 
wedged and powerless. A second volley from the holster. 
istols then immediately followed, with effect as deadly as the: 
ormer, and louder and louder, and fierccr and fiercer, grow 
the shouts and efforts for vengeance. The wretched peopte: 
were unprovided with any weapons cxcept sticks, but they 
were furious as bulls, and active and ferocious as tigers: 
some grappled the reins of the horses, and others dragged 
the riders to the ground; though cut and hacked with the. 
sabres that were still available, and trodden and trampled: 
under the prancing feet of the affrighted animals, or theni- 
selves treading and trampling on the bodies of their dead: 
companions, they did not flinch a jot; while their antago. 
nists, unable to act in a party, every moment found their 
single bravery useless, or overpowcred by repeated and cease- 
less onsets. One man among the peasantry bounced up’ 
behind a dragoon, clasped him in his arms, and both tumbléd: 
to the earth; in an instant he was on his legs again, jumped 
on the breast of his prostrate enemy, wrenched the sword; 
from his grasp, forced it through his temples, and, spangar de 
shrill cry that was heard above all the other clafhour, them 
waved it aloft, and with the rifled weapon proceeded to miAlitt 
= and indiscriminate wounds on men and horses, ‘until onax 
well-simed thrust brought him down, and he was crushéd: 
beneath the hoofs of the chargers. A goaded horse, unable 
to plunge forward, rearcd up and fell on bis hannehes,:amds 
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+ il-fated rider was instantly deprived of life by the crowd 
that, bounding into the air, leaped and danced upon him. 
He who at the first commencement of the affair had acted as 
leader, laid hold of one of the poles of the mock bier, and with 
it much annoyed the soldiers; a sabre reached him in the 
abdomen; he snatched a bandkerchief from a woman's neck, 
beand it round the ghastly wound, and, darting forward on 
his assaulter, grappled with him till the dragoon was kefeless, 
and, the handkerchief giving way, his own intestines burst 
from his body with the exertion, While all this went on, 
frantic: women lined the fences at either side of the road, and 
with terrible outcries of fear and encouragement, prayers for 
their friends and curses for their enemics, clapping of hands, 
and tearing of their hair, added to the already deafening yell 
of the combatants; to their shouts of savage onset or savage 
triumph, and the groans and shrieking of the wounded. 
p. This bloody scene was enacted in little more than a 
minute. In fact, the sergeant and the three men who had 
at first broken through the crowd with him, after discovering 
that they were galloping along on their road homeward, 
scarealy had time to face about again to the relief of their 
eleven comrades, and to approach the outward lines of the 
infuriated crowd, when those eleven were reduced to one. 
From their elevation above the heads of the assailants, they 
were then able to form a pretty correct opinion of how mat- 
ters stood. They had not yet discharged their second pistols, 
but after a moment's pause of indignation did so, and, as be- 
fore, every shot told. The wildest cry that had yet been 
heard arose, a number of voices exclaiming together, as the 
followed up their volley with a furious charge— 
“ way, boys, and let them in!”"—The crowd accord- 
ingly divided. ‘This was what the sergeant had wished and 
ha he fell back with his little party, and cried out,— 

“Fly, comrades! retreat, retreat!” 

Xbe single survivor rushed pale and bloody through the 
human gap, escaping many missiles aimed at him by the 
baflied people, an 3 

|‘ Acway, sergeant, away!” he shouted, striking, for one 
push at life, the sides of his snorting steed. 

i *t Where are the.rest?” asked the sergeant,—‘‘why do they 
lag behind?” 

“4 Ehey can’t help it,” answered the rescued, and till that 
moment: despairing man, spurring past them,—‘‘nor we 
seers ara ont” ae 

niéis it ao?% resumed the sergeant; ‘lot us ride, then!" 
abdall instantly ~U42 20° ~s their horses’ utmost speed, 
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mingled roar of disappointment, rage, and triumph, following 
them for the short time they remained in view. 

It would he setting up a claim for more of mildness than 
generally belongs to humanity, or porhaps ‘expose him to the 
charge of pusillanimity in the eae of some of our readers, 
were we to represent Pierce Shea as an inactive spectator of 
this affair ; and our regard for facts is too strong not to acknow- 
ledge, that with the dragoon’s sword on which he now leaned, 
panting for breath, he had evinced, during the desperate’ 
strugcle, a revengeful sense of, to his apprehension, the cruel 
treachery practised on his too credulous friends. The yet 
uncalmed passions of those around him were for some time 
indulged in undiminished uproar and confusion of sounds; 
some loudly rchearsed their exploits, or exultingly exhibited 
their wounds, or, brandishing the arms of their foes, told of 
what they would have done; the shouts of victory, or the 
boisterous congratulations of triumph, were sent forth; or the 
ferocity of unsatiated vengeance was exhibited by a few, who 
with mad curses and itnprecations, ran to trample or hack 
anew the slaughtered dragoons and horses. But dearly were 
that day’s shes etn and triumph bought; upwards of thirty 
peasants Jay dead on the mountain road, and near a dozen 
more were wounded. And then was heard the scream of 
women as they rushed from body to body, recognising a hus- 
band or brother among the slain or dying; or, what rings 
more awfully and terrifically on the ear, the rough command- 
ing voice of men, changed to weakness and lamentation, as 
they, too, knelt in sorrow over the corse of a father, a brother, 
or & son. 

The scene that now surrounded him, together with all. his 
late adventures, might well seem to Pierce, as he stood giiz- 
ing around him, exhausted and scarcely able to exert his judg- 
ment and recollection, but the confusion of a terrific dream; 
and his thoughts were yet uncollected, when a body that had 
hitherto lain as if lifeless, stirred at his feet, and a faint voice, 
not unfamiliar to his car pronounced his name. Shocked and 
thrown off his guard, he started aside, and then fixed his 
staring eyes on Terence Delany. ‘There was a long and 
deep cut across the wretch’s temple, and the blood flowed in 
a now thickened stream over his cheek, neck, and bosom. 
Pierce knelt, and endeavoured to raise him, but the gasping 
voice that came at intervals, requested his forbearance; “he 
spoke as usual in Irish:—‘ No, son of the Sheas, disturb ‘me 
not, if you wish to leave my dying moments free for what I 
have to say; I am almost dead; promise to’ fulfil my ‘last 
prayer,” ' : fee 
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‘I do promise before God.” 

‘Here, then, untie this,”——pointing with his feeble finger 
to his bloody shirt, where Shea found a few shillings carefully 
secured by a thread—‘“‘you must take that to my mother, 
and now the only mother of my children—I begged it for 
them since we parted; you will find them all, not far from 
this, in a ruined barn, near to the blackened walls of Murtoch 
Maher's house; lead her to my corpse; and tell hen! died 
wishing for her blessing: and blessing, though they are not 
here with me, her son's children—and—.” his voice grew for 
@ moment stronger, his glassy eye lit up, and he was able to 
raise his clenched hand and braced arm as he added—‘tell 
her, too, I died with the traitors’ blood upon me—” he sunk 
down, and Pierce thought he was dead; but soon after, he 
again opened his eyes, and without motion resumed— 

“Tam going to meet you, Aileen, wife of my heart; yes, 
the pulse of my heart you were, when it was young and joy- 
fal; and when it grew black and sorrowful, still you were its 
darling; you might have been rich, -but you were poor with 
Terence—oh! tell my mother, young man, to be kind to poor 
Aileen’s children ;”—a rapid convulsion passed over his face, 
his limbs unconsciously quivered, and the black blood gushed 
fresher from his death-wound, in consequence of a violent 
effort he made to grasp Picrce’s arm, as, with unwinking eyes 
rivated on him, he had just time to say— 

«You saved me from the crime of murder—I owe it to you 
that, now as I go to face my Maker, I have not that red sin 
on my soul—and I would requite you:—first, [ pray that 
your young days may be full of joy, that your beloved may be 
like my Aileen, and that your children and your children’s 
children may rise up to be a comfort to you--and—and—” 
the last words were scarcely audible or intelligible—“ listen, 
and do not move me—listen with your soul—an enemy is 
close upon you—put no trust-—_——.” he stretched out his 
gaunt hmbs, and died. 
~ The tears streamed down Pierce’s cheeks; general carnage 
does not start a tear, when a particular misery, like this, will 
unlock the sluices of human feeling. With the assistance of 
two women, he bore the body ‘6 tbe village, where, in a spa- 
cious barn, the corses of those whose homes were not near 
were ‘laid out” in ghastly array, but with all reverence and 
decericy: and, as Pierce Shea was most anxious to be at hiy 
father's house, he lost no time in first fulfilling the sad request 
ef the dying man, and therefore quickly turned his feet 
towards the place where, by poor Terence’s description, he 
wight expect to find his helpless survivors. It may not be 
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out of course here to remark, that if the language uttercd-by: 
Terence Delany appear too refined for one in his situation of 
life, it i3 ascorinisahte as only in strict unison with the genius 
and idiom of the language which he spoke, and from which 
we have hiterally translated; in the Irish, there is nothing 
of what is known by the name of vulgarism; its construction, 
even in the mouths of the peasantry, who to this day use it, ‘ 
has béen and can be but little corrupted; nor could the fas 
miliar colloguy of the meanest among them be rendered, in 
English, into commonplace or slang. 

nquiring his way to Murtoch Maher's barn, Pierce found 
the place was on his nearest way homeward. A destructive 
fire had, some time previously, consumed the dwelling of a 
wealthy farmer; from a contignous barn part of the thatch- 
roof had, to prevent the spreading of the itlames, been torn 
one end was yet covered, but through the other end, rain and 
storm found free admission,—and this was the comfortless 
dwelling of Moya Delany and her three grand-children. 

Pieree soon came on the desolate group. The old woman, 
of unusual height, and bearing in her mien and features a 
strong likeness to her deceased son, stood erect, with her back 
to the entrance, as he approached, the youngest child asleep 
in her withered bosom, and the other two hungrily watching a 
few potatces, that were roasting in the white ashes of a fire 
made on the floor with green furze. Tull the moment of his 
entering, Shea had not sufficiently reflected on the difficulties. 
of his mission, and now felt painfully at a loss how to convey 
the dismal tidings he bore. ‘The old woman had not per-’ 
ceived his entrance, and he stood behind her for some mo-: 
ments, ere his ‘‘ Dhea-a-uth” startled her as if from a trance: 
Turning quickly round, she then stared at him in -silence; 
neither uttering another word. At last she spoke in a ‘firm’ 
though mournful voice, and the following dialogue ensued in’ 
Trish :-— ; 

‘My heart is sorry, young gentleman, that I cannot offer’ 
you a seat in this poor place.” 

«‘There is no necessity, good woman;” and his throat 
choked up, as he looked around;—‘‘I have only a méssage’ 
from your son.” : a 

She advanced, and fixed her eyes upon him. ous 

*sMy son?—and what tidings from my son?—I did nat-88e 
him last night, but my dreams were with Terences—your 


4 
x 


face frightens me, young man; tell your errand.” Do 
‘“My face ought to show the sorrow of my heart,” sald! 
Pierce, in a broken accent, handing the little legaey, © - -} 


. God of glory|—-I dreamt I sat by his corpde—and thy’ 
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raoment I was looking at his coffin in the fire;”—she caught 
his arm, and gazed more wildly and keenly into his eyes ;— 
‘‘my son is dead!ay, and here is blood upon you, and you 
te his murderer.” 

. “A merciful Heaven forbid!” 

“But he is gone from the old mother, and the little or- 
phans?” This was asked in a tone of the deepest eisery, 
whilst her own tears now came fast. e 

‘‘Christ have pity on you!” was Pierce Shea's only answer, 
while he covered his face with his hands. 

' She was stupefied, but did not fall. Then she wept plenti- 
fully, but without Ioud lament She sat and called the 
children around her, and told them they had no father now ; 
at-the same time pressing, with one arm, until it screamed, 
the infant that lay on her breast, and with the other encircling 
the two elder oncs, whose piercing cries arose, as they clung 
to her tattered but clean vesture. After some time, she de- 
sired Pierce to relate the manner of her son’s death; and as 
he went on, rage, revenge, and when he had uttered the last 
part of Terence’s dying message, triumph flushed her face, 
and dried the tears on her cheeks; and the widowed and 
childless old woman asked, in a stern voice— 

‘*Ffe died with the blood of traitors upon him?” 

“He did—I saw it wet upon his hands.” 

* *Then he died as I would. have him die,” she resumed, 
rising up, ‘‘and no tear shall ever more drop from his mother’s 
eye, to wet the early grave of Terence Delany.” Pierce saw 
her, with astonishment catch up a wooden vessel full of water, 
and-extincuish the embers of the fire; and then she took the 
secqnd eldest child by the hand, motioned the other to the 
entrance, and, with the youngest still held on one arm, added, 
ig-a tone more of command than of entreaty, ‘Lead me to 
my son’s corpse; it must be stretched, and watched, and 
buried, and those he has left behind him must sit at its 


Thus admonished, and under such afflicting circumstances, 
Pierce, notwithstanding his own anxiety to get home, could 
net hesitate to comply; so, taking the infant from the old 
‘woman's arms, he Jed the way; she, with a firm step, and the 
rid other grandchildyer held each' by the hand, silently fol- 
GWIRS: : 
wht, Fas known that Terence. Delany had no home; and 
when they arrived at the barn, in which, as we before noticed,- 
ligbody was ‘laid out,” they found that all the usual atten- 
tions had been bestowed, upon it. “The mother walked straight 
unto hic bid, daly, casting,a fow.xapid glances, at each sidé, 
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on the other corpscs that lined her way; she stood erect for a 
moment over the silent features of her only son; then slowly 
stooped, and kissed his lips; and at last, bursting into an ir- 
regular and dismal song, uttered, in many an unequal dhass, 
or verse, his keenthecaun. : 

“I nursed you at my breast; I baked your marriage cake; 
T sit at tour head—Ullah! 

“T Save you my milk; I fed you with my heart's blood; I 
lvok upon yours. 

‘“‘T rocked your cradie; I nursed your children; I must 
follow in your funeral. 

“Your children are avout me; I sec my child’s children! 
but I see not my child. 

‘‘T remember your face in youth; its brightness wag manly 
like the sun’s; it made daylight round about me. 

‘‘I remember your form in the dance; and strong was your 
arm when you wrestled with the young men; none was like my 
son to me. 

‘And none was like him to his own Aileen, the wife of 
his bosom; Aileen, with the blue eyes, and the yellow hair ; 
her children look at me with her eyes. 

‘‘Many strove for Aileen; but she left her father’s riches 
i. hie your cabin; she chose you above all: she was your 

ride. 

‘‘ Aileen was beautiful and good; you loved one another; 
and my heart laughed to see you in your own house; the old 
mother's heart, sitting by your fire. 

‘* And all your days were pleasant till the destroyer came; 
then your young cheeks grew pale, and the light left your 
eyes, and I laughed no more. 

‘Ruin blackened your youth, and made your hearts old too 
soon, and ended your days: Aileen died first; you see her 
now where she is; tell Aileen your mother loves her, 

‘‘T am left alone; and the little children of Aileen have no 
father. 

“But I weep not for you now; you fell revenging yourself 
on our enemies; the blood of the traitors shall alone nourigh 
the green grass on your grave. . ms 

‘I nursed you at my breast; I baked your marriage cake; 
I ait at your head—Ullah !” : - 


i 


* " QHAPTER XII. 


Tusa blast fumed and blutered through the bare fence, and 
through the leuflass orrhava. ana tho birt pare fene eee 
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adown the gaping-wide open and perfectly straight chimney 
of old Ned Shea’s kitchen, and fizzed in the roaring turf fire 
before which our friend, Andy Houlohan, and a new acquaint- 
nee, whom we beg to introduce by the dangerous name of 
Bridge Chree, or Bridget Heart, were seated, enjoying their 
téte-a-téte in the sense for which that term was at first in- 
vented; for Andy and Bridge were, as a lapidary woud say, 
lovers of the first water, or, in their own idiom, and pretty 
much in the same words, ‘jewels at the business.” 


“‘ Love rules the court, the camp, the grove,” &c. 


—in humble prose, 1s a most unconscionable tyrant, his ambi- 
tion sepanded as the earth; and from the monarch of many 
nations to the lowly proprietor, nay, to the drudge of the 
lowliest cot, making all bow before his empire. He fetters the 
free, and upon the slave casts additional bondage; he human- 
izes the savage, subdues the brave, and, hap! , makes the 
coward valiant. Now is he presiding deity of the gorgeous 
palace, where delicious music and balmy perfumes mingle in 
‘the flattered air; where costly viands and sparkling wines eke 
out the banquet; where downy couches tempt his languid 
limbs to dalliance or repose; and where beauty, made awful 
by rank and dazzling attire, lavishes upon him her ambrosial 
s.ghs and goddess-smiles to tempt his eternal sojourn; yet anon 
we trace him to the smoky kitchen, clothed in a suit of clumsy 
‘frieze, peeling the humble potato with divine thumb-nail; and 
_his witching little mouth surrounded hy a white circle, that 
has remained on it since his last hearty draught of acid but- 
termilk—with the cricket’s chirp, or the kitten’s pur, his only 
music——with a rush for a chandelier, or galaxy of argands— 
with a three-legged stool for his only lounger, and the unpre- 
tending Bridge Chree for his inspiration. 

We could follow the mischief-doing urchin into many a 
stranger scene; we could unmask his various disguises, and 
the endless arts to which he has recourse to spread his univer- 
sal sway; but having brought him to our present sphere (in 
Which, for our lawful purposes, we have ourselves seen him, 
and here pledge our veracity to the fact, but would not that 
our fair and gentle readerg should quarrel with him for his 
mean versatility; and we think we may add, in an ‘‘aside,” 
of this there is no danger)—having shown, we say, that, in his 
thirst for universal dominion, he deigns to visit such humble 
folk as are of our acquaintance, we shell follow his vagaries 

, no further, lest,.as the imp is spiteful, he might turn on us in 
Fant heg, for~our expose; und incapacitate us for our task - ol 
“grate historistis. ee a es 
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No matter how homely their place of welcome, the wide 
world did not supply him with a heartier one than did Andy 
and Bridge. It could not be said that the perishable thing * 
called beauty had, on either side, been accessory to their 
mutual attachment; they had no fear that they should cease 
to love as soon as they should grow ugly; but, as their passion 
was derived from what could not change or decay, it was more 
likely to be constant and durable, and well fitted for the 
‘*wear and tear” of life. 

Among his compeers, Andy went oy the title or surname of 
‘Andy Awling,” or Airy Andrew, a term significant of a 
certain irresistible heedlessness of action and manner, thought 
and speech, by which he was distinguished, and applicable, 
indeed, as well to his outward as to his inward man. Never 
did matter mould itself to mind more agreeably than in the 
form and face of Andy. Tall, square, slight, loose, and bony, 
he seemed to have been put together carelessly, or by chance; 
looking like a bold yet imperfect sketch of a big fellow; and 
his swarthy visage, entirely devoid of flesh, with the skin 
fitting tight to his high cheek-bones, and with its mixed ex- 

ression of good humour, foolishness, fidget, and subtlety, was 
in keeping with this figure. Even his clothes hung around 
him at odds and ends, as if they had been tossed on with a: 

itchfork; and his hat, that part of every man’s costume in 
its shape and adjustment most redolent of character, was 
sometimes pushed back to the very last holding-point of his: 
skull, sometimes dragged down into his eyes, and sometimes 
only half covering his head, just as the head happened to be 
humorously, gravely, or rakishly inclined: winter and sum-: 
mer he wore, in common with almost every man around him,’ 
a mighty outside blue coat, that fell from his shoulders, 
pe his arms, and trailed in the puddle or dust; the 

nees of his inexpressibles always swung wide open, as did his 
shirt-collar, and, all but one or two buttons, his vest, so that: 
the vision of a black hairy chest was seen in all weathers; and , 
his stockings, festooning down to his brogues, generally left. 
his legs half naked. a 

But then we have seen that he was the most loving and’ 
faithful creature under the sun; to all (except when fighting: 
at fairs or patterns) good-natured; and, above all, possessed-of: 
a quality in high esteem with the weaker sex, of every:dew 
cree, that is, utter fearlessness of danger or death in mortal 
combat. It was Andy's courage and prowess, in fact, that: 
first recommended him to aa Chree; and, in the manner, 
following, we love to rehearse the story :— f 
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ajditle of ihe rustic petit-maitre, making advances, through 
hwer-vanity, to every girl he met—and, to own the truth, and 
giving due honour to his mastership in the art of love—-many 
were Peudge’s conquests; but he boasted of the favours he 
received, nay, equally vain of his wit, often amused his com- 
‘panions as well by his own folly as at the expense of those he 
sot a-sighing. . 
, Among the rest, Bridge Chree was distinguished*by his 
flattering attentions, and one evening, while sitting with some 
friends over a cup of ale, Paudge heard the uame mentioned, 
as the most recent of his conquests; but he seemed only half 
willing to admit the honour of having vanquished poor Bridge; 
swore a raking oath that she was an ugly jade, by far too 
humble for his notice; and ‘‘she had erooked legs, made after 
the. ould Munsther fashion, wid the wrong ends down,” he 
said, ‘an’ she squinted worse nor a dog lookin’ at the edge of 
4 rapin’-hook.” 
: ‘©Why, then, may this dhrink be pison,” observed, Andy. 
Ayling, who did not relish the slight cast on a fellow-servant 
of. his own, living in the same house with him, ‘‘ bud Bridge 
C; vee has two as good cyes as ever looked sthraight afore 
’gia,” (although he said this, he knew in his heart there was 
more.gallantry than truth in the assertion); ‘‘an’ as for the 
bits o’ legs, I'll be bould to say I can spake about ’cm, the 
same, afther a manner, as if they were my own, ’case why, 
walkin’ about undher the one roof wid ’em, I seen 'em farther 
up.an’.oftener nor yourself, Paudge Dermody.” We again 
ingerrupt our knight, and we do so for the sake of the fair 
oneawhose cause he may be supposed to advocate rather inju- 
dwioisly—for in truth she was a modest creature enough, and 
wereah-aver, whatever innocent bungling Andy is here guilty 
ofthat he never bad a glimpse much beyond the ankles; 
‘t:An’-I’d swear down upon the spot, this present moment, 
they're as even, all the way, up an’ down, as the blessed kip- 
pian. my hand.” The comparison held, whatever. was his 
repent for the stick alluded to might well represent the 
‘adentical legs in question; ‘‘So my nate bouchal, you must 
‘jeat sey. your words backwards, as your masther (yon know 
wito dumane) says his prayers, or. by the sowl o’ my fa~ 
a ‘rest. him,- you'll sup sorrow afore you lave the 
eButPan _ was a tellow of too much mettle to 
b-tlius forced into an acknowledgment, of excellence that ‘all. 
day's Gictatign, ‘who poptndyat ance procociod to yutiate 
Lndy’s dictation, who nobinly ‘at.ance proceeded to pit-into 
osimitingy lis threat: nesinat tho: real offonden,-but; while ‘his 
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hand was in, he fairly drubbed out of the room two otherd 
who were in company, and who had said no word against the 
fair cause of quarrel, nor in any other way provoked such 
treatment; so, by the success of her champion and the laws 
of chivalry, Bridge Chree’s eyes squinted not, neither were 
her legs crooked, nor did they taper in any unusual manner. 

Famey who delights in publishing deeds of valour, soon con- 
veyed®io the ears of the vindicated damsel the tidings of this 
battle, and her smiles, and her fuss about many little matters 
that appertained to Andy's household comforts, together with 
whispers in his car when all were assembled round the kitchen 
fire, after work, fully evinced her gratitude. 

‘*She was mooch behouldin’ to him, for standin’ up for o 
poor girl that had no one else tu take her part, God help her ;” 
and Andy answered— 

‘Don’t spake iv id, ma colleen-beg, the sprissaun wasn’t 
able to rightify his words, an’ I'd do the same by the Theage, 
there,” meaning a mastiff that slept by the fire, ‘‘or any cra- 
tur under Ned Shea’s roof, not to talk of you,” 

This reply, though it rather scemed to take away any per- 
sonal comltiusnt from his services, did not lessen the poor 
girl's gratitude, and she forthwith commenced a series of at- 
tentions and kindnesses, that gradually won on Andy’s vanity, 
drew his regard, his thanks, and at last his love. Bridge had 
a draught for him, of a morning, when he met her after milk- 
ing the cows; she was never without the means of ‘‘a treat,” 
at fair or pattern; she bought him a pair of red garters, as a 
keepsake, and tied them on with her own hands; and Andy 
wore them for the better part of one day, but we take shame 
to ourselves on his account to acknowledge that on the next 
day they were thrown by, as too cumbrous about his knees 
and calculated to give cold by keeping the stockings tied up, 
‘in a way he wasn’t used to.” On the road to a dance— 
(Andy was ‘‘ the divil at dancing,” and so in truth was Bridge 
Chree, that is, they wrought laboriously at it, and could hold 
out a day and night), he, in consequence of all this, boldly 
told his love, and flourishing over her head the very stick to 
which she was so much indebted, and which shared a portion 
of the esteem she bore its owner, used to say, ‘‘ he was takin’ 
wid her more nor wid the ’varsal world besides, always barrin’ 
Pierce Shea an’ the mother that bore him; an’ eee an’ 
willin’ he was to slash half the parish for any of their sakes ;” 
to which tender declaration she as usually answered, ‘there 
was no love lost;” and thus did matters stand on the night of 
which we nt present find it necessary to speak. - 

Bat in spite of the trial combat, the criticism of Paudge 
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Dermody on Bridget Heart was not altogether malicious. She 

was Andy's negative, and perhaps this might be one cause of 
his subjugation, if mankind, as it is asserted, always under- 
value what they have and sigh for what they have not; he 
was tall, she was short in the extreme; he was lean, she was 
stout—fat ; his face was dun and skinny, hers was rosy, round, 
and full; his two eyes stared for ever on before him; the pupil 
of her left one rested plump against the wall of her nose (but 
it is doubtful if, in love affairs, this be not an advantage, &s 
the proprietor of such an eye can give a more lengthened ogle 
from one corner to the other, whereas a person having the 
pupil exactly in the middle of the ball must perform the same 
evolution by two distinct movements, for which reason the 
effect is seen to be less powerful; and besides the former in- 
dividual can, if of the bashful sex, look amid a roomful of 
people, full at her lover, while all present shall think her 
regards are fixed on the wall, or on the Jady at the far corner 
of the table); she waddled in her gait, her legs being indeed 
bowed ; but then she had red, rich lips, a little large, and ever 
smiling; teeth regular as those of a comb, and white as ivory; 
and her eyes, even that to which so much allusion has been 
made, were black and sparkling. Thus outwardly constructed, 
Andy and his mistress were inwardly similar, both being sim- 
ple, gay, and affectionate. 

They sat, as some pages back we have said, vefore the blaz- 
ing fire, which it had been Bridge Chree’s care to heap up, 

ter all the other members of her master’s family had rétired 
to bed, How close they sat we are not bound to declare; 
and indeed when, as veracious compilers of our history, we 
ate admitted as witnesses where others would be unwelcome, 
we dislike to reveal all we see and hear; some prefatory 
placing, and disposing, and employing of their persons, must 
therefore be passed over; as also much of their conversation. 
until we arrive at that part of it which it is necessary the 
reader should know; and, ia this case, it is plain he must be 
content with what we choose, or, after due reflection, deem 
advisable to give him, seeing we might keep it all to ourselves, 
were we so inclined, or did it suit our purposes. 

“Musha, hould up your own likely face, now, a hudgeen- 
mg-chree,” said Andy, Bridge having dropped it on her breast, 
at something in the previous course of the conversation. 

“Andy, Andy, wasn’t id a cryin’ shame for you te make 
sich a vow as that?” ae. 

‘* Ma colleen-beg, mysef ‘ud have no comfort in the married 


state, when I'd see our poor Pierce sorrowin’ fur the want iv 
a wife, J we 
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by Uys 
‘An’ so you went to make a vow afore God, that youd 
never do id, for yourself, till his weddin’ night?” cies 
** Ay, a-roon ;. becase I was so knocked iv a lump, at all his. 
faoanin’ an’ sorrowin’, that I’d a@’most sware, if he went an’ got, 
n suggan, and pe id round his neck, the Lord keep us fiom 
temptation! I'd just do the same thing along wid him.”, 
‘‘ Ag’ hore was I, getherin’ for id, an’ serapin’ for id, this 
penny and that penny, and puttin’ odds and ends together, 
ul to no good.” As 
‘Och, then, my darlin’, is id eryin’ you are? Don't, now, 
a-cuishla, don’t.” ; oF 
** Oh, Andy, an’ afther you come round me, in the way you 
did, an’ made me so sure iv id.” 
‘* Well, Bridge, honcy-—” ers 
‘‘ Tt's thrue enough what the poor misthress says; ‘the boys, 
God mend ent!’ says she, ‘is allrogues:’ Anasthause an’ mysclf 
used to think she'd be only sayin’ id to kcep us to the work, 
but it’s now I’m sartin iv id, to my sorrow.” : 
‘‘ Hearken to me, a-hudg.” = 
An’ what ‘ill Pegey Bawn say now, becase she begrudged 
me sich a clane boy? he made a vow, my dear, never to marry 
till Pierce Shea ’ud be doin’ id along wid him; an’ Pierce 
Shea “ill never lay his eyes on Alley Doolin’, while the world 
is a world, nor never take up wid another afther her, that’s 
sartin; and so, by coorse, Andy Awling ‘ill never marry 
Bridge Chree—Och, God forgi’ you, Andy! praise be to his 
name fur all things, it’s a grate thrial you brought on me.” 
To gain a certain point with his mistress, Andy hada 
quainted her with the vow in question; but seeing her take'r 
to heart more grievously than he expected, or indecd-.cquid 
dear, he now resolved to patch up the matter. ee 
__“Mausha, Bridge, what signifies a small little twelvemogth, 
afther all?” 2 
_ “A twelvemonth, Andy?” : oe age 
a“ Ay, a-roons sure we'll both live id out, plaise God; aud 
then, maybe, some one ‘ud show the misthress_how the boys 
,ean be loyal as well as the girls; an’ make Peggy Bawn's 
heart: grumble within her, when yoursef an’ myse il take 
_ witl one another till death, afther the soggarth lays his loocky 
hands:over'us, an’ F'll kiss, y wife,-an’ you'll kiss vour hae. 
band, an' thas. ‘ill be mysef that's here to the fore.” | eit 
* What is id you mane at-all, Andy?” ae oe 
“Why, a-cuishla, dyv you think I'd be the ownshuch to 
go and make #.,yow, if I hadn’t a barrin’ alogg wid it? No, 
faith; ‘T'll make-a holy vow afore God,’ sayg J, ‘an‘ bigaied be 
vanr nama anra von well know betther norT tah tell you, 
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Rae it’s as great a penance as I could put on myself, becase 
;ridge Ghree is the dfrlin’ o’ my heart, that I'll néver marry 
till my poor Pierce Shea is at the same work wid me; barrin’,' 
gays 7, agin; ‘ barrin’ he lets a twelvemonth go by, beease I 
¢an't wait a day longer for him.” ’ 

An’ why didn’t you tcll me that afore, Andy?” 

‘‘Musha, I couldn't get in a word, you war breakin’ your 
Heart an’ my.own, cryin’ in sich a way; bud dhry up your 
eyes now, agra” (taking her apron and doing it himself); 
‘* there now.” 

«For sartin, Andy, you're a born rogue.” 

‘Don’t say that; barrin’ it’s the turn iv a rogue to be 
foolish-fond o’ you, ma colleen-beg, I don’t know any other 
roguery that’s in me.” 

‘Well, be asy now wid yourself.” 

. **Mostha, I’m sorry enough to make the vow at atl, an’ 
fuith, only I have no money, I knows how id could all be 
brought about sooner nor a twelvemonth, any way.” 

‘An’ might a body be axin’ you how, Andy?” 

‘Och, ‘t's a quare thing you'd ax that Andy ‘ud deny you; 
but don’t be lookin’ straight at me, afther that fashion, or them 
rogues of eyes ‘ill put id all out of my head.” 

' “Qh, you're a bouchal, Andy; well, here I'll look up at the 
bacon.” Bridge, to her own conscience and satisfaction, might 
have kept her word, but an unprejudiced spectator would have 
sworn the looked far wide of the bacon. ‘‘Ay, that ‘ill do 
betther, for it’s a thing unpossible for a poor boy to think iv 
anything bud the girl that owns him, when two sich burnin’ 
‘black eyes is lookin’ at him—see there agin, now.” 

You're a coaxin’ boy, Andy, a-vourneen.” 

' WWhat was I sayin’ at all? but let us feel if your head is on 
your showlders, a-cuishla.” 
" “Be asy, Andy, I say agin.” 

‘‘ Slaw tha mellish,” * said Andy, smacking his lips: “ Well, 
rides, as I was goin’ to say, ‘it’s a thing plain to be seen as 
‘the handle on my spade, that all our purshuin’ iv Crohoore- 
we -bilfhoge ‘is of no moré use than fur me to thry te put the 
mdphin my pocket; becase all the world knows he has his 
faction at his back, God bless the hearers, an’ no harm meant; 
“and has poor Alley livin’ among ‘em; ‘this very blessed day, 

faster Pierce himself tould me as mooch, afther all his bog- 
gt ’; an’ the only my fo cum at her. is for mysef to take a 
Short stick in my hand, ‘an’ trudge off to Sheeam-na-Sheeog,+ 
“that lives up ifthe bills, df the very thick o’ them ; bud there’ 

“HG mote ndr“tho shilin’ in my pocket, within, an” he'd da 
wien igo Gweek ab honey, *" 8 " ¢ Sheotatie Wintel! 
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little fur the likes o’ that; an sorry in my heart I am it isn’t 
God’s will I have the thrifie of money, ‘case why, the longer 
I stay away from Sheeum-na-Sheeog, the longer will Alley 
stay where she is, and the longer will Pierce stay widout her, 
an’ then, agin, the longer we must stay as we are—maybe the 
whole twelvemonth.” 

Bridce instantly pulled out a little tin box, whence she drew 
half a Yuinea, and slid it into Andy's near hand: 

‘¢Och, you darlin’ o’ the world, there’s not your match from 
the place where we sit to where the Connaught-mens cum 
from!—-sure, wid this to stick on Sheeum’s eye, I’ll make him 
spy out for us, I’m thinkin’.” 

“It’s a good notion o’ yours, Andy, honey; bud our ‘ould 
masther, here, doesn’t give ear to a word about Crohoore an’ 
the ee people.” 

‘¢ Musha, good loock to him, what sort iv a thick head is 
there on him, at all, then?—If he war wid us, in our good-for- 
nothin’ chases afther Crohoore, he’d think in another way; 
there was the mornin’ we cum upon him near the ould castle, 
didn’t I see him wid my two livin’ eyes, get sthraddle-legs on 
his short goon, an’ fly over the sthrame, betther nor an ould 
hare ud do it? sure you're in the knowledge yersef, Bridge, 
that Master Pierce is as good at a lep as any boy in the coun- 
thry round, an’ he wasn’t able to go half-way; an’ there’s not 
that Christhen born ‘ud do id, barrin’ he had others’ help; 
an’ when he thought to shoot him as dead as a door-nail, 
warn't our own goons bewitched, so that the sorrow a spark 
’ud leave ’em? whin we went afther him to the cave, wasn’t 
Pierce adead boy only fur mysef, an’ the rid divil Paddy 
Loughnan, frightened to the back-bone, whatever happened 
the both in the cave, within’; an’ whin he came ott among 
us, all iv a sudden, didn’t I fire straight in his face, an’ do him 
no more hurt nor if I sthruck him wid a thrawneen 2* an’ I 
was nigh hand payin’ well fur id; tumbled about, like a 
pusheen-cat, on the broad o’ my back, wid the fairy-blow; 
an’ God must have a likin’ to me, or I was a gone cratur.” 

‘s AH] thrae enough, Andy; an’ if the ould masther war 
afther discoorsin’ wid Biddy Grasse, that lives at Knockbulli- 
geen, she'd let him see whether there war good people in the 
Wh t haptianed her, Bridge? 

* What er, Bridge?” 

‘Pi afeard the story ’ud be a long onc.” 

‘“Qch, no, a-roon; the night’s youn’; an’ betther fut us 
to be here at this good fire, sayin’ to the wind that's widodt, 


* Fairy-weed, | 
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blow your best, a-bouchal, nor be perishin’ alone by oursefs 
in our could beds. 

‘‘ Well, hould your hands now, Andy, an’ I'll tell you about 
Biddy Grasse.” 

“TI will, a-cuisnla; I'll be a good boy:” they drew their 
stools—or stool__we disdain to say which—closer to the blaze 
and prepared, one to speak, and the other to listen, -with that 
acalint pleasure story-telling imparts. i 

‘‘Now, Andy, this is as thrue a story as ever you hard; I 
had id from Biddy’s own gossip, an’ she had id from Biddy’s 
own mouth. Biddy Grasse had as fine a boy born to her as 
God ever sent, an’ she was doatin’ fond iv id, to be sure, be- 
case all the rest o’ the childer were girls—” 

‘¢ An’ good loock to ’em fur girls, every day they get up! 
what ‘ud the poor boys do, only God was good enough to sen’ 
‘em to us?” 

‘* None o’ your thievin’ ways, Andy, an’ let me go 
on.” 
‘Well, yes; Pl hould my whisht, agra.” 
‘The child thruv well, an’ was a pleasure to look at, till 
vmost a twelvemonth ould or thereaway; when all at once, 
Biddy obsarved it to pine an’ pine away, till it war no bigger 
nor my fist; an’ it used to laugh out in the most strange way, 
an’ grin, and look about id, as cunnin’ as a mouse; and then 
baw! an’ squall in a minit, agin, in a manner no ways like a 
Christhen child; an’ whin she'd put id to the breast, *twould 
a’most tear her to pieces, an’ then made such faces up to her; 
.so that the poor cratur iv a woman was frightened to look ai 
id. Well, she thought to wane id, but it wouldn’t ate a bit fui 
her, an’ was ever an’ always wheenin’ an’ wheenin’ from mornin 
to night, an’ she thought id war goin’ to die, sorry in her hear 
at the same; bud. to the wondher o’ the world, it lived on 
three months, widout any food that she knew iv, not growin; 
biggex nor less, only just the same way, an’ many a wear 
night she had a-watchin’ id. 

**One hight she went to her bed, but didn’t fall a-sleepin 
her mind was 50 crossed, thinkin’ iv her puny child, an’ left 
rush, hh hted ; an’ behould you, Andy, a little while afther 
lyin’ stall an’ quite, only her eyes half open, she sces id sit w 
straight in the cradle, an’ turn about its wizzened face, a 
peep here an’ there, to see if everybody was sleepin’; an’ the 

_It gets out on the flure, an’ goes over to the hob, where the 
was a lapreen* iv oaten bread for the next mornin’; an’ i 
thrue as the fire is burnin’ afore us, down it squatted on & 


* lalf a cake, of bread. 
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nunkera, an’ munged an’ munged, till the whole wa’ gone, all 
the while lookin’ about id, like a cat that ‘ud be thievin’: ant 
then it creeped back agin to the cradle, an’ took up its fairy- 
bagpipes an’ played a fairy tune ” 

‘Christ save us an' keep us! but that was frightful, sure 
enough,” said Andy, who sat as pale as death. 

“ An sarten you may be, Andy, that poor Biddy was sore 
afeard herself; an’ now she lethought in her mind, many’s 
the piece of bread she misred for a good while back; an’ many’s 
the time when her man, an’ hervct, an’ the girls ’ad be out, 
she cumalone to the door, an’ hard the wild music within, bud 
couldn't tell how, well knowin’ she left only the child at home. 
She didn’t tell the man o’ the house a word iv all this; he 
Was a couthrary, cross-grained, dark man, an’ she thought wid 
herself he might kill her an’ the child: but she went her ways 
to an ould knowledgeable woman, that thev called Noseen 
Branan, in regard o’ the nose was on her, bein’ no nose at all, 
fur it fell off in the frost, ora thing that-a-way, an’ wid the 
tears in her eyos, she tould her story; an’ sure enough, Noscen 
guessed how it was, at the first goin’ off. ‘As you're alive, 
standin’ there, Biddy,’ says she, ‘that’s no more your child nor 
Tam.’ ‘Och, God be good tome, Noseen,’ says Biddy, ‘what 
else is id?’ * Some ould man belongin’ to the good people,’ says 
Noseon agin; ‘they tuck him away whin he was a child, an’ 
had him among ‘em ever sence, marricd to some o' their women, 
but now he's too ould to be among them any longer, an’ so 
they left him in the place o’ your fine boy.’ ‘Ochone a-rie} 
what's to become o’ me?'says Biddy. ‘Are you a bould woman, 
fur you must do a bould action? Noseen axediv Biddy Grasse. 
‘Td do anything to get back my boy,’ Biddy made answer. 
‘Why then you mnt watch your time, wid a brave heart, an* 
lay hands on the ould man, an’ put him into a bag, an’ take ‘ 
him wid you to the river side, and throw him in; but don't 
let the heart fail you, or you're 2 gone woman; an’ be sure 
rou lave him plenty iv oaten brea‘l, an’ don’t mind his ways, 

wt eall him all the coaxin’ names you'd call your own child, 

till it’s done.’ 

*A§Vell, Andy—” 

«Did she lay fingers on him?” interrupted Andy, 

“ Wait till you hear; home she came, an’ went to the cradle, 
an’ the child, as id seemed to be, was in id, as if fast asleep; 
bud the moment she bent over him, he opened his eyes, an’ 
grinned up at her, as mooch as to say, she thought, I knows 
all how an’ about id; an’ she hid her fnee, an’ ran to the other: 
ride o' the cabin, -an’ sat down to bring her wits about her. 
One time che grew afeard to throw him inte the-river 
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thinkin’ Noseen might be wrong, an’ maybe she'd tate the life 
iv her own born child; but then she bethought her iv all sbe 
seen, an’ raisoned wid hersef that sure no right child could do 
the like: an’ she went arguin’ an’ pondhcrin’ what coorse to 
take, an’ at last got courage; so, whin she found him sleepin’ 
in arnist, Biddy slipt him into a male-haz, tyin’ the sthing 
fast on him; but while she was tyin’ id, he squécled an’ 
bawled, an’ kicked so hard, that the poor sow] let him® dhrop 
from her hands, an’ hadn't spirit to litt him up agin fura Jung 
while; an’ he worked away till he got a bit Iv his nose out, 
an’ she hard him givin’ a wild curse—the shceog, that if he 
war a Christhen infant couldn’t spake a word for months to 
come; so this made her sure. W hile he was strugglin’ an’ kickin’ 
in the bag on the flure, down she stooped—” 

“ Murther!” cried Andy, knittin’ his brows, while his teeth 
chattered, and the cold perspiration broke out on his forehead 
—*‘ oth, by the sowl o’ man, I wouldn't put a hand near him 
fur the king iv England’s throne.” 

‘*¢ Down she stooped, an’ in a minute had him on her back, 
an’ away she ran, screechin’ herscf, to the river, an’ there she 
shook him out o’ the bag into the deepest au’ maddest part o° the 
current; he sunk an’ rose agin, an’ as he dhruv down tho 
sthrame, sittin’ on jt like anything, Biddy saw he wasan ould 
little man, sure cnough; an she just hard dim eryin’ cut— 
‘Oh! ma-chorp-an-diaoul! I’m sorry I didn’t Go for you last 
night, as I intended!’—when she run home, an’ there was 
te own fine boy, lost an’ gained, in the crade afore 

er.” 

“Well,” said Andy, relieving himself by a long drawn 
breath, ‘‘ Biddy Grasse was the thruth iv a bould woman, 
that’s sarten: musha, myself ‘'ud no more do id nor I'd ate a 
harrow fur my supper, an’ the spikes ‘ud be mighty apt to 
hurt a body, I’m tould; an’ sure, Bridge, as you said afore, 
if Ned Shea hard that story, he wouldn’t Lic sayin’ anything bad 
o’ the good people in haste agin.” 

** There’s nothin’ in the world ‘ud persuade ould Ned Shca, 
Andy; he gives the hothered side to all kinds o' witchcraft: 
ei little right he has, in regard his own family suffered well 

ry 1t,”” 

** What's that you say, Bridge, a-roon?—there was witch. 
craft in the family?” 

‘* Ay, a-vich; did you never hear tell iv id?” 

‘‘ Musha, never a word; but won't be long co, plaise God, 
havin’ you to the fore.” 

‘2d tell you wid a-heart-an'-a-half, becase I likes well to 
hogs a-story, gx tell a story, only I'm afeard o' my life it's. 
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growin’ too late, an’ what ‘ud become o’ me iv the ould mi 
thress war to waken an’ ketch us here?” 

‘‘In case she did, what could she make of id? Did sh 
hever coort a bit, hersef, I wondher?” 

“‘ Avoch, Andy, them times is gone wid her, an’ now it’s 
nothin’ but ‘mind your work,’ from week’s-end to week's-end. 
Well, asvich, here’s the story, any how. 

‘* You know what a wicked set o’ people the bocchochs is, 
given to all sorts o' witchcraft an’ evil doins, the Lord save 
us. It was upon a time, now fifty years or more, I don’t re- 
member id—’’ 

And here Andy interrupted Bridge to rally her on the sim- 
plicity of soul that urged her to assert her personal ignorance 
of facts that, according to her own statement, had happened 
before her mother was born; and we take advantage of the 
interruption to remark, that, without meaning to say we have 
led the reader so far into this chapter for nothing, a particu- 
lar degree of attention will be necessary while Bridge Chrec 
proceeds in her second story. 

‘‘ Thrue enough, Andy, a-cuishla,” in reply to his criticism ; 
“but, as I was sayin’, iv a time, durin’ the pattherno’ John’s- 
well, there came people from all parts o’ the world, to do pil- 
grimage at the holy place, an’ a power of bocchochs came too, 
to beg of the good Christhens, as yoursef may see ’em to this 
day, an’ to sell beadses, an’ gospels, an’ them sort. Well, 
whin the patthern was over, an’ all xood people gone away, 
there was a bocchoch cum a-beggin’ to Ned Shea’s father’s 
door, the same house we're sittin’ in at this present time; an’ 
by coorse he got shelther, and the best iv everything in the 
way; people is afeard, you know, to refuse them anything, 
becase they might bewitch all afore em, cows, an’ horses, an’ 
all, man an’ baste, the growin’ cropan’ the seed in the ground; 
so he ate an’ dhrank, an’ had lodgin’, like one o’ the family; 
an’, I’m tould, was a clane, clever, likely young fellow, Andy, 
mooch the same iv yourself—frum bein’ well to look at, I 
mane, bud you have none of his rogue’s thricks about you, I 
hopein God—beasy, now I tell you ;—sohe stoppedat ould Ned 
Shea’s house,—-not the ould Ned Shea that is now, but the 
ould fellow iv all, that was his father,fourteen or fifteen 
days, or thereaway; an’ maybe he'd do a start o’ work, but 
very little iv id, only in the night he’d set himself down amon 
‘om, an’ rehearse many sthrange an’ wonderful stories iv his 
ramblin’ way o’ life; an’, as far as their fear an’ drend iv a 
bocchoch ‘ud Jet *em go, everybody loved and liked him.the 
villian o’ the world that give sich a bad return for all! : 

‘Ould Ned Shea that is now had a sisther, a claver, hand- 
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some cratur, as I'm tould by them that seen her; much like 
Pierce in the face, only no ways so big, as you may suppose, 
an’ rich an’ well she used to dress; no farmer’s daughter 
the parish, or the next to it, went finer or braver, becase her 
father could afford to give, an’ he gave wid all his heart, to 
his own an’ only girl, that was the light in hie eyes; an’ tin- 
derly she was brought up: an’ many o’ the richest? and best 
born o’ the young men o’ these parts came a-coortin’ 4iv her; 
but she wasn’t aisy to be plaised, or else had no notions in 
that-a-way, goin’ about, an’ walkin’ wid her head up, an’ her 
heart simple; troublin’ herself not the laste on anything but 
her maid’s thoughts. Now mind me, Andy. What duv you 
say to this thing iv a bocchoch, but he moost go an’ make love 
to her in an underhand way? an’ what duv you think id ended 
in? Why, first, if she war shy an’ lofty to them that war her 
aquils, or more, maybe, for sartin she didn’t give car to a 
rovin’ bocchoch; the grand colleen knew what was her place 
an’ part; bud he swore an oath to her, if she’d tell any 0’ the 
family, he’d bring sorrow an’ poverty to their door, an’ she was 
loth to say a word fur that good raison; an’ when he found 
he couldn’t cum round her by fair manes, he tried foul manes, 
to be sure. 

‘< You often hard, Andy, that the bocchochs can make be- 
witched pins, sich as if they gives one o’ them to a young 
cratur iv a girl, or an ould one, no matter which, she'll go 
wid ’um the world over, in misery and in hardships, if she war 
a king’s daughter?” 

‘Often I hard iv the thing,” replied Andy, ‘‘but never 
could come across any one ’ud tell me how the charm was put 
upon the pin, a-chorra.” 

** Och then, Andy, I’d tell id, but it’s too fearful to rehearse 
at this lonely hour o’ the night.” 

*«Musha, no, a-cuishla; sure myself ‘ill stay as near you as 
ever [ can, while you're tellin’ id, an’ divil a once we'll look 
about, from the fire fornent us.” 

‘“‘ IT had id iv a cuseen o’ my own, who was taken wid a 
young girl, that had no likin’ fur him, an’ he went to an ould 
becchoch to get a bewitched pin. Curos he was to see how 
the charm was made; and the bocchochs, fur a good fee, 
dhressed him in their tatthered clothes, an’ passed him fur one 
0” themselves, an’ so he seen the whole wicked work; God for- 
a him, it war « great sin, an’ a heavy penance he got fur 

d, the next time he went tohis Easther duty. He seen two 
o’ their ould withered women go to a lone bog, in the dead o’ 
the night, sayin’ words, all the while, that he couldn’t under. 
; they war like prayers, bud not the same.a Christhen 
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‘ud say; an’ they seeked out, crawlin’ on hands an’ knees, for. 
a little herib, an’ they pult id; wid undhressed hemp, wetted 
in the dew o’ the night, they spun a thread, an’ then dyed id: 
wid the little berib; he went wid them to the berrin'-plaee, an’ : 
they scooped out a grave, an’ tuck up an’ ould corpse, that 
was nine days berrid; an’ the man died widout a priest in his. 
Jast moménts, an’ was a very wicked man-——fur no other ’ud do; 
they lifved off the coffin-lid, an’ the corpse lay bare in th 
moonlight.” os 

‘* The Lord be good to us!” ejaculated Andy. 

‘¢ Amen, I say; an’ he seen the withered woman put nine 
Jong pins into the left palm; an’ they ticd id wid the black 
henip-sthring, in the devil’s name,—-God keep us from his evil 
ways! ‘Then they berrid the corpse agin, an’ he seen ’em goin’ 
round and round the grave, backard an’ forard, in the blessed 
moonshine, shinin’ on their bad doins; afther nine days an’ 
nichts he went wid ’em agin, an’ they had the same co 
oY agin, an’ takin’ the pins from the hand, thcy tied the black 
sthring round the thumb, an’ through an’ through the fingers, 
or what was left iv ‘em, an’ the pins had the charm on ’em, 
and the charm was donc.” ' . 

‘* Did he give it to the colleen?” asked Andy. : 

‘‘No, Andy; for his conscience sthruck him, an’ he went 
an’ confessed all, an’ threw the pin into the runnin’ wather, an’ 
performed his penance; but the girl, pityin’ him mooch, an’ 
out o’ thanks fur not bewitchin’ her in a wrong way, let him 
do id in a right way, a little time afther, an’ all ended in a 
Christhen manner. But to come back to Dora Shea. Ae 

‘‘ The bocchoch put his charm on Dora, lavin’ her one iv th 
pins, an’ went his road, sure an’ sartin iv what was to come 
about; for thrue it is, Andy, that poor Dora, the pride iv het 
father, an’ the love o’ the world, soon wentafther. From that 
day to this, ould Shea, Picrce’s father’s father, ‘ud never let 
a beggar-body see the inside iv his house; many’s the one 
he whipped away from id, but one in particular. It was a 
cotld blowin’ night, in winther time, when a poor tattered 
eratur came to his door, an’ axed charity for the love o’ God, 
houldin’ a babby in her arms, an’ the snow fallin’ on the both, 
an’ they a’most naked; a little scrap o’ food fur herself an’ 
her babby, fur she had the faintness wid hunger, an’ a night’s 
shelther in any hole or corner undher his roof; but he: enlj 
tuck his heavy ‘horsewhip, an’ slashed her back into the dhri 
an’ could o’ the storm, fur the ould man’s heart was seakded 
sore by his daughter's loss,.an’ hardened, an’ what id usen't to 
be, so that, from-the hour she left him, he never riz his head 
mar ananed hie Kand in shoritv: he whinned tha poor nichts 
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bégear from his gate, I say, till, as tho shiverin’ cratur ran 
from his blows, she serecched out her name, an’ it was Dora, 
his own child; but the change o’ want an’ woe was on her, an’ 
hé that nursed her on his knee, an’ for seventeen years fol- 
lowed her wid eyes o’ love, as she sat by his side, or moved 
round his house—her father, Andy, a-cuishla, didn’t know her, 
and sure she was never heard of afther.” ae 

6¢God help her, Bridge, but she met a bad fate; I wondher, 
Bridge honey, I never heard o’ that story afore.” 

«« They don’t like to have id talked about, becase it’s a blot 
on the family ; but when will you be goin’ to Sheeum-na-Shecog, 
Andy?” They rose to part. 

«« Wid sparrow-chirp in the mornin’, plaise God I live an’ 
do weil.” 

' «*Musha, loock' an’ speed to you, Andy, a-vourneen, an’ 
take care o’ yourself, an’ keep out o’ the way o’ the good 

le.” 

‘Faith, an’ I will so, or no fault o’ mine, Bridge;—och. 

cratur, how I longs to make my own 0’ you!” 

‘* Mysef ‘ud be glad the time was cum too, Andy; but now 
it's far in the night, an’ I moost be up two hours afore day, 
becase we have a weck’s churnin’ to do in the mornin’; and 
80, good-night, an’ God be wid you.” 

* After some tender expostulations on the part of Atidy, and 
—-but we are discreet; any of our readers who happen to be 
Jovers, or who have been, and we believe this includes a pretty 
considerable majority of those who shall delight m our pages, 
may easily imagine, or recollect, how lovers generally sepa- 
rate; and thus, no matter about the distinction of rank, they 
will have the parting of Bridge and Andy; he stealing off in 
his stocking-vamps, that he shouldn’t awaken any of the housc- 
hold, while she remained to say her prayers, with her back 
to the fire, in which pious and comfortable vein and position 
she did not forget her wonted ‘ pather-an’-avy” for the good 
of the soul and body of her own Andy Awling. 


ce _ CHAPTER XIII. 


Hanzrorore, a aeseription of — known by the general 
denomination of boochochs, infested Ireland, of whom, indeod, 
Bome traces yet remain, but to. comparatively trifling ex, 
tent. These people resembled, in their practices and habits, 
fhe gipsies of other conutries (who, it 1s perhaps remarkable 
. izgn were known inthe sister island) differing fram. then 
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spontaneous talent in clegiac poetry over the dead—at which, 
from constant practice, they had acquired great facility—-they 
trudged through the country from wake to wake ; their retreat 
from such places being generally remarkable for a simultaneous 
disappearance of everything that could be carried off. They 
were concerned, indeed, in all petty robberies, either as prin- 
cipals or accessories, and known to be the most approved 
channels for the disposal of stolen goods, their wandering 
habits, and skill in disguising their local derivation, greatly 
ussisting them in this agency, for the bocchochs passed every- 
where for strangers; in Leinster they were Munster-men, and 
in Munster, Leinster-men, as their altered and well-feigned 
accent and idiom, in cither province, plainly evinced. 

Bridge Chree has truly informed us that their character for 
witchcraft was high; and altogether the peasantry dreaded 
them to excess. If refused relief, or but scantily afforded it, 
they threatened vengeance ; and vengeance was sure to follow. 
The father trembled lest bis daughter should be lured away; 
the mother trembled Jest her infant should be kidnapped ; 
or, if neither of these grounds of apprehension existed, the 
destruction of property was dreaded; and cattle found dead 
without marks of violence, and therefore attributed to the 
witchcraft of the disobliged bocchoch, or the mysterious re- 
moval of all portable articles of domestic use, was a cause for 
behaving hypocritically civil to the wandering beggars, who 
thus, when no place of general assemblage attracted them, 
rambled about singly, from house to house, living luxuriously 
and lazily on the abhorring conciliations their superior cunning 
and cleverness commanded. 

So much of preface was found necessary, in addition to 
Bridge's anecdotes, to introduce the following true scene and 
sitnation. 

In a narrow lane, among the very ontskirts of the stragglin 
and dirty suburbs of Kilkenny, lived a little woman, who h 
a less mother. Her name was Christien Moore, though her 
neighbour, Molly Dungan, in consequence of their many 
battles concerning Molly's pig and Christien’s brood of young 
dugks, called her, contemptuously alluding to her stature, 
Chreestheena, or wee Christien; for Molly had a juvenile 
swine that would sometimes regale itself on one of Christien’s 
ducklings, at which the sufferer fluently rated pig and mistress, 
and Molly would excuse the esteemed animal by pleading its 
youth and want of sense, until, words growing high, our 
present subject received the epithet we have recorded, and, 
calling all the vinegar into her vinegar system, charged Molly 
in return with bémg *“‘a_ virago,” Christien having once 
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travelled as part of a soldier's bazgaze, and Icarned some good 
English ; but this agreeable cossip is far away from out present 
purpose. 

Chreestheens knew fifty summers, and her mother closed 
on acentury. They were tireless spinners; one spun with a 
distaff, the other vith a wheel; and the product of their eternal 
industrywas manufactured into ecarse blankets, coarse sheets, 
and tiking. Creestheena had had her 4ushands three; and 
it was whispered, was now on the look-out for a fourth; with 
this, however, we again say, we can have no concern, It is 
only mentioned for the purpose of entitling us to relate, that 
she had employed her second good man, with a hatchet bow 
rowed from a nei¢hbouring cooper, to chop points on short 

ieces of oak wattles, and then drive them, at short Intervals, 
iwito the mud floor of her cabin, next the wall, until some ten 
ot twelve of them encompassed a space little more than the 
length and breadth of an ordinary sized man. Against the 
outer sides of these, the still obedient husband Ind rough 
boards; and the area, so contrived, was next filled with dried 
bark brought from a contiguous tan-yard; over which Chris- 
tien put a guod coarse tick, stuffed with oat-chalf; a Lolster of 
the same; sheets coarse enongh for a Seutchman infected with 
the plague of his country; and, lastly, a pair of heavy warm 
blankets —tick, sheet, and blankets, all derived fiom the 
spinning of herself and her little blind mother. In process of 
time six good beds of this formation and material were arranged 
round her cabin, to the occupation of any one of which, auy 
person was welcome who paid a penny per night for the repose 
therein to be obtained. There was a fireplace in the hotel, 
but, agreeably to custom, without the superfluity of a chimneys 
so that the stifling sulphur of the stone-coal of her native city 
filled the atmosphere of the always confined spot, and might 
be considered a furctaste of the fumigation said, in every 
Christian country, excepting Wales, to prevail in the lower 
regions; and to which, if report err not, some of ber penn 
customers were, as a needful anticipation, well entitled. But 
Ohreesthcena’s “ fire without smoke” was generally bright and 
hot, and her beds scldom empty. 

The night on which Andy Awling and Bridge Chree enjoyed 
their own peculiar blaze, and their own iar conversation 
in' Ned Shea's kitchen, threo of the very description of persane 
of whom she and we have last spoken had taken up their quate 
ters for the evening ab Chreestheena's well-swept hearth. Jor 
the weighty consideration of two pence, instead of a halfpenny 
each, they bargained to have entire ssion of the premisg 
and it will clearly be seen that, by tlis arrangement, Christie® 
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wie no loser: while. for the further consideration of sixpence 
halfpenny, of common stock, she consented to replenish the 
fire for their exclusive uses; and, havine done so, she led her 
Wee nother to bed. into an inter apartment where they to- 
gether enjosved the luxury ofa bedstead to themseh es; Chiees- 
theena congratulating her own heait on the profitable bargain 
she had struck, as. besides the -aving of wear and fearsin three 
of the beds of her hotel, she had received for the coals *three- 
pence farthing above prime cost 

So suvon Ms the hostess was heard to snore, Risththarde 

socchoeh | Limpung Dtek , pulled from his two-sided wallet a 
pair of dead ducks, having their nechs awry, and, skilfully 
plucking them, rared up one of the ticks, and proceeded to 
deposit under tt the sapertluons feathers  Padhre Keaoch 
(Blind Peter» brought forth three Large skhregs or cakes of 
brown bread, remarking that the crust Jookhed to lina httle 
over-browncds and Sheemun Croonawnee ¢ Simon the Whin- 
ing Singer) added two dange horns of gemune smuggled 
brandy, such as it would be dificult, in the same eity of Kal- 
kenny, to match at the present day, and which he had ycevived 
to bribe his silence respecting a hosshead he, by chance, saw 
dropped dna certain hiding place, whither he had subsequently, 
for another bribe, introduced the district escmeman. and such 
were the materkads of the petit sompor of the three worthies. 

ITaving completely plucked. «odo otherwise prepared his 
duchs, Risththarde, by the agency of a large pocket blade with 
whieh he was seldom unprovided. di membered and arranged 
them for broiling; and good white wooden trenchers were 
broughtedow a from Christten’s dvesser to hold the dainty fare. 

While this employed, * Bow, wow, wow,” caclained Pad- 
bre Keaoch’s black shock doy, 

And who the diaon! is thumpin’, now?” said his excellent 
ntaster, as a sounding Knock, as if from the head of a heavy 
stick, came to the doo. 

‘Let him just stay abroad. whoever he is," said Sheemun 
Croonawner, “fur a dhiop o’ this holy wather ‘ll never pass 
Ins breath.” 

The knock came again. 

“Who's that, Isay 7’ asked Risththarde, in a gruff voice, 
‘‘wakenin' honest people at this hour o’ the night.” 

* Musha, ty, Iet him stay at the wrong side o’ the dour, 
Sheemun ; an’ Ud hiss the book that he'll never get the taste o’ 
these duck; Paudce Keefe, that owned ‘em, didn’t sive lave.” 

Knock, knock, knock, huock. 

**Go ont o that wid vourself)" roared Padhbre, ‘can’ Iet 
poor people take then uight’s sleep.” 

i 
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‘t Arrah, what a sleep you're in, Padhre Keaoch!" said a 
voice outside; ‘I smell what's good, an’ must have my share.’ 

‘The black disoul whip me round the market-eroas,” re- 
sumed Padhre, ‘‘ bud it’s one iv oursefs, boya; an’ more nor 
that, I'm a blind cullawn iv a downright arnest, an’ deaf along 
si being blind, if it isn’t Shaun-law-thcaum, every inch iv 

Sen 1g 

“ Oth, iv it’s that poor desointe crature, the Lord forbid 
we'd keep him abroad in the could o' the night," gaid Risth- 
tharde 


“Twouldn't be the part iva Christhen to do any other 
ting said Padhre, ‘an’, afther al! he'll get a sprinklin’ o° 


the y wather.” 

* t's the name is on you?” asked Sheomun. 

‘‘ Shaun-law-thceaum I'm called by them that knows mo 
well,” answered the voice; then added in a whining, snuffling 
cadence, ‘ Good tinder Christhens, look wid an cye iv marey 
on 6 poor desolate crature that hasn't the use iv his own hands 
to arn a male o’ victuals for himself an’ his ould bed-rid mother, 
an’ four small brothers an’ sisthers, at home.” 

* That ‘ill do,” said Sheemun; ‘stay a little, you poor sow], 
an’ you must cum in, fur God's sake.” 

** May he mark you wid grace, an’ pour a blessin’ on you an’ 

ours,” reaumed the voice, still in its professional key; then 
iiarly, ‘‘make d Fie Sheemun, fur I'm cowld an’ hungry.” 

Bat here arose a little unforeseen difficulty. Chreestheena 
had, seco to wholesome practice, locked the coor of her 
oaravansary, lest, ir the night, her guests and her blankets 
might happen to vanish together. Sheemun Crofmawnee 
went to arouse her; and when she saw, suddenly startled from 
her sleep, a black, wicked-looking follow standing, rushlight 
in hand, over her in her bed, Christien screamed with all 
seal, and was joincd by her blind mother, who, because she 
could not see anything, feared everything, and a thousand 

too terrible to mention; when at length, made sensible 

of what was wanted, she would by no meana entrust another 
with the key, but arose herself to admit the new-comer; and, 
finally, when arrived at the door, she would bf a means open 
it, enleee two Se 
in possession: terms being agreed airly mat, how- 
ever, Chrosstheena at once gave Raga teape ert Rages eta 
aver ‘at the sort of perso that entered. Bid 
Ook, you three schamin’ rogues,” said Shaun, as he joins’ 
ieee — Pi helene ie = so sea your 
‘ An'w namie a n, brought wtaine 
blin’ at sich an hour?” he was per oe goer 
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Besides I cum all the veays from Garrodhe Donohoo, to 
6 ye.” 

** An’ what does Garrodhe want iv us?" 

«That's a story to be tould: you must, all threo o° you, 
make the best haste you cau to him, afther the fuir, next 
Wednesday night.” 

**Och, very well; we ought to have good gatherins rt the 
fair, boys,” said Sheemun. bd 

** God ia. plentiful providher,” replied Risththarde. 

‘‘ Are you as blind as ever, Padbre?” asked Shaun. 

‘* The desolate darkness!—n poor crature stone blind! an’ 
that can't see the day from the night,” said Padhre, throwing 
se his head, and half-closing and turning up the whites of 

is eyes, 

‘* Ho, ho,” Shaun resumed, ‘we're just four great big 
rogues, fit to thrapse the world wide; bud come, boys, the 
night's goin’ on, and we're all in a fair way far atin’ a bit; 
Risththarde, let yoursef_an’ poor Padhre Keaoch cook up the 
prog, an’, as Gorrodhe skinned a sheep to-day, sure I brought 
ye somethin’ to help the faste.” 

**Graw-ma-chree you war, Shaun, I never seen worse by 
you,” said Risththarde; and, while the cooks were busy, Shaun 
and Sheemun Croonawnee held converse in an under tone. 

‘Well, Sheemun, an’ you didn't thrap Rhia Doran yet ?” 

‘** Avoch, no, God help me.” 

‘‘ Arrah, now, Sheemun, lave off them blessed aayins; they're 
words your rogue’s tongue has no call to, among friends any- 
how, that knows you betther nor the mother that bore you.” 

You spake right, Shaun. Well; as you war axin’ me 
about Rhia Doran, myself could never get the other body 
aloug wid him, sete the first moment Crohoore set me afther 
em.” 

‘* Spake lower, Sheemun; them two arnt to know sacrets ; 
they're too bould an’ hearty.” 

** That's the truth; bud, Shaun, I’m afther thinkin’ it ’ud 
be a , aac fur me to be the manes o’ takin’ o’ the life o’ 
Jack ; he desarves betther at my hands.” 
in is that, now, Sheemun?” 

y I never die doin’ sin— 

_“ Afrah, then, give over your purtendin’ sort o’ talk, I say; 
spake wid a curse in your mouth, like a world’s rogue as you 
m7 the plain words won't do.” 

You moost just lave me to myself, Shaun," said Sheemun; 
‘if, eoines, in a way, nat'ral to my hand, an'I can't give it 
over." a 
_ Then you ma¥ go to the diaonl wid a prayer in your cheek, 


6 
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iy you like id; bud vo war sayin’ Jack Doran deserved beether 
by you nor to get his Jape end on your account.” . 

the heavens be my bed if he doesn't; he has money 
ball an’ never spares id on a body he loves; an’ that's 
mysef.” 

*Duv you mane to hould back, now, Sheemun Croonawneo?” 
asked Shaun, sternly. 

‘‘ Musha, God forbid; I'll stick cloge on him, mornin’, noon, 
an’ night, ‘till I can ketch him an’ the t’other at a grab; an’ 
then fens done wid him, an' he's done wid the sinfuband sorrow- 
ful world; an’ you may tell Crohoore the same frum me. Bud 
re docs Gorrodhe want wid us, in arnest, to-morrow night, 
Shaun?” 

‘‘ Te wants you to be in the Glin o' Ballyfoile, where Pierce 
Shea ‘ill come, too; an’ 1 don't know what I’m about, bud you 
must help to tic him, hand an’ foot, an' run wid him to the 
ould haunted place up in Munsther.” 

“ The Lord forgi’ me my sins!—did IT hear you spakin’ 
light, Shaun? did you say young Pierce Shea?” 

‘ Divil an’ other bud his own sef.” 

** Well, Crohoore-na-bilhoge, above all I ever heard tell iv, 
it’s voursclf bas quare ways in you,” cjaculated Sheemua, 
clasping his hands. 

e cooks intarrupted the dialogue. 

* Here, now, an’ muy the first bit choke ye; come here, an’ 
thry can you ate, as well as te an’ talk, you cullogin’ 
rogues,” cried Padhre Keaoch, the banquet being ready. e 
summons was readily obeyed; and all gathered round 8 small 
deal table, and despatched the broiled ducks, and the mutton 
aleo stolen, and the twice smuggled brandy, with the ease an 

ht of genuine borchochs: at which occupation we shall leave 

m, not having any inclination to remain in such compan’ 
longer than was necessary fur the progress of our story, =~ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A Fain-DaY is a ne great bustle and exci nt in the 
city of Kilkenny. Being chiefly a mart for black cattle and 
Re ae aise eae aaah plorxctir 
i ing citizens, outraged unusual noise’ ¢ 
lowing cows and bullocks, their trotling or rushi alony 
under peaceful chamber windows, the shouting of their 


* Tu plenty. 
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and the clattering of alpcens on their back-bones and horns; 
while, among them, the curious eye, that has a taste for such 
studies, may easily distinguish, hy its bold step, its erect head, 
its impatient bellow, and its staring eyes, distended in admi- 
ration of the change from its native fields and streams to the 
‘‘streets paved with marble,” over which it paces, the kine of 
the good fat pasturage, from the poor cottier's half-atgrved 
cow, that moves in sober and plodding gait, indifferent gaze, 
and drooping neck, careless where it gocs or is, since no 
change can be for the worse; a good illustration of its human 
attendant, who, lean as the beast he follows, in tattered garb, 
cringing and trailing pace, and sharp vacant countenance, 
conveys, at a glance, the broken and grovelling spirit of con- 
scious poverty and want of self-importance. There might be 
observed, too, the strongest contrast, in outward ease and in- 
ward content of mind, in the persons of the pampered swine 
and its thin proprietor, between whom and his self-willed and 
obstinate pet, many strange and ridiculous struggles occa- 
sionally arose, both disputing and wrangling for an hour to- 
gether, to seo which should have his way. 

Besides these principal articles of sale, the fair of Kilkenny 
offered many other rare and tempting commodities to tho 
country visiter. Coopers, brogue-makers, hatters, nailers, 
and makers of chairs, tables, stools, and bedsteads, displayed 
the various products of their separate ingenuity; bright 
dane? kaa glittered around; and when we were in our 
youthful days, as at the time of this tale we were, there used 
to be a display of goodly pewter plates and dishes, and two. 
handled pots and pints; bat the use of delf has done away 
with these durable commodities, which now exhibit but as the 
heir-loom ornaments of the country dresser; and the excise 
laws, restricting to those who can afford a license the manu- 
facture of home-brewed ale, have sent the pots and pints to 
the public-house, so that general demand no longer requires 
them in the fair. Under rude awnings of sack or blanket, 
and out on doors that had been taken off their hinges 
for purpose, numerous establishments of fancy articles 
further attracted the eye; such as knives and forks, scissors, 
garters, thimbles, threads, tapes, and a great and rich va- 
ety of other nick-nacks, Similarly disposed on unpainted 

eal doors or planks, there were gin sabecad and all such 
hamble confectionary; the coarsest fruits in season; white 

yellow cheese, and wooden trenchers and noggins, and 

} et ceteras of the turner’s ware, picturesquely thrown to- 
gether. The proprietors of these commodities might be seen, 
early in the morning, ranning in breathless haste to secure 
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good and safe spots for opening their sales; and while they 
clattered along in by no means silent emulation, or contested 
with each other the right to a favourite etand—while the 
cattle bellowed, and the sheep bleated, and the horses neighed, 
and the headstrong pigs ran through their grunting gamnt, 
and the surrounding rush and roar of a thronging multitude 
was heard over all—startling, as we have before said, was the 
commencement of a fair-day to the tranquil and by no means 
commercial or bustling citizens of Kilkenny. 

On such a morning, too, the milk-maids, coming in as usual 
to serve their city customers, with snow-white pails skilfully 
poised on their heads, without hand to hold them; the ser- 
vant-maids—in fact, all the maids, and some of the matrons 
too—make it a point to ask their ‘fairing’ of all their male 
acquaintance; less, it is conjectured, in hope of profit, than 
to hear over and over again the shrewd reply that ‘‘they arc 
tho fairest seen that day.” To the younger part of the gene- 
ration it is the day of days, long sighed for and rapturausly 
welcomed ; for holidays are granted in every achioel alncage- 
out town, on the score of not exposing poor little boys to the 
throng of the fair, a precaution of which the poor little boys 
remember not a word; besides, thev are on a gleeish and 
greedy look-out for their matured and monied xequaintances, 
**to put their fairing on them,” with a prospective eye to the 
dissipation of the gingerbread-stall or toy-bocth. 

Let us, in kindly feeling, be permitted to dwell a moment 
longer on the well-remembered features of a scene with which 
are associated the purest pleasures that even advanced and 
experienced life can supply—the pleasures of early and inno- 
cent recollection. 

In flocked the young country-girls, fair and froan, and 
plump and rosy—ostensibly, perhaps, to buy a pair of garters, 
a row of pins, or a ribbon, but, in their best ahd quaint attire, 
really to see and to be aeen by their rural squires and admirers; 
to get their fairing, in one shape or other, and in every shape 
to partake of the unloosed and effluent spirit of holiday enjoy- 
ment. “We will omit any positive mention of the occasional 
gateen Maso game squires, arr of the 

in atic arrangemen ir interm 
Sy apmatiows cates of dupate: sach incidents, thos 
characteristic, being, at the same time, an intrasion on: 
pleasing reminiscences we wish to indulge and communicaie; 
the bocehochs, who sang and bawled their miserion at 
turn, wa will not, however, 3 nor their rivals, the 


lad-si —ehd, ob} none are like to thy ballad green 
hind of song dnd of oar birth!l—nor, thei competors On, 
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the reciters of prose effusions, who, in the blotted rather than 
printed slips of tea-paper in their hands, found not a word of 
the wonderful or facetious rigmarole that issued from their 
mouths, and yct that guiled, over and over, the gaping or 
grinning rustic. 

In fact, we might, with our delighted readers, pe a good 
hour in the now mid-day bustle and uproar of fgir; we 
might pause to admire the more than Ciceronian art of the 
buyer and the seller of ‘a slip of a pig;” the half-proffered 
earnest-money, technically slapped down on the open palm of 
the vender; his demur; the seemingly determined turn-off of 
the purchaser, and the affected carelessness of the other, who, 
meantime, watches shrewdly every motion of his man; the 
expected return; ‘the splitting of the differ;” and at last 
the final close, one protesting he gave too much, and the other 
swearing he sold too cheap, but both sensible that the uncon- 
acious grunter has been obtained exactly at his fair value. 
Pleased might we stop to view and hear the temptations of 
the nick-nack merchants, and the longing and wandering side- 
looks or whispers of the girls at the finery; or the extravagant 
country-boy, who, despizing cakes and gingerbread, treats 
himself to a pennyworth of curdy cheese, and smacks his 
palate as, little by little, he consumes the luxury ; or the real 
oratory of the flux-seller, and the imperturbable wisdom of the 
cunning old woman, carefully examining, after all his flourishes, 
the article she had not yet purchased; or the fine national 
hyperbole of the felt-hat vender, who, leaving Sterne’s perru- 
quier not a word, assures the dubious peasant that the hard 
and bare surface of the felt ‘‘ blows like any meadow!” We 
might even peep into the regular shops along the main street, 

witness, in onc or all, the self-flattcring praises of the 
dealers on their goods, and the suspicious gait berets looks of 
the country buyers, certain in exaggerated mistrust, that, 
along with hearing nought but mis-statement, they can pur- 
chase at five times less than what they are asked. An hour, 
did we say?—alaa! the whole day——-or else our memory is 
treacherous, or our tastes altered——might be well spent in the 
ever-chan varieties of the fair; and we regret that now, 
whea we have not rehearsed the hundredth part of its novel- 
dieu, pleasures, and incidents, we are no longer free to in- 
dulge our teeming garrulity; for the story to which we havé 
yaked ourselves requires immediate attention. | 

Of all the bocchochs that day eminent, none distinguished 
themselves so much, or gained mare commissration or momey 
hg, their well. miseries and well-uttered than 

na’s four guests of the former night. had, 
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according to nsual practice, separated in different quarters of. 
the fair, and for some time continued their efforts apart, until, ° 
late in the bos Sheemun Croonawnee came, as if by accident; 
upon Shaun-law-thcaum’s walk, gave him a secret sign, and. 
both withdrew into s narrow Jane, that branched from the: 
main street about half way in its course or extent. ’ 

“A fdvourable judgment to me, Shaun,” said Sheemun, 
‘bud I think I have Rhia Doran and the other nabbed at 
last; my eyesight if I didn't see 'em both discoorsin’ together. 
a little while agone, in the thick o’ the fair.” 

‘* Nor-t-een-thu-lath, bud you're a great fellow iv a boc- 
choch; did Doran see you?” 

“Oh, God be good to us, what ‘ud be the matther, sup- 
posin’ he did? Duv you think he'd know Ned Farrel, wid 
the two eyes he fixed on poor Sheemun Croonawnee?” 

* Sorrow a fear, I believe; an’ did you make off who his 
comrade was?” 

‘¢ Lave mo alone fur that; sure I never Jet him out o’ my 
night, till I thracked him to his den, an’ then I had all was 
fyferth hearin’ about him; an’ wo have him to get whenever 
i him.” 

" Ne he bowchal you war; you'll be a welcome boy to 
Crohboore this night.” 

‘Yess an’ the richest bocchoch that goes shoolin,* by that 
job. Bud, Shaun, did you see Pierce Shea in the fair?” 

‘‘ "Tis a truth that I did.” : 
_ ‘Well; look out for him agin; in one hour, if he’s seen 
in the town, he'll give work to the skibbeeaht I hard as mooch. 
on my thravels; an’ I'll tell you how I got the knowledge, 
over the next pot of ale; bud be off to him now, or we'll 
never have him in our hands; an’ that ‘ud set Crohoore as 
mad as the ould diaoul.” 

‘*Och, by my father’s sowl, whoever he was, an’ wherever. 
he is, at the present time, they mustn't take him frum us in ; 
sich a way.” 

‘* Well; stir your stumps an’ do your work.” 

And Shaun issued forth into the main street, singing, in a 
dolefal cadence, an Irish elegy. descriptive of bow ba heats, 
chattels, been i 





Pierce Shea had, indead, ded the fair of Kitkenny thes.: 
* Strolling. t Jack Ketch, 2 sw, sn 
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day, when his ears were startled with the news of the execu. 
tion of six of the men in whose company he had witnessed 
only two days before the attack on the dragoons. It was 
assizes time; their apprchension took place as soon as a suffi- 
cient detachment could be sent out from Kilkenny, after the 
intelligence of the sergeant; and the unhappy peasants 
but one night for preparation. Hearing this, Pierce naturally 
wished to be safe at home. As he was quite a stranger to 
those who had rescued him, and whose voluntary assistance 
sprang from their disinclination, as Whiteboys, to allow him 
to be sacrificed to his laudable zeal of the previous night, he 
confidently reckoned on a safe concealment within the limits 
of his father's farm, where no one, save Doran and his corps, 
suspected even his sortie to the proctor; for Pierce, reason- 
ably apprehending, the paternal displeasure, had not ac- 
quainted his father with a single circumstance of his illegal 
proceedings. 

Amid a throng of cattle and of people, Pierce now stood 
meditating a sudden retreat from the fair, when a wild-look- 
ing woman, ber hair streuming about her shoulders, and: y¢¥" 
face pale and distracted, rushed towards him. At firs¥iiig, 
seamed as if hurrying on without a determined course; tt 
when near him she reg its suddenly, and glaring full in his 
face, addressed him in Irish— 

‘‘Hah!—you are there!__you were not hanged and be- 
headed to-day—and why were you not?—you earned your 
death as bravely as Matthew Moran, my husband—I saw you 
with these eyes among the Sassenach troopers!_-Ay—he died 
for freeing you! and by the Judge above, who is now judging 
Matthew, that is foul play! Look! here is his blood on me! 
—L was at the block—the head rolled at my feet!]__and— 
(whisper)—I have it with me—I’m stealing it home—but tell 
no.one—they would have taken it from my hands—but I can 
run fast__fast!—” 

And seeming to forget the former part of her address, she 
di ared, shrieking wildly, among the distant crowd. 

s rencoatre, which fastened upon him the regards 
of the people around, froze Pierce to the spot, while it sup- 
plied still poe eee ee oe homeward, of 
which he was not yet able to avail himeelf. Before he could 
rally his senses, a di kind of person addressed him. 

“Give a help to a poor dissbled body, one o’ God’s cratures, 
\shoo ‘ good itable young man,” said'a miserable: 
beggar, pray bat before him, an old hat, tied by a string, 

down from the neck to the breast, his arms bare, a 
shockingly twisted from the wrists to the elbows. 
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Scarcely conscious of what he did, Pierce drew forth a small 
piece of money and dropped it into the hat. 

‘May he that gives the riches incrase your store, a-vieh- 
maachree! an’ fur your charity to the poor an’ the forlorn, 
listen well to the words J’'m goin’ to say. 

The beggar advanced nearer; but Pierce, whose theughts 
were stiil on the frantic woman, did not appear to attend. 

“Son of the Sheas—Pierce Shea!"—resumed the man, in 
s low but distinct voice: Pierce started at the sound of his 
name, and stared in terror on the speaker. 

*¢ Speed home from the fair, without loss iv time,” continued 
the mendicant, still whispering closcly; ‘‘in half gn hour, if 
you stand in the sthreets of Kilkenny, your day o’ life is gone; 
while I talk, they come to scek you; while I stay here, there 
is one tellin’ over to the justhus-o'-pace* your night-doins on 
Peery Clancy, and your day-work among the throopers ; speed, 
ascad: I say to you, an’ don’t hear my words widout heedin’ 
‘em; Jet no grass grow undher your horse's fect, an’ no wind 
bate your race on the road to Clarah—and—mind me still— 
7 the Windgap road.” 


suspicion of treachery—of an arrangement to seize him 


a # particular road, instead of attempting his apprehension 


amid the throng and riot of the fuir—darted across Pierce's 
mind, and he asked,— 

‘How dovs it happen you can know me, and whenee is 
your intelligence?” 

«Lose no time askin’ questions, only put your hand into 
my hat, and take out what you'll find in id,” was the answer. 

in one of his visits to Kilkenny, Pierce had got his minia- 
ture painted in a sort of way; it might lay claims to some 
general likeness, but we promise no further for ita fidelity as 
@ portrait, or its excellence as a work of art: such as it was, 
however, he had presented it to his young mistress, and she 
sufficiently prized it for the giver’s sake, and for the novelty 
of the toy; indeed, Pierce had reason to know that Alley 
always wore it round her neck, and to believe that, in his oc- 
cagional set she oo, to rest without calling it 
twep md names, an ng it twenty times over. He 
now iit Ri his hand. 
_ “Tbo oernpr o' that sends yon word to be bid by me; an’ 
so stand. hera no longer, iv you wish in your heart to see her 
agin,” The, bt went on, as Pierce remained speachles 
looking altertiately from him to the miniature =. 
TT gee be agin, hefare the danger comes, on yous but 
now for the last trme, speed!” te, 
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.. At this moment, old Ned Shea, who had gone some distance 
to look at a drove of bullocks, called loudly to his son; Pierce 
turned to make a sign of speedy attendance, and when he re- 
sumed his position, the beggar was gone. 

He looked round and round, but could catch no glimpse ; 
the man, though mingled with the crowd, must not, he thought, 
be far off; he rushed in every direction to seek hima, still 
vainly: and then, joining to his terrors of legal apprehension 
excessive wonder at the beggar’s intimations, knowledge of 
his affairs, and connexions with his mistress, Pierce, divided 
between a hope of friendly meaning and a fear of treacherous 
intent, was soon on the road homewards, choosing, in the 
teeth of his worst thoughts, that named by the mendicant. 


CHAPTER XV. 


NotwirHsranDina@ his serious arrangements, Andy Awling 
could not, until the morning of the fair-day of Kilkenny, 
when his master’s absence from home gave him command of 
his own time, put into execution his gal ais of visiting 
Sheeum-na-Sheeog; but on that morning he took caro to set 
out, as the day dawned, on his perilous mission; and the 
tender-hearted Bridge Chree did not fail to rise also, to wish 
luck to her lover's laudable undertaking. 

it is necessary here to relate as concisely as possible, and 
en the authority of Bridge Chree, Andy, aa indeed the 
general repute of the whole country, who Sheeum-na-Sheeog 
was, what his profession, and from what circumstances he had 
been led to embrace it. 

First, then, he was not a native of the place where he re- 
sided; and when, twenty years before, he had suddenly ap- 
peared in the neighbourhood of Clarah, no one could tell 
whence he came; but every one was able to supply the follow- 
ing anecdotes :— 

’ Friday night is the night of the weck least eligible to meet 
the sod people; but, ona Friday, Sheeum had been to a fair, 
and was retufning home, having a little overstepped the limits 
of mo as te the ety of liquor he had quaffed, but 
-#tift no way impaired, ix his own apprehension, as to the elear- 
diest and soundness of his judgment. Although the night veas 
an extremely dark night ff November, he had such reliance 
on himself, and he knew the pathways across the fields and 
‘hogs so. well, that he could entertain no doubt of his progress 
directiy homewards: nay, the light in his father’s cabin. over 
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the hedge of the fen, already beamed brightly to his visiun'’s 
and on he journeyed, alternately, whistling the ‘Fox's Sleep,” 
“J lustily bawling out a verse of the Anacreontic ‘‘ Cruiskeen 
awn.” | 
After a reasonable ramble, however, Sheeum began to sus- 
pect that his father’s cabin was, on this night, farther off than 
usual, and that, with all his walking, he was as far from it as 
ever. Not being able clearly to comprehend how this could 
happen, or not allowing himself time to en in the investiga- 
tion, he had nothing for it but to redouble his s and 
energies, and push forward. But still and still the well-known 
light burned distant as before; so that he either was bewitched 
himself, and did not move an inch, although he thought he 
did, or else the cabin moved with a vengeance, receding im- 
erceptibly as he advanced: or perhaps some vague idcas that 
e was bewildered by the Fodheen-Marahull,* and a victim to 
its untimely pranks, at last dawned on his mind. 
While he was yet opening his eyes wide enough to take a 
good observation, the treacherous flame gave a few quivers and 
as if making game of him, and instantly disappeared, 
so that he was left in profoundest darkness, not able to see 
anything, or without anything to be seen; and down he sank 
in increased misgivings, heartache, and headache. Suddenly 
the brisk notes of a bagpipe, in capital tune, broke the horrid 
silence; and, pricking up his ears, they pee informed him, 
beyond possibility of doubt, that the always-loved, and now 
more than ever welcome strains, could not be far distant. 
This was blessed relief; he regained his legs, and groped and. 
crept in the direction of the music. As he approached it-' 
for it evidently grew louder—cheering peals of laughter, song, 
and conversation, also struck on Sheeum’s comforted ear; a 
high ‘‘rath” obstructed his course; he hastened to wind round 
it; but, when he had doubled the base of the little hill, a ay 
unexpected scene of brilliance and festivity, at only a few’ 
yards before him, dazzled his eyes and ravished his senses. 
There were no tapers; he had before proved the night 
afforded no moon, and sunshine it assuredly could not be; yet 
the spot, and that spot alone, on which sported a multitude of 
little men and women, beamed with exceeding and fascinati 
eplendour, There was no musician, no hiding-place for aby? 
not even an ingtrument that one might endow with the pow’ 
io pee up Of iteelf; and yet the music, the sweetest 
had ever - went merrily on# A. dainty board, indeeiiy 


* WilLo'-the-Wisp ; of, according to the shortest translation we gouhl ater 
tet of these two words—the fellow ef the burning sod that seid peopie’s heate 
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there, was, but covered with viands and liquors such as he had 
never before seen; he could recognise no potatoes; nothing 
he might call mutton, or beef, or pork (though of these sub- 
stances, it must be owned, Sheeum was not the best judge, 
having contemplated or tasted them, in their boiled or roasted 
state, only twice or thrice at a wedding or a christening); yet, 
unable as he might be to identify the different species of viands 
before him, all certainly looked most sea de and tlfen the 
liquor that went round, quaffed out of vessels like in form and 
colour to the meadow ‘‘butter-cup,” was not ale, nor wine, 
nor brandy, but resembled, if any earthly thing, the divine 
whiskey just then coming into sublunary use, for it was silvery 
and pellucid, without a bubble or a bead on it. 

Lhe little people all wore grass-green ‘‘ sherkeens,” or short 
jackets; various nether garments, with, meantime, a general 
distinction by which the sexes were made manifest; and red 
conical caps and gay feathers. Some stretched on the sward, 
feasting, or sipping their nectar, or chattering blithely or 
rapidly, or laughing loudly; some were divided into pairs, 
and seemed making love; and amazed to the uttermost 
Sheeum was, to behold a blooming female cousin of his own 
—the selfsame girl whom he thought he had seen dead and 
buried three months before, hough it was now evident a mock 
corpse had becn left in her stead—listening, in an abstracted 
air, to a brisk little fairy, who, with his cap set smartly on 
one side of his head, ad a tight though minikin leg stretched 
out as they sat together, appeared doing his very best at the 
ear of an unwilling damsel. But by far the no part of 
the assembly engaged themselves in dancing; and, sure enou 
they tripped it away, in frolicsome time, to the real Irish jig, 
a Ge by the invisible music. 

. A man with one eye might, after having for a moment con- 
templated this scene, know that he looked at a fairy revel; 
and, with his two good eyes, Sheeum could not long remain 
IN suspense or uncertainty of the fact. Silently and cau- 
tiously he determined to move off from so dangerous a neigh- 
ood, but his legs refused their office; and, when he 
found himself almost literally chained to the spot, so great 
was Sheeum’s consternation that his teeth chattered, his knees 
knocked against each other, the hairs bristled up from the 
pores of his skin, and 4 cold perspiration ran down his face. 
fe bethought to say'a prayer; but h his priest could 
not r th him with igngrance—nay, thougl, on the con- 
trary, he was rather a favourite of the good man—Sheeum 
could. no more recollect a word, ‘‘no more nor if he never set 
eyes on a coggarth's horse;” until, after many efforts, his 


ry 
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tongue, instead of obeying the fair intentions of his thouglits, 
let ont a thundering Irish curse—‘‘Thonomon diaoul!” said 
Sheeum, aloud; and instantly the feast, the music, the spark- 
ling light, the glancing and busy throng—everything—passed 
away, like the Yightning’s flash, amid a Soaadig shout or out- 
ery of ten thousand tiny voices, and Sheeum, losing his re- 
maining senses, fell helpicss to the earth. 

When he recovered, he was somewhere, he knew not where; 
living he knew not how; but, at all events, in the fairies’ 
dwelling. What he saw there, and what he did there, for ten 
long years, was not to be told, and he never told it; but when 
he came back, partly a free and forgiven agent, he made tse 
of the secrets he had learned, no matter whether in Joy or suf- 
fering, for the benefit of the surrounding neighbours—and for 
a small pecuniary consideration; which, indeed, he well 
earned, inasmuch as the good people would beat him black 
and bhie upon almost all occasions when he interfered with 
their whims or pleasures. 

Wer did Sheeum lack suitors or fees. Such men were con- 
sidered public blessings, and revered and treated accordingly, 
Eternally and actively mischievous as the good people were, 
it would be difficult for poor, powerless mortals to live, were 
it not for the counteracting influence and assistance of Sheeum- 
na-Sheeog and his brethren. He sometimes, though not 
airays cured those disfigured by fairy-blasts; he restored 
bewitched children; wrought charms on bewitched cows; and 
was eminently celebrated for pointing out where strayed cattle 
might be found; because, constantly forced to bear company 
with the fays in their nightly excursions, far and wide, su 
matters naturally came under his observation. 

He lived up in the hills, as Andy Awling has truly men- 
tioned, in the direction Pierce Shea had at first taken in pyr- 
suit of Crohoore-na-bilhoge and Alley Dooling. The part 
led by Pierce did not fail to visit Sheeum’s artless] ccuseracte 
dwélling; but, the door lying open, and affording free en- 
trance, a glance was sufficient to assure them that the nake 
hovel, then prune | untenanted, could afford no conceals 
ment to the objects of their search. a 
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of the gables, and thus save time and trouble; the side-walls 
ran at right angles with the hill; a second gable, composed of 
rude stones cemented only with yellow clay, faced the stream ; 
and through this gable, by means of a low and fragile door, 
exclusive entrance was afforded to visiters, the air, and the 
light: in fact, it was the only orifice in the building. ‘The 
roof, carelessly covered with rushes, fern, and furz&, could 
scarcely be distinguished from the hill against which it rested, 
and from which these materials had becn taken; so that a 
person, coming in the rear of the dwelling, might almost step 
upon it before he perc: ived it. 

The outward physiognomy of this wild hovel bespoke its 
internal accommodation. Here and there, a few rough shelves 
of bogwood, strewed with dried herbs, earthen vesscls, and 
small phials, hung against the uneven walls; and from the 
edges depended black beetles of the largest species, and some 
dorch-luchres, the description of small lizard common in Ire- 
land, much abhorred hy the peasantry, though quite harm- 
less. A deal table and two low stools formed the rest of. the 
furniture. There was no appearance of a place reserved for 
sleeping; no hearth, hob, or chimney; a particular blackened 
meet by the wall showed, however, that a blaze was occasion- 
ally kindled; nnd some furze, heaped against the bare hill- 
aide opposite the entrance, seemed stored there for fuel. 

This was a poor and cheerless residence for a man of such 
might as Sheeum-na-Sheeog; it served, however, well enough 
as an audience-chamber: he spent none of his hours of plea- 
sure oF privacy in it; it was known that during the night, 
mounted on a thrawneen, like themselves, he drove through 
the air with the good people—for many of their missions and 
occupations required the agency of mortal hands;—or, night 
and day, participated their festivity in the fairy hall of the 
rath against which his cabin was constructed; for persons who 
by chance strayed that way reported of the sound of mirth 
arid music heard within it, sometimes at deep midnight, some- 
times ¢arly in the morning, and sometimes in the outspread 
and sanny silence of noon itself; but, when such knowledge 
camhe on the wanderer’s ear, he crossed himself, no matter 
what the hour, and fled away, resolving never again to visit 
the ddserted place, and siors than willing to compromise his 
cittlosity with his terrors. 

“But, driven by irresistible motives, Andy Awling took the 
hifl xogd'to this very suspected solitude, on the morning of 
the thir of Kifkenny. +e i‘ 

fw'Well; Gid’in his marcies purtect you, Andy, a-gra, 


, bitleh I" sighed Bridge, ‘ge he set “out, after having ged ih 
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some good precautionary advice as to his behaviour in the 
awful presence of the fairy-man. 

‘‘Och, then, Bridge, your prayer is worth its weight in pure 
gould, an’ mooch sarvice it ‘ill be to me, I’m sure; so, here 
goes, in the name o’ God.” 

When he had got a few paces, he bethought himself— 

‘‘Arrah, Bridge, a-lanna, won’t you pelt the ould brogue 
afthe# me, for loock?” 

‘‘ Well thought on, Andy, a-chorra;”——and she stopped, 
plucked off her paved ‘‘ pantoufle,” and, in the energy of her 
zeal, flung it after Andy with too true an aim, and too super- 
fluous a force. It smote him on the back of the head, with a 
violence that would have stove in the thin paper-skull of a 
genius——(we pay oursclves no compliment) ;—-but Andy’s sub- 
stantial cranium only sounded under the blow, and he only 
staggered a little, as, putting his hand to the assaulted part, 
he exclaimed,— 

‘‘Why, then, upon my conscience, Bridge, agra, an’ that's 
as good as if I tuck my oath, iv there’s loock or grace in id, 
you gave me enough an’ plenty, an’ some to spare; musha, 
only I wouldn't do it—” he paused, rubbing his head, and 
looking at the brogue as if he wished to return it to the owner ; 
but the dread of casting back his luck along with it made him 
give up his purpose; and at last he turned on his heel and set 
out in good earnest, as much out of humour with poor Bridge 
as his nature perme) and adding in a grumble, “ that tho’ 
she meant well, she might have done the thing aisier, anyhow.” 

Having gained the lonely dwelling of Sheeum-na-Sheeog, 
Andy took post at the angle of the side-wall, out of view of 
any one within, aud pulling off his hat, was about to com- 
mence, according to Bridge’s instruction, and indeed his own 
determination, a preparatory prayer, when—‘‘ Come in, Andy 
Awling!” said a sonorous voice from the hovel. There was 
a sudden finish to Andy's orisons; his jaw dropped; he 

ed his eyes wide as the lids would permit him; and it was 
not his fault if his ears also did not expand to listen. He had 
never beheld Sheeum-na-Sheeog, nor, to his knowledge, had 
Sheeum-na.Sheeog ever beheld him; and how, then, did the 
wizard know who was there?—or, indeed, since Andy had 
taken care to g Lohan without coming in sight of the entrance, 
how could he know any one at all was there? While pon- 
gers these things in some consternation, the voice again 
spoke—. t§ 
me Andy saab, bapa Houlohan !—come in to me, I say?” 

Andy turned the corner, and crossed the threshold, as if he 
were obeying some outward impulse, rather than acting by his 
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.own free will. He had to stoop low, in entering the hovel, 
and, when he again raised -his eyes, he stood before one who 
could be no other than Sheeum-na-Sheeog. 

‘Ho! you are there, Andy Houlohan; why did you keep 
me waitin’? [expected you. Se chise;’* and he pushed over 
a low stool, upon which Andy settled himself as commanded, 
though in doing so he was obliged to cripple his knees up to 
a level with his mouth. ° 

Sheeum-na-Sheeog, although robust, was an old man; his 
almost snow-white Tocks hung about his yet fresh-coloured 

He wore a rusty blue great-coat, fastened tight up to 
his chin, and a leathern belt was buckled round his waist. 

He had quivering black eyes, of which the expression, when 
they seized on Andy's dead stare, was, by the visiter, inwardly 
acknowledged as very unusual and disagreeable: altogether, 
Andy had never before found himself in the presence of a 
human creature so calculated to inspire feelings of awe, reve- 
rence,-and mistrust. For a moment they silently regarded 
each other, from their opposite stools, Andy wearing the self- 
samne face he had unconsciously assumed when the first sur- 

prising words startled him outside the door. At length the 

iry-man resumed :— 

‘‘I see you can’t spake; no matther; I'll save you the 
throuble. You come here to find out if I can help you to get 
Alley Dooling from the good people.” 

‘*Och, murther!” was all Andy could gasp forth. 

‘‘ Ay; I know well what you'd be for sayin’, if you could; 
you'll think it a wondher how I come by the knowledge; but 
-that’s,no concern o’ yours.” 

The person addressed here put on a face as if he were going 
te cry; though perhaps it was only the beginning of an effort 
to assure his host that, Lowever he might be astounded at this 
unceremonious rifling of his innermost thoughts, he had no 
intention to call him to an account for anything; but, before a 
.word could be found to eke out the preface of Andy's face, 
Sheeum-na-Sheeog abruptly went on. 

‘*'Where’s the money I’m to get for my helpin’ you, and to 
comfort me for the bad tratement I'll meet in your sar- 
vee ” 

. Andy, without taking his eyes from the wonderful man, 
stele his fingers into the profound pocket of his vest, and pre- 
canted what they hooked up. Ghisecmns-Sheeng took the 
proffered fee, viewed it a moment, and then, darting at Andy 
“the-glance of an old rat, said in « high tone,— 

oo eae 

Fthe ts! * Sit down, 

K 
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* This beggarly shillin’ won't do; there's a guineah-beg* in 
the t’other pocket, ma bouchal.” 

Andy caught breath, and jumped on his stool—_‘‘ Murther, 
murther! I ax your thousand pardons, over and over; sure it 
was never my manin’ to put you off wid that ;”—the other made 
no answer, but kept his terrible eyes fixed on the agituted 
Andy, While he busicd himself fumbling for Bridge Chree’s 
preserft, and which he at last found in the very remote corner 
of the pocket pointed out, as if it participated his terrors, and 
was hiding from the touch of the mystcrious sage. As he 
handed it, — 

‘*Ma—” he began, bat Sheeum interrupted him with a 
stamp, and a—‘‘ Hah!—be upon your guard, Andy—no cursin’ 
or swearin’ here”—and the trembling Andy did acknowledge 
to himself that he had, irreverently and unconsciously, begun 
a curse, and would have finished it but for the interruption. 

‘You war goin’ to say, agin, you had no design in offerin’ 
me the shillin’ instead of this; an’ I know that, too, widout 

our awearin’. But now to the business that brought you 
ere,” 

The fairy-man retired into the far corner, where the gloom 
almost hid him, and in a short time returned with a piece of 
flaming bogwood, and a bunch of furze, taken from the heap, 
which having also lit, he again addressed, in a tone of com- 
mand, our observant friend. 

‘*Stand on your long Icgs, Andy Awling!”——Andy bounced 
up ;—“‘now take that noggin o’ clear wather in your hand.” 

‘Tv it war the same thing to you, a-roon machree, an’ iv I 
had my choice, I'd rather not take id.” 

‘Ho, ho! hould it in your hand, I tell you.” 

‘“‘I’m‘no way drouthy, but behowldin’ to you as mooch as if 
{ war-—” Bridge Chree had particularly enjoined him not to 
partake of fairy meat or drink. 

‘‘Lift the vessel from the ground, I say!" with a deep frown, 
and another stamp, said Sheeum. 

‘“‘Sure you wouldn't have the heart to make me dhritk, 
when it’s hungry I am, if anything ails me!” 

** Ay; you have the look iv a hungry fellow, an’ you moost 
get a ecrap to eat when we've done—” 

‘‘ Och,” interrupted Andy, “never a morsel ‘ill go below my 
breath till I see Clarah agin,—iv it’s the will o’ -God I ever 
see id—not the big ov a bee's knee—I have a vow.” 

‘‘Don’t stand talkin’ there; take up the noggin, or Dll pat 
you in a way that your own mother won't know you if aver 
you do get home;"—-and he forced Andy to lay an unwilling 


* Little guinea—half a guinea. 
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hand on the noggin. The blazing furze had by this time 
burnt into white ashes; of which the conjuror took some, and, 
together with a dead dorch-luchre, flung it into the noggin, 
all the time repeating some wonderful words. Having atten- 
tively watched the vessel, he continued: 

‘*Ho! all right, Pierce Shea; the fire swims up bravely.” 

Taking the noggin from his attendant, he laid # on the 
table ; and, snatching an herb from the shelf, still spok@ on:— 

‘This is canavaun-beg, pulled before the night-dews rose to 
the sun, this mornin’ ;” and, when he had again muttered some- 
thing, he rubbed the herb between his hands. 

‘* Bravely, bravely, still,” he exclaimed; and, rising quickly, 
drained some of the water out of the noggin into a eiial 

‘‘And now, Andy Houlohan, all is done that was to be 
done; take this flask, and this herib, and listen to my words: 
afther the first crow o’ the cock to-night, let Pierce Shea stand 
in the glin of Ballyfoile, on the spot where his life was aimed 
at; let him throw three sprigs o’ the canavaun-beg against the 
wind, and Alley Dooling will be wid him, undher the stars o’ 
the night; and then let him give her what's in this little bottle 
to dhrink, an’ she’ll follow him to his father’s house: bud tell 
him—an’ be sure you mind my words—tell him he moost be 
alone in the glin; no living thing can be next or near him; or 
else woe to Pieree Shea, and woe, a thousand timer, to him 
that’s in his company! Now put on your hat, an’ go your 
ways.” 

Andy paused a moment, and then ventured to speak. 

‘‘Och, maybe if you burnt a bit o’ kippin for me, I'd get 
lave to go wid him?” 

‘*No!” roared Sheeum-na-Sheeog ;—‘‘an’ moreover, if you 
attempt the like, the flesh ‘ill be withered on your bones.” 

‘sT haven't another laffina in the ’varsal world, this moment; 
butd here’s a dacent coat; the ould caubeen* isn’t very bad, 
bekase it’s my Sunday one, an’ not the ould one iv all, an isn’t 
wid me more nor a year; an’ my ould se Na is bran new; 
not six months agone since they war in the brogue-maker’s 
basket; an’ sure all put together 1s well worth another guineah- 
beg; an’ I'll lave ’em wid you, not axin’ betther nor to thrapse 
home a’most as bare as I war born; an’ I'll make my swear to 
be here agin to-morrow mornin’ afore you come back—” 

« Come back from where?” 

‘‘ Avoch, that’s a question fit for more knowledge nor God 
uve me; but iv you get lave for me to ge wid Pierce to-mot- 
row night, you shan’t be put off wid half a guinea, if I war to 
rob the altar for id.” Sor 
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‘¢ Goh-mock——-Goh—mock—go your ways!”—exclaimed the 
fairy-man, in a voice full of command, his cyes flashing, and 
his brows knitting and knitting as he advanced on Andy, who, 
gradually receding, unconsciously passed the threshold, and 
then the door was slapped and barred against him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Brivoz Cares took care to be just going out to milk the cows 
as Andy Awling made his appearance from the hills. Her 
inquiries as to his success, safety, and adventures, were rapid 
and incessant. Andy answered, that he had things to tell 
should make her gape ‘‘the full length and breadth of her 
mouth,” and he forthwith rehearsed everything that had be- 
fallen him. The frightful omniscicnce of Sheeum-na-Sheeog ; 
how he knew, beforehand, of his coming, and the business of 
his visit; how he told him where to find the half-guinea; how 
he dived into the very depths of his thoughts; and, finally, 
how he, Andy, scarce escaped a fairy-blast at their ominous 
parting ;—these matters formed his first budget of communica- 
tion. 

Then, to Bridge's renewed questions, he went over all that 
related to Pierce Shea and Alley Dooling; and if Bridge looked 
frightened before, she now smiled in heartfelt satisfaction. No 
one had ever heard the like, she said; she was about to despair 
when first she looked in Andy’s face, for it had not anything 
like good news in it; but his latter words made her mind easy: 
all would end well; and he had only to give the herb and the 
little bottle to Master Pierce, and send him off to the glen, at 
the earliest cock-crow, that blessed night. 

Here Andy demurred, however. He suspected, after all, 
that her nice bit of gold might just as well have been jerked 
over the moon, or into the bottom of the river; for not a 
single step should Pierce Shea trudge to Ballyfoile. 

‘‘ Musha, for what reason?” «Bridge asked in her crossest 


tone. 
He would tell her that. He knew well what kind of a bo 
Master Pierce was; God did not please to give him euch 
sense; he was a hot scatter-brained fellow, over-bold and 
hearty :~-if he had to do with honest Christians, like himself, 
that a body could hit with an alpeen, no one could blame him 
for being “fractious” when occasion offered; but, when his 
business lay among a very different kind of people, the more 
easy and civil was his speech, the greater his chance of success 
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and the better for himself. Pierce, Heaven help him for an 
omadhaun! did not mind that theory a bit; and, instead of 
taking off his hat, and making his scrape, and saying soft 
words (the way a body would do that had to deal with s hard 
landlord, that we didn’t care the divil had in his pocket all the 
while); instead of this, why, Pierce would be inclined to use 
high words, and to call them bad names, in revenge fos keep- 
ing Alley so long from him: nay, if they did not pes her up 
at the first word, who could tell but he might strike at them? 
a then see what a pretty piece of work we should have 
of it! 

And so, Bridge again asked, he did not intend to tell 
Master Pierce a word of his morning's journey ? 

Never aword then. Since Andy could not go along with 
his foster-brother, to keep him out of harm's way on the spot, 
determined he was to keep him at home, anyhow. 

And what would Andy say, if Sheeum-na-Sheeog should 
make a sia be of him, all the days of his life, for disobeying 
his commands? 

No danger of that. If Andy was to assist in taking Alle 
from the good people, like enough Sheeum might ‘turn his 
head with his face behind him,” or put the back part of him 
before; and then, upon his conscience, he should be a show 
to look at, sure enough; but, when it would be all the other 
way; when, in fact, instead of forcing or conjuring her from 
them, he was to have a hand in keeping her where she was; 
in leaving among them the comeliest colleen in Leinster county, 
barring Bridge Chree, who stood before him; why, for sucha 
turn as this, Sheeum-na-Sheeog would be obliged to him, and 
think well of him, on his friends’ account, rather than do him 


a ert 

ell__Bridge didn’t care to cross him, and she saw it was 
better to let Andy have lis own way in time. But, con- 
sidering all the good money it had cost,—and money does not 
grow on the bushes in the ficld,—would it not be a pity, a 
sin, and a shame, to throw away the bottle or the sprigs of 
canavaun-beg?—-So she asked Andy to give them to her. 

‘For what to do wid ‘em, Bridge, a-roon?” 

Avoch, there was a poor creature of a cousin.she had, who 
was bewitched; and sometimes, of a night, she stole off with 
the fairies, and used to be out with them till morning dawn, 
in spite of herself, as her own lips avowed; and maybe the 
little bottle and the herb might cure her, an’ keep her im her 
bed for the future. 

‘Like enough,” Andy said; and instantly presented them 


~~ 


to Bridge, wishing her luck in her attempt. 
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But Bridge wanted the vottle and the canavaun-beg for an- 
other p e. 

Pierce Shea had just arrived from the fair, his mind agitated 
by the danger of his present situation, and additionally embar- 
rassed that he could not disburthen it, for sympathy or advice, 
to any one around him. Even from his foster-brother he had 
disguised the trath of his nocturnal adventure, and the bloody 
accidents of the following day ; accounting for his absence by a 
story of a new and still fruitless search after his mistrass and 
her ravisher. Doran he had seen but once, and then only for 
a hasty moment, since the Whiteboy outrage. The warning 
of the mendicant at the fair led him to apprehend that private 
informations cither were or would be sworn against him; and 
all his fears and thouglits, experience and reasonings, pointed 
to Crohoore-na-billhoge as the informer; how this abhorred 
and mysterious individual could have come by his evidence 
still remaining matter for discovery. 

While pondering these doubts, as he sat silently gazing at 
the parlour fire, Pierce was surprised by a sudden pressure of 
his foot, from some one who had entered the room without his 
notice, and who immediately walked to the door. Looking 
around he perceived Bridge Chree; and he was more and more 
surprised to observe that, as if‘to avoid the observation of his 
mother, who sat knitting in the window, she now winked the 
crooked eye at him. Of late, Bridge and he had been only 
passing civil; for, aware as he was of the honourable at- 
tachment subsisting between her and his foster-brother, he 
sedulausly avoided any of those little romping civilities that all 
his mother's maids expected of him, but that he feared might 
give Andy uneasiness; and he could not, therefore, but marvel 
at the pressure and wink of the betrothed Bridge Chree. As 
his looks followed her through the door for an explanation, she 
winked again and again, and added an unequivocal motion of 
her head that was plainly translatable into—‘‘ Follow mo as 
fast as you can.”—-His late train of thought now took fire, 
and believing, with a quick spasm and sinking of the heart, 
that a tale other than a love tale was to be communicated, he 
hastily followed her footsteps. 

Bridge, still beckoning silence with her hand, led the way 
through the house and yard to ‘‘the haggart;” and there, be- 
tween two huge stacks of corn, where there was scarce room 
to push in, and where she judged they were effectuall 
screened from observation, began her story. Pierce h 
with relief and wonder, the whole account of Andy’s journey 
to Shccum-na-Sheeog, and received from her hand bottle of 
charmed water and the sprigs of canavaun-beg, aecompanied 
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by directions when, and where, and how to use them, and for 
what purpose: after which, with many cautions and prayers 
to conceal her agency from Andy Awling, Bridge glided back 
to her kitchen, and left Pierce to his own reflections and 
resolves on the strange and unusual occurrence. 

Night was fast falling. We do not say that Pierce Shea 
was entirely free from the shadow of the great cloud of local 
superstition which since his infancy had hovered ove® him; 
and just as far from asserting that he believed a word of the 
promise of the fairy-man, or of what had been said concerning 
the power and virtues of the simple ae of water and the 
withered weed he held in his hands. But, along with the 
shattered and restless state of mind that, while it deprived him 
of the power of calm thought or reasoning, enfeebled him 
also, he had heard, no matter how or from whom, an assurance 
of meeting, that night, his long-lost and dearly-loved mistress, 
and this imparted a hope, or, at least, an impulse that was 
irresistible. He resolved, even though it should prove but 
an act of stupid absurdity, to try the charm that Bridge and 
the sage of the hills had recommended. Danger, too, stared 
him in the face, from the prospect of exposing himself alone, 
fur from human assistance, and in the dead hour of the night, 
on the very spot where a recent attempt had been made on his 
life; but the form of Alley again flitted before his imagination 
and his hope, and all other considerations vanished; nor would 
we have the reader think so humbly of Pierce Shea as to 
suppose mere personal hazard could influence him even in 
such a mortal debate. 

At all events, whether he believed or doubted, or whether 
or no he once truly debated the subject—which is a doubt to 
us—-Pierce Shea, at the time prescribed, closing on midnight, 
with only the host of frost-cleared stars witnessing his motions, 
stood in the lone and distant glen of Ballyfoile, on the spot 
where an assassin had once levelled at his heart; flung, sepa- 
rately, the sprigs of canavaun-beg in the wind's eye; and, 
turning hastily round, as a faint breathing seemed to arise at 
his back, Alley Docling was before him. 

The figure was at rest, showing no sign of the motion that 
must have brought her to the spot, except that her light 
drapery fluttered, and that her bosom quickly rose and fell, 
like a chord trembling after it has Geased to sound, or a bird 
just perching after 9 frightened flight, with its little plumage 
bes disorder. She was pale, and thinner than her lover 

before seen her, and her eye widened and darkened, ir 
an expression new and startling to him; yet, under thi: 
change, and only assisted by the weak starlight, Pierce knew 
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his mistress ata glance. His first instinctive action, prompted 
by wild surprise, with perhaps a dash of supernatural con- 
sternation in it, was to start back, uttering a low cry; but the 
aged mara instantly reassumed its sway; and while the 
pale girl extended her arms, as if in reproach, they were locked 
in a lover’s embrace a moment after. For a considerable time, 
tears alone found their way; and, during another pause, 
they “ould but exchange the words,—‘*Oh, Alley—oh, 
Pierce!"—until, relieved by successive showers of weeping, 
Pierce was the first to speak. 

‘‘My heart's darling! my own poor Alley |—how often, and 
in what despair, I have sought this blessed meeting!—Oh, I 
had no hope we should ever see each other—and least of all 
did I think, after all my days and nights of toil and suffering, 
the Joy was sO near me!” 

‘‘My beloved Pierce,” she sobbed forth, in undisguised 
tenderness, ‘‘God knows whether or not I wished to see you; 
my poor heart was almost broken with its early sorrows, and 
you were not near me—you, that poor heart’s only remaining 
comfort!” 

“ Do not think of the past, Alley; the storm is blown away, 
and our future lives shall be spent in the sunshine.” 

**Oh, Heaven grant it may be possible!—for, indeed, indeed, 
the storm was black and bitter;—-and has its cloud so surely 
passed away?” 

‘‘It has, it has; my heart bounds to tell you so; and your 
own, dearest Alley, should confirm the answer:—what do you 
mean ?—I have many things to ask you, and many things to 
tell—but this is no place—here under the cold night let me— 
conduct you home.” i 

‘‘ Home, Pierce!”—and she burst into fresh tears. 

‘Yes, dear Alley, the home where you will be welcome 
dearly—-where I and my mother—” 

** Your mother! but mine, Pierce, where is mine?” 

‘Forget it, my beloved girl—forget it, for the present at 
least—and come, now—-lean on me—come, come!” 

Alley showed no symptom of motion, or of willingness to 
accompany him, and only answered, with her hands spread 
over her face—‘‘Pierce, Pierce |” 

‘Well, love?—speak up, dearest Alley, and quickly; this 
is no place to stay in.” 

“I cannot!—no, no, Pierce, I cannot go with you!” 

_ ‘Cannot !—and now I recollect—your presence—the wild 
joy of seeing you--of holding you once more to my heart— 
this banished all other thoughts, Alley ;—but tell me—who 
sent or led me here? liad Sheeum-na-Sheeog anything to do 
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with my seeing you?—'tis a foolish question—but had he?” 

‘*He had, indeed.” 

‘‘ Astonishing !—what am I to understand?—and now you 
cannot let me be your conductor from this wild glen?” 

‘‘Pierce, it is impossible; you and I must still live separate?” 

**Must! I ask again, Alley, what can you mean? You stand 
beside me—my arms are round you—you are unaccompanied 
—free to act—free to make me blest or curst—happy or mad! 
and yet you say we must part again?” 

‘“‘T am not free to act, Pierce; and though my heart at last 
break while I say it, still Ido say we must part here—here on 
the very spot where we have met.” 

‘*We must not, by Heaven! whatever may be your mystery 
—whoever the agents that control you—spirit or mortal—man 
or devil—ha!” he interrupted himself, as one horrible recol- 
lection darkened his soul.—‘‘ Listen to me, Alley, and answer 
me.—I have a right to ask the question—you left your futher’s 
and your mother’s house with their bloody murderer!” 

‘* Pierce, Pierce, spare me!” was her only reply, given in a 
low and shuddering accent. 

«If I could, if I dared, I would, Alley!—your heart is not 
more riven to hear than mine to speak—but recollect it is 
Pierce Shea that speaks, and Alley Dooling that hears—how 
did the villain act towards you? where did he convey you?” 

She wag silent. 

‘Do you still live with him, I say?” 

‘*T dare not answer you.” 

Echoing her words in horror and agony, he untwisted her 
arms from his neck, held her from him, looked with glaring 
eyes into her face, and resumed, in a hollow, broken voice,— 

‘‘Only one word more, Alley, and answer or be silent again, 
as you wish—do you refuse to quit him?” 

She was again silent. 

He continued to hold her from him, and to look into her 
eyes, until the gradually rising passion gurgled, and at last 
shrieked in his throat, and then, when it had gained its utmost, 
he let her go, and with arms still extended, as he stepped back- 
ward, exclaimed,.— 

‘‘Stand for yourself, then, woman! We part indeed.” 

“Pierce, Pierce, do not throw me from you;” she sprang 
wildly to his neck again. 

“No, nol take your hands—your touch—from my neck and 
me! God, oh, God! how am I requited by this girl] by her for 
whom my heart has lain waste, my peace and life been a wreck 
and a saga whom to embrace once more, pure, and inno- 


cent, and faithful, was my soul’s only hope and effort-——and 
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now-—now ;” the tears interrupted him; ‘‘and now she returns 
to me a dishonoured, worthless, false creature! No, no, Alley,” 
he continued, turning from her; ‘‘no, no, free me of your arms 
—and there—there—stand for yourself, I say.” 

She sank on her knees, clasped her hands, and casting her 
eyes upward, till they were hid in the sockets, and had almost 
cracked With the straining, appealing effort,— 

«Got that rules in heaven!” she muttered deeply, ‘ pity 
and comfort me! give me strength to bear what I must bear 
—this, the worst of all; and, father—mother—you that are 
now enjoying the light of glory, pray to God for your miserable 
daughter!” 

With the last word, the poor girl sank on the earth, her face 
downward, sobbing as if she craved it to open, and give her 
rest. 

An agony so utter and so touching could not fail to smite 
the lover's heart, amid all its workings of rage and disappoint- 
ment, with hasty remorse; he reproached himself for having 
been too crucl and too stern; and now, standing over her 
said,— 

“Alley, dear Alley; dear yet, though lost to me for ever— 
check this terrible sorrow—rise up—come with me—I—oh, I 
do love you still, though we can never be anything to each 
other—but come—come to my mother’s home and comfort— 
we will spend our lives to make you happy—save yourself from 
further woe and infamy—rise and come with me.” 

He touched her and she sprang up, exclaiming,—‘‘ No, no, 
Pierce, come not near me—lay no hand on me—I have now to 
do an act I could not do were your arms around me.” 

She retreated from him, clapped héPhands loudly, and cried 
out—‘‘ Now! now! Here! here!” and Pierce found himself 
instantly overpowered—pulled to the earth, in spite of all 
his efforts—his hands tied behind his back, and his feet also 
secured; the rapid work of four strong men, who took him un- 
prepared for their sudden and alarming attack. 

‘And now, Pierce,” said Alley, stooping down and kissing, 
as he lay on the sward, his avoiding cheek—‘ farewell! I am 
going from you; I said we should part on the spot where we 

ad met; may we meet again, and be happier!” 

‘‘'The curse of a betrayed and broken heart come between 
you and ee devil in an angel's shape!” he exclaimed. 

“Pierce, 1 forgive you; may God forgive you!” she turned 
and disappeared, and he sank into a horrid lethargy. 

_ The exertions of those who had overpowered to raise 
him up, and bear him along on their ahoulders, confusedly re- 
stored his sensea; he became just conscious of being hurried 
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through the glen; but his thouchts never once turned to their 
robitble purpose or destination; Alley Dooling, lost, blasted, 
hes, and treacherous, was all he could comprehend: when— 

Thwack, thwack, thwack! came three successive and tre- 
mendous blows of Andy Awling’s alpeen against the skulls of 
three of his captors, and down they fell of course: and down 
came Pierce Shea, of course, also; the fourth man, &s Andy 
afterwards said, ‘‘gave leg-bail, an’ cleared off.” The dffiverer 

ulled and tugged to loose the fetters of his foster-brother ; 

ut as they were formed of tough leather straps and buckles, 
it was some time before he succceded; and when, at last, Pierce 
was free, and when Andy, as the next pressing consideration, 
turned to look after the prostrate enemy, they were not visible, 
a resurrection and a retreat having taken place while he was 
otherwise occupied. Then he proposed an instant pursuit. 

‘*No, no,” groaned Pierce; ‘‘they are Alley Dooling’s 
friends; and she is—no matter what—I will go home—to forget 
her if Ican. Heaven pity and strengthen me!—I will attend 
to nothing but my business—nothing. Come, Andy; my heart 
is cold, Andy—cold; come away.” He did not afterwards 
open his lips. 

Andy happened to be near the corn-stacks as Pierce and 
Bridge glided between them; naturally curious, to say the 
least, he concealed himself ‘“‘handy by,” and overheard the 
conference; he knew that, Pierce once in possession of the 
secret, he could not prevent his visit to the glen; he knew, 
also, the threatened danger that awaited himself should he ven- 
ture to accompany him; but something was to bedone. First, 
then, he sought out Bridge, to scold her heartily; but his re- 
collection of the amiable motive, so flattering to his vanity, 
that had gravely governed her actions, together with Bridge's 
unbounded smiles and home arguments, considerably turned 
away his anger. Next, he watched the live-long night till he 
saw Pierce set out, and the suspense and misery that followed 
were not to be borne: he stole out to his ‘‘loft,” or sleeping 
apartment, for his alpeen; clutched it, turned it round in his 
hand, spat on it, and gave a jump and a shout in the dark; 
and then, fairy-blast or not, cripple or no cripple, stole off to 
Ballyfoile; watched at some distance Pierce and Alley; wit- 
nessed her treachery; got sense enough, after all, to see he had 
no fairies to deal with—though, even if he had, his alpeen would 
not therefore be now more quiet; coolly seized his proper 
time, and rescued his foster-brother. 

He rescued him, alas! but for a short time to have him free; 
and, whatever might have been the unknown fate that awaited 
Pierce, from those into whose hands Alley Dooling had deliv- 
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ered him, the fate for which he was reserved seemed terrible 
as any that could befall him. 
en he reached his father’s home, Pierce threw himself, 
without undressing, on his bed; his heart wretched, his mind 
dull and stupefied, and not performing with regularity any of 
its accustomed movements. Sleep came not, yet he might be 
said, with regard to the functions of waking life, to sleep pro- 
foundly ; and thus, lying motionless, his eyes shut, and his ears 
inattentive, he was for some time unconscious of an unusual 
bustle that, almost since he entered his chamber, had filled the 
house. At last, however, it reached his senses; and he was 
about to leap up, to inquire into the cause, when his father, 
so and shaking, rushed into the room. This sight reduced 
ierce to a state of stupor, worse than that from which he had 
just roused himself; he became indifferent to the voice and 
action of his father, who questioned him on something, and 
urged him to do something: he talked of Alley Dooling—and 
he was seized by the officers of justice. The sheriff of the 
county, assisted by a military force, arrested him on a well- 
founded charge of Whiteboyism. 

As an electric shock restores feeling to the paralysed, this 
announcement brought him to himself. And, as he was led 
forth, a guarded and marked criminal, and beheld the tearless 
horror of his father’s look, and felt the desperate clinging of 
his aged mother, while her frantic screams picrced the pater- 
nal roof; and as the sobs and wailings of his poor foster-brother, 
and the universal grief of all around him, rang in his ears, a 
chill, death-like by anticipation, closed on Pierce's heart. One 
poor effort he did make to bear himself like a man; but when, 
obeying its motion, he clasped and wrung his father’s hand, and 
on his knees begged forgiveness for the culpable disobedience 
that must now bring him to a felon's death, and bow down that 
stricken head with sorrow and with shame; when, again and 
again, he returned the terrible embraces of his shrieking mother ; 
gave back Andy Houlohan’s kiss; shook hands, for the last 
time, with all the weeping household; and with lingering fond- 
ness, and in wretched smiles, patted the head of the old faithful 
mastiff, as he cast a long look to the old hearth that henceforth 
should never blaze for him, nor be a place of simple and holy 
recollections to those he left around it;—when, in a convulsive 
struggle for resignation, he attempted all this, nature refused 
to support him; he wept like a child; and the ‘‘ Mother, 
mother, do not break my heart !"—‘‘ Father, forgive me, and 
pray for me{”—and the last, last “God be with you all”— 
came from a bosom overflowing in bitterest anguish, and in a4 
voice faint. and wailing as that of a cradled infant. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Ws have said that it was the assizes time of Kilkenny. Pierce 
Shea arrived there before the morning sitting of the court. 
In two hours afterwards he was put on his trial before God 
and his country. The evidence was conclusive again. him, 
on different charges; and here he saw he had again to en- 
counter the cool, well-concerted machinations of Crohoore-na- 
billhoge; onc of the witnesses was the assassin of Buallyfoile; 
the same who, obviously under the influence of Crohoore, had 
personally attempted his life; and Pierce felt it not difficult to 
conceive that, having failed in the attempt to assassinate him, 
the murderer now hired this wretch to swear away his life in 
a court of justice. 

The man was cross-examined as to the fact of his havin 
been employed to fire at Shea; he denied it sturdily and scot- 
fingly ; two persons only could contradict him. Doran and 
Andy Houlohans but Doran did not appear, as he was him- 
self hiding from justice; and poor Andy felt so truly bewildered 
by the situation of his dear foster-brother, that when called 
upon, he could neither answer nor recollect anything with the 
necessary distinctness. 

This person deposed to the presence of Shea at the attack 
on the dragoons. One of the surviving soldiers also easily 
identified him; and the proctor, with equal readiness, accused 
him of having assisted in the outrage upon his person. It 
was, however, elicited in cross-examination, that Pierce had 
subsequently saved his life at peril of his own; and, owing to 
this slight extenuating fact, the criminal was allowed forty- 
eight hours to prepare for death. Sentence was passed on 
him at two o'clock in the afternoon of the morning of his 
arrest, which was on a Tuesday. 

About eleven o’clock the next night, Wednesday, a thun- 
dering knock pealed at the door of a splendid mansion, situated 
2 ca cla square of Stephen’s Green, in the metropolis of 


The proprietor of the mansion was a young gentleman of 
family, talent, and education; and, though young (not more 
‘than twenty-six or twenty-seven years of age), he held an 
office of trust and consideration under the Insh government, 
and was the representative of one of her boroughs, in the then 
native parliament. ‘Other and more private anecdotes of him 
claim our attention. 

Since his father's death, which happened in his childhood, 
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‘That will be decided when I do see him—begone, Pat, 
and obey my commands.” 

‘Faith it's quare enough,” muttered the servant as he de- 
scended, ‘to go an’ bid us show the spalpeen of an ugly little 
divil all the way up to his own bed-room.—Will you plase, 
sir,” standing at the head of the staircase that commanded 
the hall, ‘‘ will you plase, sir, to walk up to his honour's bed- 
room ?” : 

** An’ I don’t plase ;—I’ll stay where I am for your master’s 
answer.” 

‘‘ Eh!” said the servant, staring. 

‘¢ Are you deaf?—-Didn’t you hear me?” 

‘‘Do you mane that I’m to repeat afther you, to my own 
masther, in exchange for my civil message?” 

‘¢ Yes, tell your own masther [ don’t choose to go up, but 
will wait here for his answer; that’s what I said afore: can’t 
you hear me yet, that you look so foolish?” 

‘‘Musha, ‘pon my conscience, but it’s a high joke, sure 
enough,” mumbled Pat, turning up stairs; ‘‘ ‘tell your masther,’ 
says he,” squatting down, to reduce himself to the height of 
his subject, while he mimicked his words—‘ ‘tell your own 
masther J don’t choose to come up.’ Wéi¥ sorrow the like ever 
come across me; an’ he looked ag if he had a grate mind to ate 
a body, though, upon my honour, I think he'd fit in my riding- 
coat pocket.” 

He re-entered his master’s chamber. 

‘* Faith, glory to your honour, if the dawny ugly-mugged 
fellow that brought that same letter isn’t grate in one way, 
he’s grate another way; ‘tell your masther,’ says he to me, ‘I 
don’t choose to come up, but I'll stop where I am for his 
answer.’”—-Again stooping on his haunches, and making a 
hideous face, to render evident the cause of his surprise or 
amusement. ; 

‘* Will you ever be serious, Pat?” asked Mr. B. who was 
now up, and attired in his morning-gown. 

** When we're both married, plase your honour.” 

- Well, well; tell this mighty great little man I shall come 
to him.” 

“ Ullaloo!” said Pat, as he again withdrew; ‘this bates all 
before it.” He tarried a moment on the landing-place, to 
study how he should address the strange animal below; and, 
ere he had proceeded farther, his master passed him, descended 
the stairs, and approached the stranger. 

The almost exhausted lamp had been relighted in the hall, 
but was not sufficient to illumine the spacious apartment; and 
in the remotest gloom, leaning against a pillar, s the 


i, 
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diminutive figure of the midnight couricr. Ie put his hand 
to his hat as Mr. B. approached him. 

‘* Miss Lovett writes me that she owes you much for a signal 
service, my good friend.” 

“7 thank hee for owning it to your honour.” 

‘¢But she writes in a hurry, and without any particulars 
pray hosy did the cause for obligation arise?” 

‘‘Ttpesn’t Miss Lovett mention it in the letter?” 

‘* She does not—I have said as much before.” 

‘* Well, your honour, self-praise is no eal an’ I'm a bad 
hand at it, any way; but you'll be in Kilkenny oo early 
to-morrow, plase God, an’ then you'll have it from her own 
mouth; an’ it’s thought,” he added with a frightful grin, ‘‘ your 
honour wouldn’t wish a betther story-teller.” 

‘‘ Very well, sir,” replied Mr. B. whose checks coloured a 
little ;—‘‘it is certainly my intention to be in Kilkenny by 
twelve o’clack to-morrow; and you may be assured that— 
exclusive of the lady’s request, which is law to me—I should, 
of my own free will, do my utmost in this matter.” 

‘* May your honour get your reward! an’ you'll have morc 
than one grateful heart to bless you.” 

‘‘ When did you lgave Kilkenny?” ‘ 

‘¢ Ten hours ago:”—the distance was fifiy-seven miles. 

‘‘Indeed!—then you have not loitered.” 

‘*'No, your honour, nor can’t loiter now; I bave much 
business before me yet, and must be back in ninc hours, if the 
horses meet me fair.” 

‘‘ You will convey these few hasty lines to Miss Lovett,” 

iving him a note. 

“That Dll do, plaise God, early in the mornin’ o’ this day 
comin’ on:”—he turned to go—“‘ an’ we may depend on your 
honour in regard o’ what Miss Lovett writes about?” 

‘‘ Yes, you may; my eyes shall not close till I am in Kil- 
rae and the prayer of the letter you have brought me ful- 

‘‘ The time is short.” : 

‘This is Wednesday night—and—let me sec—to-morrow 
at ‘noon you say?” 

‘* To-morrow at one o’ the clock, your honour.” 

‘¢ Then depend on me ;—farewell.” 

‘Well; I must be for Kilkenny this moment; and so I wish 
your honour a good-bye.” 

‘Open the door, Pat:”—and Pat, running down -with a 
light, obeyed in increased wonder. When it was opened, the 
stranger slowly moved from his position; gained the street 
steps; pulled off his hat, and with a ‘'God guard your honour,” 
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flung a paper into the hall; just as he turned to walk down 
the steps, the light held by Pat fell on his face, and Mr. B. 
started suddenly at the now well-known features of one about 
whom he had reason to feel peculiar interest. 

‘‘ Seize that person, Pat!” he exclaimed, stooping to pick 
up the paper. The servant shot through the hall-door; his 
master read the document; and when he had done. said— 
‘‘ This to me is wonderful.” In a few minutes Pat returned 
alone, his clothes soiled with the mire of the strect, and his 
countenance pale and agitated. 

‘¢ What's the matter with you, man?” asked Mr. B. 

‘¢ Faith an’ I don’t well know, plase your honour,” answered 
the servant, now gravely enough; ‘I come up to the little 
man two dours off, just at the turnin’; an’ ‘Come back if you 
plase,’ says I, ‘the masther wants you;’ ‘What's his business?’ 
says he, stoppin’ and facin’ round upon me; ‘He'll tell you 
that when you come,’ says I; ‘Then he’ll never tell me, now,’ 
says he, ‘for I’m in sich a hurry I can’t come back at all;’ ‘Be 
asy,’ says I, an’ I put out my hand to grip him; when—-I lave 
it to my death that I don’t know how he done it—but up wid 
my heels, and down wid my head, anyhow; and, before I was 
upon my legs again, he was on the backof a horse I didn’t see 
till that minute, and away wid him like the divil in a high wind 
—and by Gor, savin’ your honour’s presence, the divil himself 
couldn’t do the whole,thing a bit betther, if he was ped for it.” 

‘*You are a goose, Pat,” said Mr. B.—‘‘ but now no more 
of this; prepare with all speed for my immediate departure.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘‘ Mourtser, murther! won't you let me see him at all?” 
petitioned Andy Houlohan, clinging to the bars of the iron 
grated door of the prison in which Pierce Shea was confined. 
““Go along out o’ that, you ugly-lookin’ thief,” answered 
the gruff voice of the ruffian who filled at once the offices of 
aoler and turnkey, as he locked the door, after admitting the 
ken-hearted old Ned Shea to a last interview with his son, 
on the morning of the day of his appointed execution. 
_ ‘*Ochi you don’t know that we war reared up together, 
a'most ever since the day we were born,” poor Andy continued 
in tears. 
~: ‘Hal hal ay; an’ maybe deserve to be hung up together, 
fhe Jast day 9° your lives, just to keep you from parting,” re- 
-lorted Matthew.  . 
‘* An’ ain’t I poor Pierce’s own foster-brother?” 
iL 
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“Rot you, have you the sheriff's ticket?” 

‘¢Ochone, I dunna what it is.” 

‘‘Put your hand in your estate and try:” looking know. 
ingly, and making a show as if reckoning money on the palm 
of his hand. 

It’s pot mooch that I have, God help me! bud I'll give id 
wid a hearty good-will, wishin’ it was more for your sake, sir,” 
and he handed a sixpence through the bars. 

“The curse of Cromwell on you, for a poor beggarly rogue! 
I thought as much; you have no moncy thrashed,” putting it 
up deliberately, 

‘*Musha, I brought no more out wid me.” 

“Nor left none at home, I’m thinkin’ ”—and Matthew 
turned off towards the interior of the prison. 

a Oh! the Lord purtect you, an’ won't you let me in, afther 
iad 

‘Ts it for that?—no, no; I’ve let you take a peep for your 
vixpence; but two thirteens for a turn in; that’s the rule.” 

*¢ Murther, murther, iv I had a bit iv a sledge!” said Andy, 
dancing with madness, and making several ringing blows at the 
bars with his alpeen. 

‘‘Sodger!” said Matthew, returning, and speaking to asen- 
tinel outside—‘‘ Sodger, turn this thief’s breed from the place he 
ought to be put in.” 

‘‘ Sodger, ma-chree,” in his turn exclaimed Andy to the gren- 
adier, who quickly pressed him back with the butt of his musket 
—‘‘you'll be pitiful to me, an’ ax ’em to let me see my poor 
Pierce Shea!” 

‘* No concern of mine—stand back.” 

i ci never die asy widout just saying, ‘God be wid you, 

D 99? 

‘** Back, man—can't tell, I’m sure—back.,” 

‘*Considher, sodger, a-hudg ;—you might be in his case yet.” 

“Damme, fall back!” 

‘An’ how would you look if they kept your own poor 
foster-brother from you?” 

“No more talk, or”——presenting his bayonet. 

‘* Musha, thrust away; little myself cares I was kilt dead 

this moment.” 
_ And Andy scarcely stirred, until the sentinel, again revers- 
ing his piece, shoved him off his post with sufficient force to 
send him staggering among the crowd his cries had attracted 
in the street before the prison. 

‘He'll never get a wofd o’ me;—he'll die widout partin’ 

frum me! an’ I'll never know pace again, till the sod covers 
mysef!” It was now past nine o'clock. ° 
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‘‘ Andy Houlohan!”—wnispered a guarp voice in his ear. 

Andy turned to the speaker; it was Puddy Loughnan, but 
Andy did not recognise him. 

‘* There’s pity on my heart for you,” Paddy continued. 

‘‘Musha, good loock to you; fur it’s little iv id is to be 
found here.” 

‘What ‘nd you do for a body, supposin’ he got you inside 
the dour o’ the cage?” 7 

‘“‘T'd lay my life down for him the next moment.” 

‘“‘ That ‘ud be no great bargain; little I'd get for it; bud I 
Bs no sich thing: jist keep your eye on me, and come when I 
call you.” 

He moved to some distance, and Andy saw him lay hold of 
a helpless little cripple, who, seated in a small car, had just 
been drawn by a morc active mendicant before the prison gates. 

‘‘ Och, Lord save us! what ‘ud you want wid a poor lame 
crature?” asked the cripple. 

‘None o’ your divil’s tricks, now,” replied Loughnan ; Be fie 
made a fool o’ me once on a time, an’ that’s more nor the law 
ullows; so, come your ways; by good loock we're nigh hand 
to a lodgin’ for you.” 

‘‘ I’m a crippled body that does harm to no one, and don’t 
you harm me, if you're a Christhen.” 

‘« By the vartue o’ the oath I tuck on the green cloth, you 
can tel as big a story as if you war the size o’ the house—come 
In here.” 

‘Help, help, good Christhens, for a poor cripple!” cried 
the little fellow in the car. 

‘s That's Loughnan, the bum-bailiff,” said a young man in 
the crowd. 

‘* Touch his head to the paving-stones,” said another. 

‘* Clean the kennel with the thievin’ bum,” said a third. 

‘‘ Loughnan, take your hands from the cripple,” exclaimed 
several. 

‘* What call have you to him?” asked a stout-built shoe- 
maker, who, with his hands under his well-waxed leather 
apron, now advanced. 

‘* Ax that o’ one that ‘ill tell you,” answered Paddy; ‘an’ 
take eet your big fists there from my prisoner. 

«* Divil a take, to plase you.” 

es Neighbours, don’t let a poor crature, widout power to 
help a be ill-used for nothing at all,” still appealed the 
cripple. 

“Let him go!” resumed the commiserating Crispin. 

‘¢ Bother!” replied Loughnan, dragging the object from his 

Car. 
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‘‘Where’s your warrant ?”-——dcmanded the shoe-maker, with 
a face of knowledge and importance. ; 

“‘ Musha,” laughed the bailiff, “what a way you're in to 
know; an’ ’tisn't the way you're in, but the figure you cut; 
come along, a-bouchal.” 

‘ ‘‘Let.him go this moment,”"—the champion stepped up 
ercelz; 

‘‘ Right, Joe,”—and—*‘ That’s the way to serve him!”— 
and—‘* Smash the bum!” cried his seconders. 

‘¢God bless you, honest good gentlemen,” prayed the subject 
of dispute. 

“T'll tell yez what,” roared Loughnan ; “he’s a fair caption ; 
there's lawful money ready for the job; an’ Pll sware a sazure 
agin every ugly mother’s son of you.” 

‘¢ Curse your law!” resumed Crispin; ‘‘do you think we'll 
take it from you? Show your warrant, an’ then no harm 
done: if not, let God’s cripple alone.” And there was a general 
shout, as prefatory indication of putting into force their resolve 
to rescue the cripple. Loughnan tugged at his prisoner, and 
received many smart blows on his hat from behind, some of 
which sank it over his eyes; he shoved it up, looked round, 
and could see none but demure faces, but was again similarly 
assailed; turned again, and again could only sec countenances 
of fixed gravity; it was evident that fun, as much as compas- 
sion, was the motive to a row. He now became assured he 
could not carry his point by himself, and— 

‘* Where are you at all, Andy Houlohan?” he cried. 

‘“‘Here I am,” answered Andy, jumping through the ring, 
alpeen in hand. 

‘*Tell the divil’s-limbs who this is,” Loughnan continued, 
snatching off the hat and blanket of the supposed cripple. 

**Oh, Dhea-na-glorive!” shouted Andy, as he jumped back 
in horror—‘‘’tis Crohoore-na-billhoge!” 

‘An’ what did he do, Andy?” 

‘‘Och! the Lord keep us from ali barin!—sure didn't he 
murder Tony Doolin’ an’ his wife in the middle o’ their sins?” 

“Oho,” said the shoemaker, wagging his head knowingly, 
and replacing his hands under his apron, ‘that’s a horse of 
another colour; we all heard of that bloody business, and, of 
a sartinty, jist sich a kind o’ crature they say done it.” 

‘‘Ram him in! ram him in!” was now the general cry. 

‘‘ Andy,” said Loughnan, ‘‘catch your own hoult o’ the 
cullaun, an’ you'll get snug into the crib for your throuble, 
where there’s some, this moment, just as mad to get out.” 

We omitted to say that the sturdy beggar who drew Crohoore 
to the front of the gaol had disappeared into the crowd at the 
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beginning of the scuffle; but Crohoore now scemed to invoke 
him, or some other individual. 

‘‘Sheemun! Sheemun!” he exclaimed, starting on his legs, 
and clapping his hands, while his face was stern rather than 
agitated—‘‘run for me now, or I’m lost! You know the road 
they took—run, run! 

‘‘T'll do my best, plase God!” answered a voice in the crowd. 
No one could tell the other who had uttered the word. 

‘‘He’s spakin’ to the divil,” remarked Paddy Loughnan ; 
‘‘they’re, jist like two brothers together; but let me once get 
him inside, and the ould bouchal may have him afterwards, if 
he doesn’t repent of his bargain:” and so saying he dragged 
Crohoore to the prison door,—Andy, who, but for the reward 
held out, would not have laid a finger on him, cautiously 
assisting. 

‘« Here,” said Paddy, as the gaoler appearcd, ‘‘just let this 
bouchaleen into the rat-thrap.” 

‘‘On what account?” asked the gruff Matthew. 

‘Did you never hear tell o’ one Crohoore-na-billhoge ?” 

‘“Whoo! he’s heartily welcome; an’ his nate dry lodgin’ ready 
this many a day;” the door opened to Paddy, Andy, and the 
at-last-captured Crohoore ;—and ‘‘Lug him along, lug him 
along,” barked out Matthew as he waddled before. 

They had, for some distance, to walk through a low arched 
passage, until they arrived at a trap-door, which, by means of 
a step-ladder, gave descent to the lower regions; and before 
they arrived at this point, Paddy Loughnan spoke half to him- 
self, half to Andy Houlohan— 

‘Well, he’s no witch after all; I ought to be tied to a cow's 
tail and sthreeled to death; arrah, what a purty hand I made 
of id in the ould cave of Dunmore! I was ashamed to bid the 
good-morrow to myself even the next mornin’; to go for to run 
away, as if it war the livin’ diaoul that crossed me; an’ it was 
only when I got home on my sort of an ould horse that I con- 
sithered an’ thought o’ the thing. Why, bad end to you, Paddy 
Loughnan, says T, ‘twas only Crohoore that made them noises, 
an’ gave you them blows that you couldn’t see, an’ said them 
dushmal things to bother you; an’ his two eyes, an’ nobody's 
else, that looked at you out o’ the ground, when you roared 
out to Pierce Shea that you saw the horned divil, an’ frightened 
him, too, an’ tumbled him down by the little river: an’ Paddy 
Loughnan, you're not worth a thrawneen, to let sich a little 
et iv a thing make an ownsuch o' you; then I swore a big 
oath I’d never rest asy till I had a hould o’ the lad; an’ sure 
now I'll sleep in a quiet conscience: ay, faith. en’ some good 
money under my head to snore on.” 
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They gained the trap-door ; Crohoore was heavily ironed and 
handcuffed at its edge, and then shoved down to his straw and 
his reflections. 

Soon after, Andy was able to reach the cell where old Ned 
Shea had previously arrived, to take a last farewell of his 
son. 

The young spirit springs lightly from the pressure of afflic- 
tion; but whan the frosts of. many winters have stiffened the 
fibres of the heart, and the pulse within is but a puny throb, 
the blow of calamity shatters as it falls on them, and the beat-, 
ings of hope are not heard triumphing in the silence of that 
wreck. hen the old man entered his child's cell, the poor 
criminal could scarcely recognise his father. Little more than 
a short day had elapsed since the preserved rose of he 
cheerily blushed on the cheek that was now white and livid; 
and the eye that, secure in happiness, used to sparkle with 
almost boyhood’s fire, was beamless and hollow. He appeared 
at the low door, as doomed and judged a being as the prisoner 
he came to visit; one for whom there was no longer a hope or 
purpose on earth; one from whom the world and hfe had 
eras away; who was indebted to the one but for the light it 
ent, and which he loved not, and to the other for a puff of 
breath, to which he was indifferent. 

After Pierce, springing from the bedside on which he sat 
with his confessor, had clasped his father in his arms, and both 
had remained long in the wordless agony of their mecting, they 
parted a moment to gaze on each other. Then the father reeled 
and staggered; and as the son strove again to support him, he 
too felt the tremor and weakness of anguish and despair, and 
tottered under his sad burden. 

‘*Put me somewhere to sit down, Pierce,” said old Wed Shea; 
‘neither of us can stand.” 

The clergyman assisted them to the side of the wretched bed, 
the only sitting-place in the cell; and there Pierce atill held 
his father in his arms. 

“Qh, Pierce!” he continued, gasping and choking, ‘I am 
struck down; the ould heart is as weak as it will soon he 
desolate; I am come to speak to you for the last time in this 
world; to kiss your cheek for the last time; to feel your arms 
round me for the last time.” 

‘‘ J cannot speak to you, father,” answered Pierce. 

‘‘Pieree, Pierce, don’t turn the face from me; soon an’ I'l 
see it no more—the face of my only child; an’ thry an’ spake, 
a-vich; thry an’ spake, for your voice, too, 'ill saan be gone 
from my ear; an’ sit closer, an’ let me hould you, for the 
could clay will soon hide you from your father.” 
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‘* You are terribly changed, sir,” said Pierce, endeavouring 
to say something, and in a rallied tone. 

«Qh! I thank my God for that!” replied the old man, in a 
loud, shrill voice—‘‘'tis a good sign, Pierze, a good sign!” 

Pierce shuddered in his soul. 

‘¢Father, for the love of God, be comforted.” 

‘*Comfort! comfort! there is none for me, boy; ah’ I want 
none; none when you are gone; all my comfort will €hen be 
with you in the grave, an’ there I'll look for it.” 

‘‘Father, father, you break my heart, and make my death 
too bitter.” 

‘‘Well, I never wished to do that; I'd wish your sufferin’ 
an easy one, Pierce; but, oh, Father of all, look down on us 
this day! Come, a-vich, come to me—this is the only time I 
can lay my hand on you.” 

‘‘Qh, have pity on me, father.” 

‘‘But, no; I spoke wrong; once again I will lay my hand on 
you; but then”——he added in a voice of the blackest despair— 
‘‘then, Pierce, you will be a strangled corpse.” 

‘Ned Shea, oa yourself,” interrupted the clergyman ; 
‘‘your good son will then be with the Great Father you have 
invoked, in heaven.’ 

‘‘Thaih, thaih!* you are not an ould man like myself, and 
you have no boy like mine”—and he pushed back the curlin 
and clustering hair from his son’s forehead, and with a quic 

lance ran over his features—‘‘you have no boy like mine, the 
joy and pride of your heart, to be taken from you—and taken 
for ever.” 

‘Yet can I feel for your lot,” resumed the priest; ‘‘do you 
feel for his and mine: he has but a short time, dear friend, to 

repare for a long account, and I to assist him in his duty. 

t us kneel and pray together.” 

‘“¥es, let us pray together,” repeated old Shea; but, as they 
moved, he again caught his son in his embrace: 

‘‘And, Pierce, Pierce,” he said, ‘‘the—the poor mother 
could not come to see you!” 

_ This took Pierce unprepared, and went like a knife through 
his heart; he shrieked in agony, and cast himself on his rust- 
ling straw. 

he clergyman again gently exhorted to prayer; and after 
some time all were about to kneel, when a bustle in the e 
attracted their notice, and Andy Houlohan rushed mgt 
under-turnkey, who appeared at the open door of the cell. 

‘*My poor fellow, have you come to see me?” said Pierce, 


* Father—as tho Irish oall their priests, 
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holding ont his hand, as Andy, now stationary in grief and 
horror, stared upon the group. 

“Yes, a-vich—jist—jist to say--God be wid you,” stam- 
mered the faithful creature. 

‘We are going to pray,” resumed Pierce; ‘‘come over, my 
dear Andy, and join us—father, when I am gone, you will be 
kind to,this poor lad, for he was kind to me.” 

A feeble moan came in answer from the father. 

“I'm thankful to you, Pierce, a-cuishla-ma-chree,” continued 
Andy, still standing ; ‘‘ but there's no need—no need; I’m not 
goin’ to stay in this part o’ the counthry.” 

‘‘God bless you, wherever you go, my poor Andy!” said 
Pierce, pressing his hand. - 

‘*Don't spake in that manner—don’t, Pierce, or my throat 
"ill burst !"—he put his hand to his neck, and his face became 
red, swollen, and distorted; and a catching and wheezing of 
the breath arose, gradually louder, until it gained a terrible 
gush of rough sorrow: and, ‘‘I’m lookin’ at you,” he resumed, 
‘‘never to look agin; we war childher together; we war gor- 

oons together; I thought we'd be ould together; but now you 
ve me behind you; I'll put the sod on your early grave.” 

«This must not be,” again interrupted the priest; ‘“‘my 
penitent must be left alone with me;” and just then the en- 
trance of the gaoler served to assist him in putting his wishes 
into effect. 

‘‘The curse o’ Scotland on you!” said this man, turning to 
Andy; '‘what brought you here, or how did you come here?” 
—for he had not recognised, in the person that helped to brin 
in Crohoore, the same he had ordered from the gate—‘ be off, 
you gaol-bird, or maybe you'd get the length o’ your tether, 
afther all.” 

Andy flew to Pierce’s arms, the gaoler tore him away; but 
he continued. to look on his .foster-brother, as he progressed 
backwards, till the cell door was dashed in his face. The 
clergyman then silently led the father and son to a last embrace. 
It was wordless as the first they had exchanged at their meet- 
ing. After a long pause, in obedience to a whisper from his 
ghostly adviser, Pierce sank on his knees, crying out,—~ 

‘Father, your benediction, and forgiveness for the disobe- 
dience that brought«me to this fate!” 

But the moment he undid his arms from his father, the old 
man fell, a dead weight, on the echoing floor of the cell. 
Pierce cried out, for he thought his father was dead. The 
priest soon ascertained, however, that he had but fainted, and 
urged Pierce, as soon as the slightest symptoms of recovery 
appeared, to consent, before old Shes could again recognise his 
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situation, to a parting: it would be kind and merciful, he said, 
and easiest for both. The criminal at last yielded; and when 
over and over he had embraced his insensible parent, the old 
man was, still in a state of unconsciousness, conveyed out of 
the prison. 


CHAPTER XIX. ” 


Tue lark, ‘‘his feathers saturate with dew,” was mounting tc 
sulute the risen sun with the first song of spring, as Mr. B. to 
whom we have before introduced the reader, was far on his 
way from Dublin to Ey. At an inn, about ten miles 
from the last-named city, where he had stopped to change 
horses, and while his servant Pat was busy seeing that every- 
thing about the carriage was “‘nate and purty,” and occasion- 
ally inspecting the operations of the village smith, who exerted 
his skill to set to rights one of the wheels that had somewhat 
suffered in the rapid journey, Mr. B. referring to his watch, 
found, in considerable alarm, it was an hour later than he sup- 

osed it could be. He wondered how the miscalculation could 

ave occurred; it was, in fact, now half-past ten o’clock, and, 
even if the despatch of the smith should allow him to start that 
moment, he scarcely expected to complete the ten long Irish 
miles still before him in less than an hour and a half, so that 
it must be noon ere he reached Kilkenny; and if any othe 
accident or delay should occur!—if the smith did his work 
badly—if the wheel failed again—if but a pin, or a brace, or a 
pivot, gave way !—his heart beat high, and the blood tingled 
through his frame at the thought. 

He rushed from the inn-door to question the smith. The 
man was pausing for the return from his smithy, at some dis- 
tance, of a gorcoon he had despatched thither, to fetch a 
something or other, Mr. B. did not care to listen what. He 
stamped, and called for a hackney-coach. There was not one 
at home. For a horse!—a horse was led to him on three legs, 
for the wretched animal only touched the very point of the 
fourth to the ground. ‘Good God!” Mr. B. cried, ‘‘what is to 
be done? at such an hour!”And now came the only comfort 
the smith, innkeeper, ostler, waiter, and chambermaid, could 
afford him ; his honour’s watch was too fast, they said—much 
too fast they assured him; ‘‘them Dublin clocks and watches 
often set people astray ;” and even so, though ‘the chay” was 
not just then at home, it was expected every minute, fresh 
from the road: so, little time would be lost, after all, even 
supposing his honour's own carriage wasn’t done before that. 
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Endeavouring to believe and rely on these people, and urging 
the smith, whose gorcoon now appeared in distant view, Mr. 
B. stood silently for some time, until, even in the agitation of 
the moment, he was interested by a new circumstance. Ata 
part of the road-side a little way down from the inn, there was 
the termination of a thick grove of firs; and through it suddenly 
broke the figure of an old man, tall, straight, and hale, and, 
thougk, his garments were wretched, of striking character. But 
what most attracted Mr. B. was his action the moment he 
appeared. The old fellow stood on the edge of the fence, and, 
with hat in hand, and his long white hair shaken by the breeze 
about his face, raised himself to his full height, as he strained 
his eyes along the road in the direction of Rilkenny. Intense 
anxiety was in his look. In a moment he bent down a little, 
raised his hand over his eyes, as if to make sure, by a second 
critical glance, of the approach of some person that he had 
wished to see; and then, apparently assured, clapped his hands 
in self-congratulation, jumped with the vigour of youth on the 
road, and using his long two-handed stick, that had a great 
knob at the end of it, slowly approached the group near the 
inn-door, and leaned against a house immediately opposite, his 
eyes drooped, and his air now seemingly indifferent. 

{n a few minutes, a dubious-looking figure made his appear- 
ance, mounted on a still more rare animal. It would be difficult 
to penetrate his mind through the expression of his counten- 
ance; for whether it betokened folly or knavery, or such a 
mixture of both as we gomctimes meet with, was a question. 
He wore a hat bruised and battered, open at the top, that is, 
without a crown ; leaving, to the visitation of whatever hap- 
pened to blow, the pate it served but to adorn: and this relic 
of a chapeau was stuck at one side of his head, almost as if it 
had hung against a wall, giving a finish to the idiot impudence 
of his look. If his face puzzled a physiognomist, the most 
expert. Moses in Monmouth-street would feel at a loss to deter- 
mine the texture or material of his attire, so besmeared was it 
with grease and filth, and showing such a sovereign disregard 
of button and button-hole, that a pin, a skewer, or any other 
random means of fastening, was the only agency to keep its 
parts together. Then his shirt (any colour, excepting white, 
the reader pleases) was open at the throat; his shred of a vest 
and the knees of his culotte swung wide; his pieces of blue 
stockings were clustered round his ankles, leaving his shins, 
paroled | by the fire, bare; and his old brogues (or if not old, 
like rakes, prematurely so) would have fallen from his feet, 
but that they were secured by cords; and this was the sole 
symptom of providence aboyt him. In his mouth he held a 
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short pipe, black from constant use; the snank of sufficient 
length to allow the barrel to project immediately under his 
nose; so that by the same instrument he gratified two of his 
senses; for, when he had enough satisfied his palate with the 
vapour he drew in, he sent it forth again to ascend his nostrils, 
as kitchen smoke ascends a funnel. 

He bestrode a rib-marked, lob-cared horse, of which the 
trappings were in character with those of their owner, and the 
miserable beast they—we cannot say furnished; consisting of 
a rusty bridle, knotted in many places; a “‘suggaun,” or hay- 
rope, looped at either side, through which, by way of stirrups, 
the knight thrust his feet; while he sat on a large wallet, 
equally laden at both ends, that in a degree served charitably 
to hide the ribs of the poor horse over which they hung. 

The inn-door at which Mr. B.’s carriage stood was at the 
side of the road, and the way was nearly blocked up by it and 
the four horses that stood unharnessed, and the other four 
‘‘ putting to:” nevertheless, the new-comer might casily have 
. passed if he wished ; but this did not seem to suit his humour. 

‘Do yez hear, ye scullions?—move a one side wid your- 
selves, an’ let a body pass,” he cried out, stopping a few yards 
from them. 

They took no notice of his command, and he personally 
addressed the ostler, who was now leading off the jaded horses. 

‘<Come, my cullaun, lug dat umperin’-box out o’ my road ;” 
meaning the carriage, and speaking in the town slang to be 
met with in Dublin and Kilkenny. 

On such an occasion, Ned Ostler might have been a little 
hoity-toity, and nothing more, with his superior; but, not 
relishing this language from the kind of person that now 
addressed him, he looked fiercely over his shoulder, and threat- 
ened to roll horse, rider, and wallet, in the kennel. 

‘‘Musha, never mind him,” interrupted the old man we have 
before spoken of, looking up for the first time—‘ that’s Tim 
Lyndop, the butcher, from Kilkenny, a half natur'l.” 

‘**De divil take the liars between you and me, Sheemun 
porn was the courteous reply: ‘‘an’ what brings you 

ere? 

“AS T hope fur glory, then, it was yoursef I wanted to see— 
wid another by your side, I mane; I have a message from his 
father: where is he?” 

‘‘Ax him dat takes care of him; how do I know?” 

““Why, ye war in the streets o’ Kilkenny, this mornin’, arly ; 
an’ he was to take the road wid you.” 

‘‘He turned back, den, to sce de hornpipe in de gir, at one 
g’clock to-day,” answered the traveller. " 
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‘‘Oho!” observed Sheemun, and quickly resumed his station 
at the road side, from which he had advanced to converse with 
his friend. 

Mr. B. overheard the whole of this dialogue, and felt: much 
interested with the speakers, particularly with him who had 
last arrived; and as his carriage was at last almost ready, and 
his mip more at rest, he hazarded a question. 

‘And, pray, what have you got in the sack, my good 
fellow ?” 

‘It’s 9 token you don’t know, or you wouldn’t inquire,” 
replied the impudent dog, not a whit influenced by the evident 
rank and gentlemanly address of Mr. B. 

‘Why, plase your honour,” said Sheemun, ‘‘it’s a thousand 
to one bud he has some honest poor man’s bacon in id.” 

**What a guess you make, Croonawnee!—why, then, for all 
yout knowledge of ould, you know jist as much about it as a 
cow does of a eube or a pig of a bad shillin’; an’, Croon- 
awnee, you had betther be quiet; for by my sowl, an’ dat’s an 
oath, may be you oftener helped to shove in a poor man’s door, 
wid de head o’ your walkin’-stick—ay, an’ a rich one’s too— 
oftener dan he would let you for de axin.” 

IIe was moving on. and approaching Sheemun as he made 
an end of speaking ; but whether he had touched his friend on 
the sore point, or whether, from his downright detestation of 
malpractices, Sheemun felt indignant at such an attack on his 
honesty, or that some other motive weighed against the travel- 
ler, which at present we cannot elucidate, certain it is that the 
mendicant having started a moment aside, and whispered Mr. 
B.—‘‘T had no message for him or his comrade, but I was on 
the look-out for ’em both—mind this, now!"—having, we say, 
directed these words to Mr. B., Sheemun suddenly raised in 
both hands his long staff, and planting, under the left car of 
Tim, that very knob or head so incautiously spoken of, down 
came the unlucky satirist, and down came, with him, the wallet 
pe had served as a saddle, and was the cause of the inci- 

ent. 

The assaulted person had, indeed, seen his coming danger, 
and endeavoured to escape it; with the heels of his brogues he 
thumped against the ribs of his steed; but while the hollow 
sound thereby produced clearly denoted it was no pampered 
beast, and therefore should have been no restive one, and while 
intimation was further given that the state of its stomach agreed 
with the marks of piety on its knees, with the single difference 
only, that it knelt of its own accord, but fasted perforce; while 
all this became evident, still the old adage, ‘“‘a friend in need 
is a friend indeed,” was also illustrated ;—a look convinced the 
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most casual observer that neither its rider nor any one for 
him had ever been cordial to the poor animal ; had ever excited 
its gratitude by treating it well; and now, therefore, it left its 

roprietor in the lurch. The only acknowledgment of the 

uffeting on its sides shown by the creature was to shake its 
head slowly to and fro; it would have kicked up its heels, had 
it been able; but this, and a stock-still stand,.as if it bad re- 
flected and reasoned on the matter, and calculated that the 
descent of Sheemun’s staff would free it of its old tyrant, were 
its sole proceedings; and, when the butcher and his wallet 

lumped on the road, it only wagged gently the bare stump of 
its tail, in token of satisfaction, turned, philosopher like, and 
resolved to make the most of the opportunity to pick a fresh 
morsel of grass from the neighbouring fence. 

Meantime, while the noise of the butcher's full seemed to 
create around only unmixed indifference, if not satisfaction, 
the noise of the sack caused a stronger feeling; for, as it struck 
heavily upon the hard road, there was a clashing, jingling 
sound, very like what might happen had it been filled with 
large pieces of silver. ‘This roused the suspicions of all who 
heard it, and of Mr. B. in particular. 

In an early part of the story, we have said that daring rob- 
beries had of late been very frequent in the neighbourhvod of 
Kilkenny, with which it was supposed Crohoore na-billhoge 
was secretly connected. A few nights before the transaction 
here detailed, an outrage of the kind was perpetrated in the 
house of the father of the young lady from whom Mr. B. re- 
ceived the letter in Dublin; and Crohoore, as it had often 
before happened, on similar occasions, was seen near the spot. 
A considerable quantity of plate had been rifled from Mr. 
Lovett’s house; Mr. B. of course knew the facts; and 1t now 
struck his quick mind that the butcher's sack and the butcher's 
self might help to throw light on the subject. 

He therefore instantly gave orders that the prostrate hero 
should be secured; and that he and his wallet should be con- 
veyed into the inn, for the purpose of undergoing an examina- 
tion. The man would answer no question directly or seriously ; 
but the sack, being opened, was found literally to contain a 
heap of silver plate, Bs broken up, and part yet perfect. <A 
ta which Mr. B. took in his hand still bore undefaced 
the crest and cipher of his friends. Further investigation 
enabled him to discover the same marks on many of the broken 
pieces; and, on other articles, different crests that belonged to 
different families, who had also been plundered by the yet un- 
known gang. He was still engaged in the examination when 
the fellow in whose possession these articles had been found, 
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and whom, having in the first instance refused to answer any 
questions, Mr. B. had sent out of the room, again by his own 
motion, appeared before him. 

Not entirely recovered from the effects of Sheemun’s staff, 
his former foul attire rendered more foul by the puddle of the 
road, hecappeared a very disagrecable object; and Mr. B. was 
struck, too, by the altered expression of the wretch’s face. 
When he had first seen it, saucy idiotism seemed its prevailing 
character, and a cast of silliness derived from the, perhaps 
intentional, dropping of the lower jaw, still attached to it; but 
there was also a newly-come scowl and gloom of dogged fero- 
city; and Mr. B. thought that murder glared from the large, 
aull, grey eye, overshadowed by thick eyebrows, heavily drawn 
together, und forming a black rigid line across the forehead. 

r. B. placed him before the strong light of the window, 
and looked long into those eyes; but the disgusting sture of 
the other never winced; and at last— 

‘‘How did you come by this stolen property ?” he demanded, 
in his sternest tone. 

‘‘ Tundher-an’ ouns, what news you want!” was the only 
answer. 

‘‘You should be aware, my good fellow, that your life is, 
this moment, in the hands of the law; I am a magistrate in 
the county of Kilkenny; and you should also know that your 
sole chance of mercy depends on a full and prompt confession: 
for your life's sake, then, do not dare to trifle with me; where 
did you get, and fronf whom, the plate that now lies before 
me.” 

**Qchone!” prefaced by a smack of the tongue against the 
palate; ‘‘an’ so all you want to know is fere I got it?” 

“ For the present, no more.” 

‘« Did you ever hear tell of how the divil got de friar ?_by 
cripes, he got him just fere he was; an’ dat’s your answer, a- 
bouchal, an’ make much of it.” 

Mr. B. declined, for two reasons, any further communi- 
eation with a creature so loathsome—first, because he had not 
patience to continue his interrogatories; and next, because his 
carriage was now announced as quite ready, and # more press: 
ing duty hurried him away; nor must the reader suppose 
that, even for an investigation of such moment, any time 
beyond that which the smith’s a pe rendered unavoid- 
able was spent by Mr. B. in the inn: in fact, though Gur de- 
scription has been necessarily long, scarcely more than ten 
minutes elapsed from the arrival of the old bocchoch till the 
termination of the young gentleman’s inquiries of the butghers 
atid now, rapidly replacing with his own hands the pile of 
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late in the wallet, he put it mto his carriage, flung himself 
Etter it, ordered his servant to follow in the chaise that had 
just arrived, with the suspected person in custody, and giving 
directions for fiery driving to his own postillion, started off 
for Kilkenny. But we should not forget to say that, on his 
quick passage from the inn to his carriage-door, he looked 
round aud inquired in vain for the old man, whose grange 
whisper, before he wielded his staff, now recurred to Mr. B.’s 
mind, as something very necessary to have explained. Dis- 
appointed, however, in seeing him near, Mr. 33. could, in his 
urgent despatch, only leave additional commands with his 
servant to look after this person, and, if possible, convey him 
also to Kilkenny. 

Pat gaped thunderstruck at the order to sit down in the 
same vehicle with the greasy and otherwise soiled butcher; 
and just as his master drove away— 

‘¢ Plase your honour,” said he, ‘‘wouldn’t it be well done to 
make the ostler rub him down « bit, he’s so mortial dirty?” 

‘‘Pat,” answered his master, ‘‘ your wit, as I have frequently 
told you, is often ill-timed ; obey ny commands carefully ; look 
to your pistols; and sce that you have this man forthcoming, 
within two hours, in Kilkenny.” 

‘‘Upon my conscience,” resumed Pat, as the carriage dashed 
off, ‘it's a mighty purty joke sure enough; faith he might 
just as well say to me, ‘Pat, put a hape o’ manure in the chay, 
an’ take good care of it’—it bates all I ever hard of.” 

‘‘Ullaloo, Pat!” here interrupted his charge, as two men 
approached to place him, bound, in the chaise; ‘‘ yez are goin’ 
to put me fere I never tought I'd see myself. Well, by de 
hokey, de butcher boys o’ Kilkenny i'll have fun for a week, fen 
dey sees myself a out at ’em from a grand po-chay windee. 
I say, Masther Pat, you scullion you, come wait on me.” 

‘‘ Get out, you nasty baste!” answered Pat. 

<< Get in, he mane; an’ here I goes, an’ fait, a-gra-bawn, 
I’m the boy dat never liked to be stumpin’ through de gutter, 
upon a long road, fen ’tis so very asy to get an umperin’ all 
de way home for noting.” 

‘* Move over to the far corner,” said Pat, as he ascended the 
steps of the chaise, to place himself by his scurvy companion. 

‘‘ None o’ your gab, you lick-plate; an’ how daar you a 
to your betthers?” said the other; and the tone, only, of Pat's 
indighant rejoinder was heard, as the chaise drove rapidly 
away in the track of Mr. B.'s carriage. But when, some three 
miles on the road, the postillion pulled up for a moment to take 
his “* offer” of strong liquor, and en passant peered into the 
windows of the vehicle, the appearance of the servant, nearly 
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as soiled as his fellow-traveller, with a swelled lip, that mus 
have come from the knee or head of the other, and that other' 
Lattered eye and blood-besprinkled visage, plainly told the: 
hud not agreed so well as might have been expected from th 
coolness of the butcher, or from Pat’s genuine good-humour. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Taw hour for Pieree Shea's execution on the gallows, or rathe. 
for his progress to it, sounded from the town-clock of Kilkenny, 
All was ready for the terrible procession from the prison-doo1 
to the gallows-green, at the extremity of the city, where he 
was to suffer. The guard of horse and foot, and the hushed 
multitude without, awaited the appearance of the doomed 
min; and, in a few minutes, a universal murmur of commise- 
ration, with audible prayers for mercy on his soul, and happi- 
ness in the life to come, announced his entrance into the street. 

He came forward, clad in a jacket of white linen, lcather 
small-clothes, fitting tight to his limbs, white stockings, and 
shocs with buckles. His head was bare; and its long fair 
locks, decently combed back, hung in curls around his face 
and shoulders. At the instant of his appearance, the young 
man’s face was flushed, even beyond its natural ruddy hue, to 
a scarlet blaze, the evidence of the burning fever of mingled 
emotions that reigned within him—of human shrinking from 
his horrible fate, and manly effort and religious zeal to brave 
it; but, the moment his eye met the gazing crowd, it fell, and 
his cheeks rapidly became livid as death. This change was 
not, however, the effect of moral cowardice; and he was soon 
able to man himself again, and take a second and composed 
survey of the thousand living creatures that stared so strangely 
and so fearfully upon him. His countenance then assumed 
an expression in unison with the prepared and resigned state 
of his previous thoughts, and which, together with his manly 
form, drew down unqualified pity and compassion. All was 
once more prepared. The soldiers closed around him and his 

iest; his arms were pinioned; with the left, however, he 

inked his reverend companion; his right hand held a praycr- 
book; and the cavalcade moved on. 

The sheriff, with his white wand, attended by the still gruff 
gaoler, immediately preceded him; a car, holding Pierce's 
coffin and his executioner, the last agent of the law—disguised 
from popular recognition by a large outside coat, a slouched 
hat, and a black mask—closely following. 
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As they very slowly moved along the streets of the city, the 
shops, to prevent accidents from the crushing crowd, were 
closed; and this arrangement gave an aplene of mute 
rympathy with the mournful exhibition. It was a fine day, 
and the sun shone brightly, yet none of the influence of a fine 
day was felt; and somehow the sunlight seemed toefall with 
a strange and unusual glare, making no one and gtothing 
cheerfal The windows of the houses were partially occupied 
by those among the inhabitants whose nerves or curiosity were 
strongest; and now and then a female might be observed 
hazarding a hasty glance at the poor young culprit, and in- 
stantly retreating to the interior of the room, struck with awe 
or horror, or overpowered by more tender emotions. 

We were young and giddy on that memorable day, and 
pushed with childish eagerness to behold so novel a sight; yet 
we remember to this hour the impression made on our tender 
minds by the face and manner of the unfortunate man. The 
character of both was unearthly and startling, bearing and 
showing a somcthing not of this world, and he scemed a crea- 
ture of a different kind from the living among whom he 
walked ; the grave had already stamped him with its likeness. 
His eye kept no recognition for the beings or things around 
him; it strayed not here and there, as man’s eye will stray to 
catch notice of, or help, or gratification, or assurance from, 
the bright varictics of animate and inanimate creation; and, 
though he stepped with a firm and courageaus step, that action 
seemed the result of a previous command of the will, still un- 
consctously obliged by the muscles of his body, rather than a 
continuous exercise of mental and animal function. His 
parched lips moved rapidly in prayer—so rapidly, that one 
might have thought he feared to miss, in making his great 
preparation, a gecond of his measured time; and when, occa- 
sionally, he knelt with his priest at different turns of the 
streets, it was terrible to see the upturning of his cyes, that 
rolled and strained to heaven in supplication, or else shudder- 
ingly and darkly inward upon himself, until nothing of them 
ap but the dul! blank white, without life or meaning. 

procession gained the last turning of the last subuzb 
street it had to traverse. The high gallows-tree was straight 
before the culprit. At first sight of it he stepped back a little, 
and pressed tight the arm of his priest. A few words of kind 
and sublime encouragement from the zealous clergyman gave 
him new nerve; and now he walked on quicker than ever.— 
At this moment some stir and noise in the crowd behind 
diverted general attention from the chief object. The bustle 
increased; the crowd fell back; a carriage drove furiously up 
. “ 
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in a croas direction; and a voice wus heard erying out, in 
uccents hoarse with carnestness and emotion,—‘ Mr. Sheriff! 
Mr, Sheritf!” 

A hum of cager conjecture, and of hope, they knew not 
why or wherefore, ran through the crowd; and poor Pieree 
himself started from the deathly trance that had fallen on 
him, agsl listened to those sudden words with a hysteric catch- 
ing of breath that betokened only a half consciousness of their 
having sounded on his dull ear, and an effort, like that of a 
bed-rid and doting old man, to connect some past recollections 
and present knowledge with the accents of a long-knowa but 
long-forgotten voice. 

he sheriff instawtly hastened to where the carriage had 
drawn up, and was seen to listen to some rapid instructions 
addressed to him by a person within. In less than a minute 
the conference was over, the sheriff bowed profoundly at the 
carriage window, and the carriage again drove away towards 
the main strects of the town, followed by a post-chaise, from 
which Tim Lyndop, the butcher, nodded smilingly on his many 
acquaintances among the crowd, to their utter astonishment, 
and, for the sake of human nature, we blush to record, merri- 
ment too; for, even amid the horrors of such a scene, our 
fellow-creatures can be melt 

The greater part of the multitude were, however, too remote 
to be influenced by the shameful occurrence; and, as the she- 
riff returned, they only whispered, and conjectured, and still 
hoped something or otier. But he gravely took his place at 
the back of the culprit, and gravely motioned to proceed to 
the fatal spot: all again moved on, more melancholy than 
ever; Pierce seeming to have lost power or will to follow up 
anything distinct from his situation, or which was not at once 
made clear to him, and the crowd concluding that the com- 
munication with the chicf officer could baye bad no concern 
with him. 

The culprit and his priest stood under the gallows. Pierce 
saw the guard of horse and foot close darkly and sternly around 
him ; he felt that they came, like the shadow of death, between 
him and existence. Still he stood peavey, as a Christian man 
looking from this world into the glory of the next, and there- 
fore able to think more of what he hoped to gain than what 
he was about to lose. The clergymun, a young man like 
himeelf, helst his hands, and, with tears of ‘stapled grief. and 
zeal running down his cheeks, continued to s the last 
grand words of comfort and promise. Then he kissed the 
sufferer's lips, and intimated to the sheriff that his penitent 
was ready for his fate. But scarcely had he spoken when a 
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piercing scream was heard without, and a young woman 
rushed like lightning through the throng and the 

broke into the inward space, and clasped Pierce in her arms} 
and he, as if heaving off the pressure of the grave in which his 
thoughts already were interred, gazed at Alley Dooling. 

Her cap had been rent from her head in the wild straggie; 
her mantle, too, she had left in the hands of the ‘resisting 
guards; her bosom’s covering was partially displaced, Gnd her 
shining auburn hair fell Ralaeiee down, as if anxious to 
supply its absence; and, alas! from her fair temples a ghastly 
stream of blood—the effect of a blow given her by one of the 
soldiers, more cruel than the rest—ran over her ashy cheek 
and beautiful neck. 

Her lover had but one sentiment for Alley, as he now stood 
encircled by her arms: he looked at her with love alone; all 
her late conduct was forgotten. He could not return her 
embrace, because his arms were pinioned with the felon cord; 
but his bead sank on her shoulder, and he wept the only tears 
that had that day eseaped him. 

And she, too, acted and spoke as if her love for him had 
never been excelled by woman’s love for man, and as if she 
never had Jet it cool or slumber in her bosom. She was, in- 
deed, distracted with the agony of that hour, and her words 
were those of a lunatic, Addressing the guards around, she 
told them they could not, dare not, part her from her lover: 
ske would not part him from her arms; he was her own Pierce, 
and she was his own poor Alley Dooling: and then, tw ning 
and smiling frightfully in his face, she asked him to confirm 
what she had said, and to declare he would come home with 
her, and not stay near them. 

Pierce pronounced her name, and she started and looked af 
him, and watched his lips, as if to listen to her own sentence 
of life and death. One sdvanced to part them; her quick eye 
caught the person’s motion, and, again screaming wildly, the 
clasped him closer, and hid her face in his bosom. r 
terrors were vain, for at a signal from the sheriff the soldier 
withdrew to his ranks. 

.** God bless you, sir,” said Pierce, addressing the humane 
officer ;—‘T ask but a moment's indulgence: our young hearts 
loved each other; and, although this is the last parting, it 
shall not be a long one: I did not wish it, but, now that it is 
come upon me, I thank you for your kind permission to go 
through it as I can.—Aley, dear Alley,” he continued, “J 

take you the le 
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attend but to one word of his address ; and that word—‘‘ die!— 
die!"-she repeated in shrieks that rose to the heavens. All 
the while the sheriff had appeared as if watching some sound, 
or the approach of some one from a distance, more attentively 
than the scene of which he might have been 80 close a witness ; 
and at this moment, as Alley's terrible shriek was interrupted 
by a very faint and distant shout, he was seen to strike his 
rod smartly against the ground, and clasp his hands joyfully. 
All heads instantly turned in the direction from which the 
shout came, and Pierce and his mistress stood silent and 
motionless, in the action of statuary only. ; 

The cry was repeated and repeated, nearer and nearer ; in- 
deed it seemed one unbroken roar of human voices, rather 
than intermittent shouts. ‘The crowd around started into 
livelier action, and broke their own dead silence; first whis- 
pering quickly, then muttering, then talking loudly in question 
or assent, until, at last, as the foremost of the running throng 
came near enough to convey their ecstatic word to the out- 
skirts of those who surrounded the gallows, the people present 
burst into one mighty answering cheer, and—‘‘ A reprieve !— 
a reprieve!” —they exclaimed to a man, jumping here and there 
as they spoke, and throwing up their hats and caps; yet only 
showing, in the whole of their mad joy at the saving of one 
fellow-creature’s life, how dear, beyond words or utterance, is 
the love of life in the general human bosom. 

The tumult rose higher, as the noise of carriage wheels was 
— heard approaching the gallows-green, and as all caught 

nt Se of a white handkerchief waving high in the air at the 

top ofa long rod. 

‘‘ Make way! make way!"”—cried the sheriff—‘ soldiers, 
fall back, and make way!” 

*« Make way! way, way !"—echoed every voice, the soldiers 
themselves sharing the gladness and zeal of the multitude, 
asia. Hoi shouts, but further manifesting an active spirit, 
somewhat to the annoyance of their civil brethren, as with the 
batts of their muskets, and the flat of their swords, they carried 
into effect the orders they had received, more promptly than 
the mations of a distracted and unreflecting crowd could, with 
ail their eagerness and rapture, anticipate. 

At last a clear way was made to the sheriff, and in drove 
the carriage that had before bean seen—Pat seated on the box 
with his rod and white flag, and Mr. B. appearing half way 
out at the window. It nrg gah Pat was down in a twinkling, 
to pull the door open; Mr. B. jumped out and handed a 
to the sheriff; an chat officer instantly confirmed, by offisisily 
tepeating it, the magical word the crowd had a thousend times 
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before shouted, and with which they cnce more rent the air, 
in a final acclaim, that, reinforced by the presence of the 
second throng, was tremendous. 

In the next instant, Mr. B. was by the side of Pierce Shea, 
assisting in tearing away the cord that pinioned him, shaking 
his hands heartily and triumphantly, and speaking rapidly to 
ears that heeded him not. e have not attempted te describe 
the workings of Shea's heart during the last few minutes, nor 
shall we now attempt it. or all our previous detail we have 
had the visible facts before us, but here should be an effort of 
imagination alone; and mere imagination cannot pretend to 
reach the extraordinary mysteries of the human soul in such 
a conflict of feeling. We content ourselves, therefore, witl 
relating the appearance only of Pierce Shea, at this Ree 
moment.—He stood without word or gesture; he stared be- 
seechingly around him ; he seemed incredulous to the announce- 
ment of preserved life and a long vista of happy days to come. 
Death and he had already made acquaintance; they had shaken 
hands on the very limit of the unknown world, as the youth's 
back was turned on the reality of this, his eyes withdrawn from 
its sunshine, and his ears shut against its happy sounds; h 
had quite, quite fled his heart—the last, last hope of life; he 
had even ceased to think he lived; and now to be told it was 
a dream!—to be told that Death had yielded up his victim!— 
to be told of life again, and of days and years of blessed life! 
-—to feel the second birth cf hope within him! He looked, we 
say, as if he durst not pelieve it. 

Mtr. B. soon saw the inutility of continuing to give a series 
of information to his young friend, and for the present at- 
tended only to his situation. He gently released Alley from 
his hands, whom, as she fainted under the first announcement 
of the joyous news, Pierce had mechanically caught and held 
from falling. Then, causing wine to be brought to the spot, 
Mr. B. gave some to the rescued man, made him seat himself, 
and by degrees restored the tone of his thoughts and sensations, 
until poor Pierce could at length gratefully and rapturously 
return the salutations of Mr. i and kneel down in thanks to 
Hleaven and to bim. 

And now, too, he was able to understand the subjects his 
zealous friend and patron’ had before vainly endeavoured to 
explain. Mr, B. stated that, owing to the suddenness of the 
account he had received of Pierce’s misfortune, the late hour 
of the night at which it had reached him, and the necessity 
for instantaneous departure from Dublin to Kilkenny, as 
scarcely 8 minute could be spared, he had preferred « first 
application to the judge by whom Shea had beer tried, and 
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who was on the spot, rather than run the hazard of remaining 
an hour away in negociation with the viceregal government. 
The letter he had received in Dublin, together with his per- 
sonal knowledge of Pierce, enabled him at once to give the 
judge such information of his character, of the circumstances 
ty which he had been ced into Whiteboyism, and of his 
guiltless conduct during the outrage on the proctor, as at once 

ureél the respite of which Mr. B. was the bearer, and 
would finally insure a free pardon from the Lord Lieutenant: 
so that Pierce had now but to endure a few days of confinement, 
rendered happy by the certainty of coming enfranchisement. 
Mr. B. added, that his own mind had suffered exceedingly on 
the road to Kilkenny, particularly when, after starting from 
the stage where we last left him, his carriage wheel again 
failed, and much precious time was spent in repairing it. In 
fact, #8 we have seen, he had nearly come too late; and his 
first interview with the sheriff was before his application to 
the judge, to create time, by praying of that officer, to whom 
he was well known, a short pause, till he could return from 
the county court-house, whither he hastened, to appeal to the 
sitting judge on the very bench of justice. 

After this explanation, Mr. B. again shook hands with 
- Pierce, and got into his carriage, acquainting him that he had 
aber business of another nature to transact at the instant 
with Mr. and Miss Lovett; which allusion partly bore reference 
to the detection of the stolen plate, and partly to the general 
statements the young lady had made in her letter of Shea’s 
Whiteboy connexion. 

The carriage drove off amid renewed cheers. The guards 
once more closed round Pierce, to re-convey him to his tem- 
prey imprisonment; but, ere he left the spot, he observed 
an old hag make way through the crowd, and attend on Alley, 
who was just recovering from her swoon in the arms of some 
female, to whom Mr. B. in his haste had been obliged to con- 
sign her. Shea had never before seen this person, but she 
looked mean and squalid; and as he wondered how such a 
creature could presume to exercise over his mistress the com- 
mand and officiousness he now saw her evince, remembrance, 
bitter remembrance, awoke; Alley’s behaviour during their 
interview in the glen of Ballyfoile came to his mind; and the 
sad thought that she was unworthy of his love checked the ex- 
ultation of his revivified spirits, and cast a shade even over the 
daylight to which he had ha been so miraculously restored. 
As he lost sight of the place they occupied, Alley withdrew 
through the crowd, clinging to the old woman. 

But at this moment a new occurrence attracted him. An 
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amazing yell, superior to the din of ail the other voices that still 
kept cheering and huzzaing, came up the street along which 
the soldiers conducted their prisoner; a hat was cast into the 
air, three times higher than any other hat, and a bare-headed 
fallow appeared running at the top of his speed against them, 
jumping and capering, and smiting the stones with his tremen- 
dous alpeen, and terrifying all that beheld him. He pranced 
and bellowed like an escaped bedlamite; he pushed easide, or 
shouldered, or knocked himself against every one he met; and 
the women of the suburb houses, running to the doors as he 
passed, raised their hands and eyes, and hastily pulled in their 
children, Some fun-loving boys, who had at first looked at 
him in amazement and misgiving, ventured to join their 
‘‘shilloo” to his, and then set scampering at his heels; they 
were soon strengthened by others; and all proceeded towards 
the soldiers, the mad fellow leading the way, and the delighted 
urchins mimicking, as far asin them lay, his cries and gestures. 

They gained the slow-moving body of soldiers, and Pierce 
recognised his foster-brother. Andy made a headlong jump 
upon the guards, to reach him; he was at first violently re- 
pulsed; but, at a word of explanation from the prisoner, they 
paused a moment, and admitted him. He plunged on Pierce 
like a tiger, squeezed him desperately in his gigantic arms, let 
him go, danced round him, yelled again, and again smote the 
paving-stones at every bound; then, suddenly darting through 
the soldiers, raised his voice louder than ever, and galloped off, 
- a contrary direction, no one knew,whither, why, or where- 

ore. 

But Andy knew very well. He raced, followed by his own 
admiring crowd, to the galows-creen; made a rush at the 
wooden paraphernalia there erected ; in two jostles it was pros- 
trate; and he leaped and danccd on it, while there was a fresh 
shout for him and his achievement. An old man, leaning on, . 
a staff, while he swayed from side to side, not able to support 
himself even by its assistance, stood near; feelings not yet 
vented had left his face a ghastly blank; he did not weep nor 
smile: with one side-wind of his alpeen, Andy Awling struck 
the staff many yards away, and old Ned Shea, deprived of his | 
prop, fell to the earth. There was a horse and car near the , 
old man, just about to be led off;—to this Andy next directed 
his attention. As he too rapidly approached, an individual 
in a black mask, protected but by a single soldier, and one who 
had attentively watched the hero's last movements, jumped 
from the car and very wisely ran towards the main body of 
the guards. Andy sent an expressive shout after him, and, 
instantly bounding on the vehicle, tore from it a coffia, which 
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he flung to the ground, jumped upon again and again, and 
soon reduced it to splinters. 

The work of destruction done, he instantly retraced his steps, 
still at utmost speed, through the town, until he again came u 
on their solemn march, with the guards that surrounded his 
foster-brother; and here,'‘while he still pounded the paving- 
stones and mud around them, splashing the well-whitened 
small-cloghes of the tolerant soldiers, who, by their passive- 
ness, evinced as much good nature as could be expected from 
soldiers——while he flourished the primitive and yet formidable 
weapon over their heads, or gaily shouldered it, and walked, an 
imitative animal, by their side—and while he bent down his 
very back to ‘“‘screech,” or shot upward and downward like 
ne rod of a steam-éngine—Andy occasionally addressed 
them— . 

‘‘ Whoo!—chorra-ma-ckree war the sodgers!—whoo! to the 
diaoul wid the skibbeagh!—long life to the Sassenachs, an’ 
glory for ever!” 

And when they had delivered their charge to the thereby 
discontented gaoler 

‘Stay a bit, my darlins!—ma chorp an diaoul! we must 
have a dhrop together, afore we part !—the best in the town, 
an’ your skins full iv id!~Bad end to me, your honour,” ad- 
dressing the officer, whom he just then perceived, and whose 
face he thought conveyed a doubt as to the intended treat— 
‘Bad end to me, your honour, but themsefs an’ yoursef must 
have as mooch an’ as good as ever ye can suck in!—lashins an’ 
laving! whoo!” 

It was necessary to put him aside at the point of the bayonet, 
before they could get rid of his importunity. But Paddy 
Loughnan and two or three of his cast were lookers-on ; and, 

‘dgtermining to take advantage of Andy's generous mood, 
.@@ughnan proposed that his companions and himself should 
“aocept what the churlish red-coats refused. In his moment of 
exuberant rejoicing, Andy Awling made no prejudiced caleu- 
lations, but pulled them all into the next public-house; and 
the same evening saw the three limbs of the law swearing 4s- 
sault and battery against their entertainer and his alpeen; for 
he no sooner got tipsy enough to recollect the kind of persons 
with whom he was associated, than his natural antipathy to all 
of their tribe returned full Bs oe him, and he took the first 
favourable opportunity of breaking their pates. Even had the 
soldiers accepted his invitation, he would, most probably, have 
treated them just in the same way; for if, from his cradle, a 
bailiff of any kind was with him synonymous to a thing made 
and ordained to be pounded whenever and wherever one coukl 
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meet with it, Andy entertained a like jealousy of red-voats, or 
Sassenach soldiers, disliking the colour of the king’s livery as 
heartily as the great big turkey-cock at Ned Shea's Darn- 
door; and as to a plausible reason or motive for such swellin 
hostility, no doubt the one could assign it as well and distinctly 
as the other. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ws have detailed the manner in which, a few hours before 
Pierce Shea was led out for execution, Crohoore fell into the 
hands of Paddy Loughnan, and under the lock and key, bolt 
and bar, of Matthew, the grim gaoler. It was the very last 
day of the assizes, and he was almost immediately arraigned 
and tried on the charge of having murdered his master and 
mistress, and their poor female servant. All those requisite 
as witnesses were in Kilkenny, to be present at the execution 
of Shea, and not a moment's indulgence was thought necessary 
towards a wretch who stood accused of crimes so monstrous. 
The trial rapidly went on; the chain of evidence was conclu- 
sive. The fact of his sharpening the bill-hook on the night of 
the murder; the quarrel, and the blow given him by his mas- 
ter, which, operating on a nature so dark and misanthropic, 
seemed the immediate cause for a vengeance that had been 
long threatened, or at least indirectly alluded to; the marks 
of feet on the litter at the stable-door,,exactly corresponding 
with the pair of old brogues found after him; the print of 
bloody fingers on the hasp, as he went in to steal the horse; 
and, finally, the encounter withshim on that horse, as ha : 
away the daughter of his wretched victims: nothing, exclusi#w.’ 
of the testimony of an actual witness of the bloody scene,*, 
could be more convincing; and Crohoore-na-billhoge stood. . 
convicted, to the satisfaction of a crowded and abhorring court, 
of a cruel and hideous murder of three human beings. When 
the verdict was returned, without the jury leaving their box, 
there even arose a murmur of approbation, louder than the 
decencies of a court of justice could at any time admit. 

He had called no witnesses; he had examined none of those 
haar against him; he had made no shadow of defence ; his 

ce, during the trial, had undergone no change; on the con- 
trary, as the whole terrible detail proceeded, he was observed 
.to stare about him with a careless and hardened air; and 
Mehawl, or Mickle, whom the reader will please to recollect 
as one of his first acquaintances at the wake, and who was 
now, notwithstanding all his horror of the crimes committed, 
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rather an unwilling witness, made his own shrewd surmises, 

whispering to a neighbour, ‘‘that it was nonsense, from ‘be- 
inning to ending; Crohoore-na-billhoge ud never be hanged, 

ekuce he had them for his friends that war well able to snap 

a from among forty regiments o’ red-coats, in spite o’ their 
agnets,” 

At the moment of his conviction, something like a spasm of 
terror whot, however, across the wretch’s uncouth features; 
and, as if to hide from all that looked on him the evidence of 
that emotion, he bent his head, and rested it on the front of 
the dock. 

After going over the usual preamble in a mumbling voice, 
the clerk of the crown called out, in a rather more distinct 
pronunciation, — 

‘‘ Crohoore-na-billhove, otherwise Cornelius Field, what 
have you to say why sentence of death and execution should 
not be pronounced upon you?” and a pin might be heard to 
drop in the crammed court, as the convicted murderer slowly 
raised his head from the edge of the dock, and looking with a 
composed eye around him, finally fixed it upon the judge, who, 
his little black cap put on, sat ready to pronounce the law's 
dread sentence. 

All shrank from that cool and assured look, given, as it 
was, by a creature of such revolting physiognomy, and who 
stood branded with murder of the most appalling kind; a 
general drawing in of breath told the general shudder, and 
the seated judge himself, as the deep red eye fastened on his, 
was scarcely able to hold the solemn self-command of his 
features. For a moment the dwarf did not speak; and, whilst 
he remained silent, hasty whispers flew from one to another of 
the crowd. 7 

‘* What a murderous face he had!—how expressive of his 
acts and his naturel’— was the common remark, fearfully 
communicated. No spark of pity touched the breast of one 
human being that gazed upon him. . 

He opened his large bloodless lips to speak, and the silence 
became breathless. 

‘‘ My lord the judge,” he said, in a steady and not unmelo- 
dious voice,—it was nature's sole gift to a being she seemed 
otherwise to have formed in aversion, and the full, unquailing 
tone slowly rolled over the deep pause— 

‘‘ My lord the judge, xo on; I stand here to listen to your 
sentence: nothing have I to say against it; my time to spake 
is not yet come; you will tell me I must hang like a dog-upon 
the gallows; but—”" a grim smile crossed his features—‘‘ the 
skibbeeah'’s finzars will never be laid on my neck: do your 
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duty, my lord the judge; your words cannot harm me; no 
more have I to say.” 

Another murmur of astonishment and terror arose; some 
there were that trembled, and the great presiding magistrate 
himeelf again felt an impression for which he could not account. 
While the criminal stood undaunted and fearless, his whole 
appearance in unison with his words, the judge, after some 
moments, began to pass sentence. 

‘‘ Cornelius Field,” he said, ‘‘ you have been found guilty, 
by a jury of your country, of a cool and deliberate murder, 
and one of a character the most frightful that ever shocked a 
court of justice; language cannot express the enormity of your 
guilt. ‘You have cruelly and savagely taken away the lives 
of your benefactors; of those who found you a deserted, help- 
less infant; who saved you from the perishing death to which 

ou were left exposed, who nurtured you as their own child, 

rought you up in their own house, gave you to drink of their 
own cup, to eat of their own bread, and to sit at their own 
fireside.” 

At this part of the address, tears started into the convict’s 
eyes, and the hectic struggle of some great and overpowering 
emotion warped his disagreeable features; he brushed the tears 
away with one hand, bent his head on the other, and, when 
he again looked up, his face was calm as before. The judge 
continued— 

‘* You have deluged with blood the hearth that so long 
cheered you,—and with the blood of your generous protectors; 
and for all kindnesses and charities received you have brought 
down woe in every shape on their happy and hospitable roof. 
For it also appears, and in the crime you further stand con- 
victed, that you have torn from that home drenched in her 
api blood, the miserable and only child of your victims. 

my long experience of the horrors of a court of justice, no 
such criminal as you has ever stood before me; you are out 

of the pale of men; human nature shudders to behold you. 
Prepare for a terrible and prompt reckoning. But, before I 
proceed to pass upon you the sentence of the law, I would, for 
your soul’s sake, earnestly advise you to offer to an outraged 
God, and a detesting world, by restoring—if she yet lives— 


the  abdinest ruined creature you have carried off, the only 
slight propitiation it is in your power now to make.” 


‘*I will restore her,” interrupted the culprit, slowly and 
deliberately. 

‘‘Do so; and Heaven give you the grace to keep that ex- 

resolution during the very short space of time allotted 

you on this earth! The sentenve of the court is, that you be 
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taken from the place where you stand, to the place whence 
you came, and in one hour———” 
‘‘In one hour!” again interrupted the wretch, at last eom- 
pletely thrown off his guard, and clasping his hands in evident 
terror and confusion—‘ In one hour, my lord judge!—oh, be 
more merciful !—I can do nothing in one short hour !—I cannot 
aay my promise!” 
ptrson, who leaned against the lower part of the side of 
the dock, here turned his face half round to observe the pri- 
soner, and Crohoore, suddenly changing his manner, darted 
his body over the barrier, and, with the ferocity and certainty 
of a wild beast, clutched him by the breast: and,—‘ Help, 
help! give help here!” he roared. The court became a scene 
of confusion :—‘‘ He will murder the man!” was the universal 





cry. 
The judge called loudly on the sheriff to quell the tumult, 
and restrain the maniac violence of the desperate culprit, ere 
mischief could be done; and that officer, not being himself a 
very athletic, courageous, or active person, ran to collect the 
force in attendance. Matthew, the gaoler, who occupied his 
usual place on the barrier, between the outer and inner docks, 
strove, with all his might, to’ tear away the hands of the dwarf 
from the breast of the persen he held; but the gripe was kept 
with almost superhuman force. The man himself, a pow 
and athletic figure, exerted his strength to the utmost. At 
first he pushed with his arms against the side of the dock, and 
oo out from his cantor; then he was seen to snatch a pistol 
from his bosom, and, ere hinderance could be offered, he fired 
it in Crohoore’s face; but, from their struggling, the shot took 
no effect, glancing upward, fortunately for the spectators, 
also, and striking near the ceiling of the court-house. Then 
Crohoore redoubled his efforts. Hitherto he had stood on a 
form, placed in the dock to elevate him sufficiently before tho 
eyes of the court; from this he jumped into the bouy of the 
dock; there, still holding firmly to his man, he flung himself 
down; and, by the hanging weight of his body, unwittingly 
assisted, indeed, by Matthew's continued tuggings, as wall as 
by the amazing power of his own arms, actually succeeded in 
dragging over the wooden bar the object of his unaccountable 
hostility. 


Both rolled on the ground within the dock, and a dreadful 
scuffie went on between them. The man fastened his hands 
on Crohoore’s throat, and the dwarf was nearly suffoeated. 
Again he eried.out for help; and— 

‘*Ho! ho!” he continued, half choking,—‘‘ my lord the 
judge, give your orders to saze upon this man—I'll have more 
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the sheriff, who had just re-entered with his force; ‘‘ here is 
your warrant for the apprehension of that man; as a magistrate 
of your county, I commit him to your charge.” : 

‘* Thanks to your honour,” said Crohoore, loosing hif grasp, 
when he saw his antagonist secured by other hands; ‘I give 
your noble honour thanks from my heart; I knew you'd be in 
time to stand my friend ;” and he lightly bounded to the form, 
upon which he had formerly stood, at front of the dock. 

‘‘My lord,” continued Mr. B. addressing the judge, to 
whom he was personally known, ‘‘ accident has this morning 
put into my hands one of the real perpetrators of the murder 
with which the person at the bar stands charged, and of which 
he is convicted; but, my lord, he is as innocent as I am: the 
man he has himself just seized, and whom I have now arrested, 
is one i the true murderers; the other I have spoken of as 

s0.”” 

A burst of astonishment and incredulity escaped all the 
hearers, as Mr. B. passed to the bench to converse with the 
judge; and, while one neighbour whispered his doubts or 
wonder to the other, the other might be seen smartly turning 
his head, compressing his brow, and throwing all his wisdom 
into his look, as in brief speech he asserted, what he knew in 
his heart to be untrue, that, all along, he had expected some- 
thing of the kind; and every one evinced sympathetic senti- 
ments of surprise, caution, or assent, by upraised hands and 
quick shakings of the head, while the rapid comment flew 
around in different directions. ‘‘It bates Banagher,” said 
one, meaning to express his surprise or consternation ;—‘' Tut 
—it can never be;—look at him,” observed others, who per- 
sisted in their skill in physiognomy ;—‘‘ Faith, afther all,” 
whi the most credulous or charitable, ‘he's as ugly as 
sin, but handsome is that handsome does; let us see the rest 
of it;” and then each made the most of the place in which he 
happened to be stuck; and bodies were protruded, and necks 
and noddles forward, mouths opened wide, eyes and 
ears distended and pricked up, and a vast quantity of idle 
breath held in, to see, hear, and, if possible, understand, the 
wondrous be that, by their own calculation, was imme- 
diately to ; 

And all eyes were of course now bent upon the man who 
had been so unexpectedly taken inte cristody, and so suddehly 
accused of the dresdful eimes for which another was ebout to 
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suffer. He stood, surrounded by the cheney peed 
ample outside coat, of which the standing collet peamead 4 

his ears, and was clasped with a hook-and-eye oper’ dim lower 
part of his features; a large black patch covered one of his 
eses; and a black silk handkerchief, as if applied to-an ailiag 
part, extended along one side of his face; while hia hat, of 
unusual ‘dimensions in the leaf, and which he had hastily put 
on in the scuffle, slouched down so far as scarcely to leave a 
trace of feature visible. 

‘‘ Take off his outside coat from the prisoner,” said the 
judge, pausing*in his conversation with Mr. B. His com- 
mands were obeyed; and the handles of two large pistols, 
exclusive of that discharged at Crohoore, and which he had 
apres were seen projecting from the bosom of his inner 
garb. 

** Remove his hat, and the patch and handkerchief from his 
face,” the judge continued. This, too, was done; and the 
guilt-stricken countenance of the real murderer was that of 
our old acquaintance, Rhia Doran. 

Here was fresh occasion for the wildest wonder, as Doran's 
person had been previously well known by most of the lookers- 
on, of town and country; and, after a new buzz, the crowd 
once more prepared themselves to witness a grand explanation 
of the whole mysterious case. But their curiosity was doomed 
to disappointment. As matter of form, the judge proceeded 
to pass sentence of death on Crohoore, who was then conveyed 
to the dungeons underneath; and Doran also experienced the 
tender care of the gaoler. 






CHAPTER XXII. 


Inzo the domestic sitting apartment of the trustworthy gaoler 
we have next to introduce our reader; and before we comma- 
nicete: thé “wished-for eclaircissement that there occurred, it 
sediiesirable to describe the place itself. 
MPemoky walls were decorated—withont any view to uni- 
foraniby'af position, for some of them hung upside down~-with 
sesaions assizes notices, ‘‘last dying words and 
tions,” ‘‘Hueand-Cry” proclamations, and rough drafts of 
ov calendars, interspersed with many ponderous keys, polished 
m constant use—not rusty, as they used to be in thé old 
renanoes, A large cumbrous clock, without an hour-hand, 
furnished one aarner, its drowsy and laborious tick, tick, like 
the heavy breathings of an asthmatic man, indicating the loads 
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of dust and oil that clogged its lungs; and in the diagonal corner 
stood an fmmense old carved cupboard, inlaid and japanned, 
and fretted and filagreed out of all meaning or purpose. 

rest of the furniture consisted of a huge oak table, with falling 
leaves two inches thick, and stout turned legs, terminating in 
sprawling claws of tiger, lion, or any other beast the fancy 
might suggest; and four or five massive chairs of different 
shape and material, some oak, some ash, picked oF here and 
there, as chance threw them in the way; the whole set com- 
manded by an amazing two-armed superior, of roughest work- 
manship, which, from its weight, was never stirred out of the 
snug corner by the fire; the seat hollowed into two distinct 
concavities, to receive the two fat thighs of the fat Matthew. 

In speaking of this chair, we have been induced to say it 
commanded, or seemed to command, the others, from a simili. 
tude that has since occurred to us, when we bcheld the scarleted 
and embroidered bravery of the city in which our tale finishes, 
what time public danger threatened the state, and the peaceful 
followers of trade assumed the martial costume, and left the 
quiet entrenchment of the counter to shoulder ‘‘those vile 
guns.” They were drilled by a bluff, portly man, transcend- 
ent over the rest in size of erage and weight of flesh, who 
would try to bring the word of command to the dull capacity 
of the ‘‘ transmogrified” traders by showing that, at the ‘‘pre- 
sent arms!” ‘‘the lock of the musket should just touch the 
waistband of the breeches.” Such as this commander, by a 
peculiar association in our minds, was the vast two-armed 
chair, and such as the soldier merchants were its awkward 
squad, strewn about Matthew’s apartment. 

In Matthew's apartment, however, such as it is, are now 
assembled the persons whom, we flatter ourselves, the reader 
is disposed to follow anywhere, that he may witness the inves- 
tigation in which they are engaged. 

They consist of Mr. B. aided by two other county magis- 
trates; the hitherto formidable Crohoorc; Pierdgt Shea—the 
rescued Pierce Shea; Rhia Doran, well guarda and hand- 
cuffed; his acquaintance, Tim Lyndop, also attended fhee- 
mun Croonawnee, whom Mr, B.’s servant failed to secu, but 
who, nevertheless, now came at call; Andy Awling, as Pierce's 
shadow, and the gaoler himself (being master of the house, he 
could not with decency be excluded, although we have no im 
mediate concern with the man); and a low female figure 
clothed in a faded and tattered erimson cloak, the gathered 
hood‘hanging over her head and face, and covering whatever 
other drapery she wore. peck a 

~**Now, gentlemen,” bepain Mr. 3, addressing his brethes 
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mavziatrates, and handing a paper, ‘shave the goodness first to 
read (hat deposition: ‘tis Miss Lovett's, and of muck impor 
tance.” j 

They did so. Mr. B. then stepped to the door, and re- 
turned, leading in the lady and her father. 

“Ts that your signature, Miss Lovett?” asked one of the 
magistrates, showin: the deposition. ‘ 

“Tt Is my signature,” answered the graecfal and beautiful 
deponent. 

‘' Huve you read the contents of this affidavit, and are they 
true?” 

“They are;" and Miss Lovett swore to their truth. 

Mr. B. led her towards Rhia Doran, and demanded, ‘Is 
that the man?” 

«That is the man," said the young lady, and with her father 
left the room. 

“By this evidence, then,” resamed Mr. B. ‘the taller of 
the prisoners stands clearly accused of having led the gang of 
ee who, only a few nights ago, plundered Mr, Lovett's 

Ouse.” 

“The plate I have shown you, gentlemen, and part of 
which, by the crest and cyphers upon it, is proved to have been 
carried off in that robbery, I found in the ession of the 
other prisoner; and he, therefore, also stands charged as an 
accomplice. Let us now trace their common connexion with 
a more horrible outrage. Gaoler, remove out of hearing, into 
separate places, the two prisoners and the mendicant.” 

ran, Lyndop, and Sheemun, were accordingly Jed out, 
and the door closed. 

**Crohoore,” Mr. B. continued, ‘‘go on with the éxplanation 
we are all anxious to hear.” 

“Will your honour gi’ ine my own way?” 

‘Yes: proceed.” 

‘**Come forward, Dory Shea, the sister of Ned Shea, and 
the aunt abPierce Shea, who is to the fore; come forward an’ 
firet tell in She face o' these good’ gentlemen, an’ o' your ow 
nephew, d what I am;” and the speaker clevated his 
low its utmost height, and a smile of pride and 
triamph gave & new and not unpleasing expression to his go- 
nerally features, as the little, stooped hag totterpd 
from the background at his word. 

“The yee i got when the soggarth christened you,:’ she 


in a shrill pi ing voice, the same thet had grated on 


Alley's ear the night of her abduction,—‘‘The name you gnt 
when the sogarth christened you was Anthony Dooling; apd 
the mu Tony Dodling was your father, an’ the mir- 
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thered Canth Dooling was your own mother. Tam ould, an’ 
I am witbered, an’ tam sinful,” she continucd, flinging the 
hood of the cloak from her head, and pushing back the maited 
white locks that fell about her wrinkled face, while a spark of 
more than age's usual intelligence lit her dark cve—‘“but I 
was once young, an’ blooming, an’ happy; ay, Dora Shea was 
once the delieht of many an cye, an’ the ache of many a heart, 
till she left the joy of her father's roof to wandher tho world 
wid a beggar; then suffcrins sn’ sin soon changed me, an’ when 
I prayed charity from my father, wid heavy sthrokes he druv’ 
me from his door, an’ didn't know his daughter. 

‘When this crature saw the light,” she continued, turning 
to Crohoore, ‘‘I came a-beggin' to his father’s house; my own 
child died in my arms ‘inden Tony Dooling’s roof; 1 tuck 
him from the cradle, and put the stiffcould infant in his stend ; 
the father thought his son died, and Canth Dooling dhropt 
mother's tears over him. Afther some little time I gave over 
the shoolin’ life; my husband, Gorodhe Donohoe, the boechoch, 
went to live among the hills, where, fast by hia eabin-door, he 
had a way into the ould hidin’-place in the rath, an’ people 
called him Sheeum-na-Sheceog; I didn't want ‘Tony Dooling's 
boy to help me beggin’, any more, an’ T Jeft him where his 
ie found him." Here the screaming voice of Dora Shea 
niled. 

‘*You have more to tell, a-roon,” said Crohoore. 

“Yes, Thave; an’ I will tellit. It was many years afore 
the murther that young Anthony Dogling, now fornent ye, 
came wid his gun among the hills, an’ stbrollin’ into my cab, 
found ont the enicret o' Gorodhe Donohoe's place in the green 
rath; un’ to kecp him silent, for be was a hearty boy, not 
afeard o' the fairies, nor to be imposcdd upon like the others, 
I tould himn—God forgi' me all my long sins!—TI tould him he 
was my own son; an’ I reminded him of a mark upon his bedy 
no one but himself or a mother ought to know; it was plain 
to me he never wished to sce sich a mother, but Lfound hin 
sood an’ datifal, like a son, from that day out: he never 
knew the truth of his real birth, till the night ho brought bis 
own sisthcr Alley to my cabin, an’ then, wishin’*to save him 
from a sin I now know he never intended, I whispered in his 
car, the minute they came together afore me, the words that 
gave him all the knowledge.” 

** Ay,” sail Crohoore, interrupting the narrator, “I was 
then‘tould I had a father I could be proud of, an’ a mother I 
could love, an’ I knew they lay murthered that very night. 
All my life I was a poor friendless crature, the thing to be 
jeered at, an‘ throd upon, and abused by everybody; an’ the 
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words o' my mouth grew rough and passionate, but meant 
nothin’; my heart was only desolate, an’ dark, an’ scalded ; it 
loved none, because none would let it love 'em; but it never 
had malice against a livin’ thing:—an’ I was tould J had a 
father, but he was gone; I was tould I had a muther—she was 
gone, too. Oh! I thought the heart in my body would burst 
that night !"—the tears ran down Bis cheeks, and sobs rent his 
bosom.® 

‘‘An’ now,” said he, when he had gained some degree of 
ie a **T must tell your honours all I know about that 
night. 

3 On that night—that bloody night—I stole ont, afther the 
family rosted in their beds, as I had often done afore, not to go 
wid the good people, as the charitable bodies said o' me, but I 
went to set snares for rabbits, to give my ould mother, as I 
then thought her. I hada lanthern in my hand. Returnin’ 
nigh to home, I bard a screech from the house: I said to my- 
self it was odd, but I walked on. I found the house open; I 
found the murther done; I lifted the ould man’s corpse, an’ 
my hands were bloody; I didn’t know I was lookin’ at my 
dead father then. JI went through the house an’ fonnd that 
Alley Doolin’ was gone;—Alley Doolin’—the only one in the 
world that ever was poor Crohoore’s friend, bekase her nature 
was as sweet as herself was comely. 1 tuck the best horse; I 
stayed not for a saddle; I guessed the way the murthcrers 
went, by the screechin’ that stl I hard; an’ I dashed across 
the counthry, to be on the turn o’ the road afore ’em. The 
moon was bright; I tied the horse undher the shade o’ a fence ; 
an' I stood on the fence, where a bush gave me a sure hiding- 
place. While I waited there, an ould man, Sheemun Croon- 
awnee, the bocchoch, came to me, by a cross-cut in the fields, 
on his way to Gorodhe Donohoe’s rath, an’ I beckoned to him, 
an’ made him stand to watch along wid me. We spoke never 
aword. The villians soon druv up. I had only a large stone 
in my Hand; I knew Doran; I minded no other, because he 
had Alley on the horse afore him; I aimed my blow well; he 
tumbled on the road; Sheemun and I jumped out, an’ they 
speeded vale Pale their plunder. 

“T put Alley on the horse, senseless, and turned my face, 
Sheemun near us, but out o' sight, to her bloody home. She 
came to herself, knew me, an’ called me her destroyer, prayin’ 
me to restore her to her father. Ina minute I saw how the 
case was; Alley never seen who carried her off: the benieee 
was on her eyes till T removed it; now she thought I was the 
man; I feared to be called a murtherer; evarything was 
against ma I feared to be made suffer for the deeds of others; 
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T had no friend to stand by me—not a human creature 
to believe the ugly shinguwn innocent. So ] made up my 
mind to take Alley away, to hide her, to bear the charge; an’ 
in secret wid ould Sheemun, who, for all his skoolin’ thrade. 
I found loyal, to work heaven an’ earth until we made off 
the only man that could fasten the crime upon the thrue 

rson: I mane the person who rode by the side g’ Rhia 

oran, that night, and whose face we saw well enough never 
to forget it. 

‘“‘T joined myself to the bocchochs; I paid ‘em high; [ made 
Alley sure, by other tokens than what ould Dora Shea has 
tould your honours,that I was her born brother, an’ I acted by 
her like a brother: she told me where I'd get money hid in 
her father’s house, that Doran and his man did not come upon ; 
an’ I visited the spot red wid their blood, to bring away the 
manes o’ revengin’ the death o’ my father an’ mother: that 
was the night o’ the wake. JI followed Doran’s thrack to find 
the man T wanted along wid him. Doran was a robber: IT 
paid Sheemun an’ another to come round him; they done their 
business well, an’ brought me word of all his doin’s; but, tho’ 
they an’ I watched him an’ watched him, we could not for 
many a long day find that man in’ his company.” 

«By the book, an’ it was hard for you,” interrapted 
Matthew, who had returned alone, ‘‘ when I had the lad 
: the stone jug, till he was let out, the fair-day of Kil- 

enny.” 

‘‘An’ it was on that very day,” resumed Crohoore, ‘that 
my spy saw Doran an’ himeelf together; an’ I came to take a 
look at "em, but they were gone. This mornin’ arly he saw 
them agin on the sthreets in this town, wid the knowledge 
that Lyndop was to be on the road to Jublin, to sell what 
was in his wallet; an’ Sheemun gn’ myself were to thrack 
"em, on two good horses, whichever way they went, in com- 
pany or alone; an’ I only came, like a cripple in a cart, to 
meet ould Ned Shea comin’ out o’ the jail, an’ to e the 
word o’ comfort to him, bekase I knew his son would not die; 
but I was taken there.” 

*‘Are you sure of the face and person of the man you saw 
with Doran, on the night of the murder?” asked Mr. B. 

** As sure as of any face an’ man I now sec fornent me; he 
was In the room just now.” 

Mr. B. whispered Matthew, who again withdrew, rcturn- 
ing with at least a dozen ill-looking fellows about him. 

‘«Ja he in the room at present?” asked a magistrate. 

Crohoote took only one keen survey of the group, and im- 
mediately identified the butcher. 
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“Call in the mendicant; and you, Crohocre, do not now 
speak a word.” 

Shcemun made lis appearance, and in clear answers to a 
raking cross-examination corroborated Crohoore’s statements 
in the minutest, particular, and then, being desired to look at 
the crowd under Matthew's direction, also identified, without 
hesitation, the skulking Tim Lyndop. . 

“Sotfar, gentlemen, our evidence seems connected and con- 
sistent,” Mr. B. went on, to the magistrates; ‘but perhaps 
you have wisely said, that on the charges of Crohoore and 
the mendicant alone, however they support each other, some 
question of doubt may arise: if however, we are able to sup- 
port the character of this extraordinary Crohoore in more than 
one instance, and by the mouth of more than one person with 
whom he could have held no collusion, that, I presume, will 
enhance his and old Shcemun’s testimony, so long as both agree 
us they now do.” 

The magistrates assented; and Mr. 1. produccd another 
deposition from Miss Lovett, which set forth that, under the 
following circumstances, she owed her life and honour to Cro- 
hoore:—QOn the night of the attack on hor father's house, the 
leader of the gang, Doran, after having rifled the other apart- 
ments, entered her chamber and laid ruffian hands upon her; 
she screamed and struggled for some time in vain; until at 
last a body of servants, led on by Crohoore, rushed in and 
saved her, the villain escaping through an open window: he 
wore a mask, but it fell from him in the shocking struggle, 
and Miss Lovett was therefore enabled to swear positively, as 
in her previous affidavit she had done, to his face, the ghastly 
wound on his jaw rendering it peculiarly remarkable. 

Here Pierce Shea could not but recollect the prophecy he 
had hazarded when he inflicted the wound—‘‘ that, under God, 
it would one day help to hang him.” 

The evidence of a servant, now called in, supported that of 
Miss Lovett. The man declared that, when the robbers came 
to his master’s house, they surprised and immediately bound 
himself and his’ fellow-servants, and locked them up in aroom, 
while they proceeded to rifle the premises; that, while they 
Jay in that state, a strange man suddenly entered a window at 
the back of the house, cut the cords that bound them, and led 
them to rescue their young mistress; and that man he recog- 
nised in Crohoore. 

‘*¥es,” said Sheemun, ‘‘the night of Mr. Lovett’s roh- 
bery, Crohoore an’ mysef, guided by the Lord, were close at 
the heels o’ the gang, on our own business; we hard the Jady 
eshroorhin’. an he left me, like a bould fellow, to save her.” 
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«This is almost conclusive,” said the magistrates. 

‘‘And it is most remarkable,” rejomed Mr. B. “that of 
leading this very gang, to whose carecr he seems to have 

roved fatal, this very poor man, Crohoore was long suspected: 

, myself, believed the conjectures of the county magistrates 
to that effect; and when he brought me, to Dublin, the letter 
from Miss Lovett, that, along with the request to savg the life 
of my young tenant, Shea, contained the first intimation of his 
own good services; and when, at his departure from my door, 
T got a glimpse of his face, which I had often before seen in 
the country, my immediate impulse, notwithstanding the re- 
commendation of him I had received, was to amest Crohoore 
asa robber, and, indced, also recollecting the other horrible 
charge against the friendless creature, as a murderer, too.” 

During this speech, Pierce Shea felt the strongest emotions 
of surprise, and only waited till it was done to ask Mr. b.— 
‘Was Crohoore the bearer of the letter that saved my life, 
sir?” 

“Te was, indeed,” replicd Mr. B.—‘*Miss Lovett pressed 

upon me, as the only return he would take for this important 
service, and therefore as the only proof of gratitude she could 
evince, my immediate interference on your behalf; more than 
that, her letter gave the heads of the extenuating circum- 
stances under which you had been seduced, I may say, into 
Whiteboyism, and Crohoore himself left an authentic paper of 
the proceedings of those unfortunate men on the night of your 
inauguration, that explained the lady’ rapid allusions,” 
; «Then, Crohoore,” said Pierce Shea, advancing to him, 
*‘you have twice preserved my existence ;” and he wrung his 
hand, gratefully and warmly. ‘The tears ran down poor Cro- 
hoore’s checks as he answered, — 

“Yes, Pierce; I knew that the man who sthruck your palm 
in friendship was your bethrayer. I knew a!l his plans: be 
put a fellow upon shooting you; this failed, because I was 
near; an’ then he made you a Whiteboy, an’ brought the same 
fellow to hang you for it; an’ that very man set you for the 
soldiers at your father’s house.” 

“A third time, then, I’m your eternal debtor!”—Pierce 
again took his hands. 

“Say no more of it, a-vich,” replied Crohoore. in a broken 
“yoice—‘‘say no more; anything I done was too little for this; 

too little to see myself, at last, spoken kindly to by a fellow- 
’ erature: oh, this 1s a preat day!” 

_ The magistrates had been privately consulting during this 
‘explanation: Mr. B. again spoke aloud :— 

- ‘se'That the accused man bus acted as he declares he has 
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towards the young woman, I shall soon make nppear. First, 
let me add to all the previous evidence of the commission of 
the murder by Doran and Lyndop this decisive proof,” and 
Mr. B. referring to the butcher's sack, produced the handle 
half of a large table-spoon and two tea or dessert spoons 
entire ;—‘'T Aasoversl them,” continued Mr. B. ‘‘when, at 
any leisure, I went attentively through the different articles 
of plunier ;—your worships will A aah on these spoons the 
initials A. C. D.—Anthony and Catherine Dooling—the first 
letters of the names of the murdered parties from whose house 
they were stolen. Lxamine them, and now attend to their 
farther identification.” 

IIe withdrew, and came back with Alley Dooling by the 
hand. She was sworn, and positively deposed that the two 
amaller spoons had been her father’s property. Mr. B. seated 
her near him, and Alley never aac her eyes around. 

‘Your honour’s sarvant has just come in wid the ould bird, 
hot from the nest,” here observed Matthew. 

‘Hus hel”—cried Mr. B. with vivacity, and not at a loss 
to understand the gaoler’s slang—‘that tells well; he would 
not bring the old gentleman for nothing ; call him in.” 

Pat appeared, attended by two baronial constables. They 
stated that they had gone, with some military assisting, to old 
Doran's house, searched it closely, ‘‘ and along with other nice 
little things, your hononr,” continucd Pat, ‘sure we found 
this, that one o' the men thought he knew.” He drew from 
his pocket a large watch; Alley screamed when she saw it; it 
was her father’s; Pierce also identified it. ‘If we wanted 
any further proof,” said Mr. B. ‘this, then, supplies it.” 
The magistrates instantly assented, and their clerk began to 
make out a committal for the two Dorans and their filthy 
friend. 

‘“‘ And one point more seems necessary for my poor protege, 
Crohoore,” continued Mr. B. ‘‘You are sworn, Miss Dooling ; 
‘lease to give an account of this man’s conduct towards you 
in your concealment.” 

‘Tt was the conduct of the brother he proved himself to be,” 
answered Alley; ‘‘all the comfort he could procure me in the 
secret place, where, along with my unfortunate old gunt and: 
her husband, I remained, Crohoore kindly provided. Seldom 
indeed, did he visit us; but I knew he was out in danger for 
my welfare; I knew, in fact, that Doran, for his own purposes, 
still tried to get me into his power; and I was content to stay 
where I was, under his protection, until better days might 
come for me—and others ;” at her last words, Alley’s eye 
turned to Pierce Shea. 
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“T presume, gentlemen, I shall now have your co-operation 
in forwarding to government such a vindication of this very 
surprising man as shall induce an immediate peering of the 
unmerited sentence passed upon him?” asked Mr. B. His 
brother magistrates expressed their yreat willingness and 
anxiety to make the necessary statement ; and once more the 
gentlemen ccnversed in secret, as Pierce Shea, recovering from 
a sudden convulsion of new and joyful feelings, that during 
Alley’s answer had crowded round his heart, advanced to her, 
exclaiming, 

‘‘Great God! how have I been every way imposed upon !— 
Alley, answer me one question; why did you refuse to accoin 
pany me from the glen of Ballyfoile ?” 

‘‘Becanse, Pierce, on that very night, we had information 
that Doran, while he planned your arrest, was more busy than 
uver on the search for me, and I had no sure refuge but the 
place T came from to meet you.” 

«But why was T assailed by those men?” 

‘¢*Sheemun will tell you that,” said Crohoore. 

‘‘Musha, God forgi’ me my sins, I can, sure enough, in 
regaid [ was one o’ them myself, an’ Shaun-law-theaum 
another, an’ poor Ristharde Boccoch, an Padre Keaoch, along 
wid us; an’ after Shaun gave him the warning at the fair, may 
I never dic in sin but we just wanted to have him out o’ 
Doran’s way, till Doran hiuself was put up safe.” 

‘«sAn’ now, Pierce Shea, friend of my father, is your mind 
at rest?” asked Crohoore. 

“It is indeed,” answered Shea; *‘hut [ have wronged poor 
Alley beyond forgiveness.” 

‘Never say that,” resumed Cruhoore; ‘since we hid our 
plans from you, as we thought you too hot to be guided by ’em, 
or to keep ’em close, no wondher you had your own thoughts 
about us ;—but we never changed from you: here Pierce, ma- 
bouchal, take her from her poor brother’s hand, as good a col- 
leen as the sun ever shone upon; an’ as you can't have the 
father’s blessin”—his voice again failed—“ take mine.” 

Tbe young couple were in each other's arms; and, at the 
moment, all the persons assembled started round at a sudden 
whoop, uttered from a corner by no other than Andy Awling, 
who, when Mr. B. rather sharply inquired the cause of this 
undecent interruption, thus explained :— 

‘‘ We ax your honour’s ten thousand pardons, but it’s a 
fashion we have in screechin’ that-a-way, when we're glad, or 
sorry, or mad, or a thing o’ the kind; an’ by the holy an’ 
blessed chair in my hand, my heart is as big as a house; for, 
barrin’ all we see an’ hear at present, there's a crature at home 
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in Clarah “ill be a3 glad as mysef; one that’s wiilin’ to be mar. 
ried to,a body that I know;” and Andy walked once more 
temperately to his friends. 

*¢Masther Crohoore,” scraping respectfully, “maybe you'd 
tell a body 2 matther or two, that he'd be very glad to know?” 

“An thing, Andy, an’ welcome.” 

ts és id only a marya iv a thigha® we seen one night in the 
ould castle among the hills?” 

“It was myself,” interrupted old Dora Shea; ‘some people 
war bringin’ sthray cattle to Gorodhe Douohoe's hidin’-hole, 
an’ bekase Alley was wid us, I went out to warn ‘cm away; 
an’ when I saw ye goin’ into the ould castle, wid guns in your 
hands, I knew ye war afther Croboore; so while you lay 
oe ee. I poured wather in the guns to keep ‘em from doin’ 

arm,’ 

‘““Then, little wondher we din't hit him across the sthrame,” 
said Andy musing—‘bud, Crohoore, a-vich, the time I shot 
you in the head, outside o° the cave—what's the raison you 
warn’t kilt dead, then, at any rate?” 

“Oh, that's a story to be tould, Andy; an’ some long win- 
ther’s night, when our griefs an’ our throubles are past by— 
when Pierce is marricd to Alley, au’ when Bridge Chree has 
your own legs spanselled, Andy—we'll tell it all over, round 
the fire, plaise God.” 


* A pretonded ghost. 
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THE FETCHES. 


THE FETCHES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LESIEK PROW Wi. AKKL O'RARA TO MK. BARNES O'HARA, 
GRAY'S INN, LONDON, 


Tnismore, December 4, 1824, 


My pear Barnes,—At last I send you, by a careful friend, 
my long-promised contribution to our series of Irish tales; 
having nothing to say in excuse for my remaining so long 
behind-hand with it, but that I could not by possibility finish 
sooner, I am at a loss, indecd, to account for my slowness 
in composition, when I hear of other folk throwing off their 
twenty or thirty pages of an evening; as Richard, for instance, 
hoasts he did with his Crohoore-ua-billhoge, and as he says 
you have done with your John Doe. The five hours each 
day and night for which you stipulated and which I agreed 
to, I have faithfully spent in my study; but not to impose on 
you, I further admit that scarcely more than one hour out of the 
five was employed in actual writing. I do not know how it 
is; my Siege plans and notions come well enough, but the 
misery lies in torturing my brain to divide them into a euc- 
cession of incidents and situations. If you had scen me at 
work, and if your old vivacity hag not forsaken you, you would 
have Jaughed heartily. I often laughed myself, when I canght 
in a lookmg-glass that sometimes stood on the table the pinched 
and hard-pressed expression of my naturally sharp visage, and 
when I called to mind that, for the hour before, I had been 
leaning back in my old leather-bottomed arm-chair, uncopsci- 
ously regarding every accidental spot or stain on the ceiling, 
and biting and nibbling away till ‘my ould pen was worn to 
the gristle.” Heaven send something has at last come of all 
shia hideous labour! 

T have not adopted for my tale any of the popular super- 
stitions you recommended, although you gave me my choice 
of ‘the good people, or of our peculiar fraternity of ghosts, 
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or of our still more eccentric sisterhood of witches.” You will 
perceive I have taken leave to decline all these subjects, in 
preference to one you had overlooked: I mean the Fetch 
superstition, so prevalent in this part of Ireland. Yet I did 
not reject the others merely on account of my liking for this 
one, but as much because I despaired of giving to any of them 
the effect of which I feel they are individually susceptible, 
and, indeed, which the greatest men have tried and failed to 
give them; and how could I dare, by using other means than 
those great men had used, attempt my own contemplated and 
and different result? 

You will ask what I mean by this half modest half-impudent 
theory, and you will also call on me to yield better satisfaction 
fur my breach of your sovereign commands. I obey, on con- 
dition of your extending to me your fraternal indulgence ; it 
is already granted, I know; and here, then, you may peruse 
in dctail my chief reasons, or whims, as p:rhaps you will call 
them, 

The efforts of literary men, even of the highest class, to 
embody national superstitions, to give them action and scene, 
have, to me, almost always scemed in a degree abortive. They 
do not come up to my own preconceived notion of the legend 
deposited, Heuven knows when or how, in my own mind; of 
the immaterial actor, or the fairy ground from which such 
pictures profess to be drawn. 

They do not, in spite of myself, chill and awe me like the 
authentic prepossessiois of childhood. 

On the pages of the ‘Fuiry Queen, "or of the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” Mab is a different personage from the creattre 
of my established superstition: in fact, I can scarcely separate 
her from the mere palpable dramatis persone with whom 
Spenser or Shakspeare has surrounded her. Her limbs are 
not less corporeal, her language is not more intelligent, her 
motion is not lighter. I am obliged to look on her body, face, 
and features; she smiles or frowns, laughs or weeps, like any 
every-day little lady of my acquaintance. The worthy Bottom, 
with his bewitched head resting on her real Jap, is not a 
more real individual: nay, the “ Welsh Fairy” at Heron's Ouk, 
who-could not, the moment he opened his mouth, deceive even 
the conscience-smitten Jack Falstaff, represents her as well as 
she represents my intellectual Mab or Titania. And this I 
muy call disagreeable—distressing to me: the misty quietness 
of ny early dream is by it broken up; the visionary weavings of 
m hiraip, from which I own I have derived pleasure, and 
which, perhaps, most of us love to enjoy in the twilight of the 
closet, or in a sequestered situation—all are brushed sway 
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and I only see a well-drawn academic group, indifferent to me 
from the very correctness of their outline, the symmetry of 
their proportions, and the common reality of their existence. 
Ghosts appear to me to have been, if possible, worse treated; 
I ought to say they have been well drawn, and that would 
convey all my objection: for I believe they should never have 
heen delineated. I believe the failure to have risen? from the 
cflort to give us fixed ideas of them. We do not wit those 
fixed idcas—I, at Icast, do not: on the contrary, they are 
precisely the things to destroy the only true notion I can have 
of ghosts. For instance, what downright-alive creatures neas 
and Tclemachus meet under ground—for it is only under 
yround—the identical men, using the same feet anil hands, 
with whom they had before held intercourse, dined and supped, 
in the world! Why, this is but sailing to Van Diemen’s Land, 
or, at best, descending into a mine to visit an old acquaintance. 
As to stage ghosts, they are my laughter. ‘Enter the ghost 
of Banquo !”—the very sound of the words unghosts the third- 
rite actor before he comes in. In fact, since the first existence 
of the literary world, and throughout its whole range, it has 
only thrice been visited by your true legitimate spectre. One 
appeared to Eliphaz the comforter, in the land of Uz; the 
second, to the mad author of Ossian'’s poems; and the third 1s 
the Bodach-Glas of poor Vich Ian Vhor. You will imme- 
diately recollect each of these, therefore I need not quote an 
of them; but I must call on you to observe, that all are fasci- 
nating and sublime, because they are sketches only, loose and 
general as our own nursery ideas of what such beings are and 
ought to be. In them person or materiality is not even in- 
dicated; they exist we know not how: they come and go, we 
know not whence or whither; they are and they are not. 
Although the depicting of witches does not require the same 
beautiful indistinctness of execution, and although we do not 
contemplate them as immaterial creatures, yet I have been 
also inconvenienced by the violence done on my primitive 
notion of witches. I cannot, perhaps, readily express the 
reason why; but les me endeavour to illustrate. Otway’s 
fumous witch only disgusts—she does not control or agitate me: 
ehe is a feeble, squalid old woman to whom I could fearlessly 
walk up, in the most selfish solitude, and give an alms. 
Macbeth, too, seems to me a silly person to be at first so much 
moved by his weird sisters: they are mere animals, and of 
the very poorest class of animals; one could coolly hand them 
aver to the parish beadle and see them put to hard Jabour. 
But this I could not do with the weird sisterhood of my own 
_ imagination, whom, though they wear a fashion of the haman 
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form, Ihave been taught to regard as possessing a portion ot 
superhuman spirit and existence; and while wandering in silent, 
deserte’l places, among the cowering loneliness of deep hills 
and forests, I confess I have often felt. that I should have in- 
stinctively shrunk from the sudden vision of an ancient gentle- 
woman, ; aped, featured, and habited, out of the picture gallery 
and wardrobe of my childish prejudices, which, after all, give 
the only sovercign impressions of supernatural appearances 
and agents that it is the poet’s business to copy and reproduce 
before us. 

With those views I declined, for that time at least, your 
suggestion to mould out of ghost, fairy, or witch, my Irish tale; 
because, as I before said, I would not presume to try, with 
any one of them, for an effect different from the effects already 
relied on by great and immortal hands, and, still worse for me, 
uccepted by the world; and to imitate where I disapproved 
seemed only a cold and repulsive task. But this leads me to 
the more direct object of my letter, as I rather write to acquaint 
you, my dear Barnes, of some circumstances that, while I wa- 
vered and was uncasy for a new subject, caused me to select 
that which is at length before you. 

I was sauntering in hot summer weather by a little stream 
that now scarcely strayed over its deep and.rocky bed, often 
obliged to glance and twine round some large stone or the 
trunk of a fallen tree, as if exerting a kind of animated in- 
genuity to escape and pursue its course. It ran through a 
valley, receding in aln:ost uniform perspective as far as the 
eye could reach, and shut up at its extremity by a lofty hill, 
sweeping directly across it. The sides of the valley bore no 
traces of cultivation. Briers and furze scantily clothed them, 
while here and there a frittered rock protruded its bald forehead 
through the thin copse. Ponderous stones, rounded or polished 
by the winter impetuosity of the now trickling strcamlet, lay 
hurled along its mountain course in different shapes and ir- 
regular grouping. No shadow broke or relieved the monoto- 
nous sheet of light that spread over every object. The spare 
grass and wild blushes had become parched under its influence ; 
the earth, wherever it was seen bare, appeared dry and 
crumbling into dust; the rocks and stones were partially 
bleached white, or their few patches of moss burnt black or 


sas red. 

p the valley, far as my eye could travel, and at last over 
the broad bosem of the distant hill, which seemed torn and 
indented with the headlong torrent it had once poured down, 
far and uniform on every side a vertical July sun was shining. 
‘The whole effect was fiercely brilliant. and se unbroken that 
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a sparrow could not have hopped, or a grass-mouse raced across, 
even in the distance, without being immediately detected as 
an intrusion upon the scene—as a sudden speck with which 
nothing else must have held any relation or keeping. 

The desertion and silence of the place sympathized well 
with ita lethargic features: the peasant seemed to have shunned 
it (no theory is, you know, forbidden to the rapt vision) as 
haunted or unholy ground. Nota single cabin met fy eye 
through the range of the valley; overhead, indeed, the gables 
of one or two peeped down, half hidden by their sameness of 
colour with the weather-tanned rocks on which they hung, or 
with the heather that thatched them; but they and their in- 
mates were obviously unconnected with the solitude in which 
I stood, their fronts and windows being turned towards the 
level country, and thence the paths that led to them must also 
have diverged. No moving thing animated my now almost 
supernatural picture; no cow, horse, or sheep, saunteringly 
grazed along the margin of my wizard stream. ‘The very 
ittle birds flew over it, I conveniently thought, with an 
agitated rapidity ; or, if one of them alighted on the shrivelled 
spray, it was but to look round for a moment with a keen 
mistrustful eye, and then bound into his fields of air, leaving 
the wild branch slightly fluttered by his action. It a sound 
arose, it was but what its own whispering waters made, or the 
herdboy’s whistle faintly echoed from far-off fields and mea- 
dows, or the hoarse and lonesome caw of the rook, as he winged 
his heavy flight towards more fertile places. 

Amid all this light and silence, a very aged woman, wild! 
habited, appeared, 1 know not how, before me. Her approac 
had not been heralded by any accompanying noise, by any 
rustle among the bushes, or by the sound of a footstep; my 
eyes were turned from the dircction in which she became 
visible, but, again unconsciously recurring to it, fixed on the 
startling figure. 

She was low in stature, emaciated, and embrowned b xa 
sun, or toil, as it might be; her lank white hair hung thie ly 
at either side of her face; a short red mantle fell loozely to 
her knees; under it a green petticoat descended to within some 
inches of her ancles; and her arms, neck, head, and feet, were 
bare. There she remained, at the distance of only about 
twenty yards, ber small grey eyes vacantly sct on mine, and 
her brows strenuously knit, but, as I thought, rather to shadow 
her sight from the sun than with any expression of anger or 
agitation. Her look had no meaning in it, no passion, no 
subject. It communicated nothing with which my heart or 
thought held any sympathy; yet it was long, and deep, and 
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unwincing. After standing for some time, as if spell-bouad 
hy her gauze, I felt conscious of becoming uneasy and super- 
stitious in spite of myself; yet my sensation was rather caused 
by excitement than by fear, and, saluting the strange visitant, 
I advanced towards her. She stood on a broad slab in the 
centre of the bed of the stream, but which was now uncovered 
by the water. [had to step from stone to stone in my approach, 
and ofen wind round some unusually gigantic rock that 
impeded my direct course; one of them was, indeed, so large 
that when I came up to it my view of the old woman was 
completely impeded. This roused me more: I hastily turned 
the angle of the rock; looked again for her in the place where 
she had stood—-but she was gone. My eye rapidly glanced 
round to detect the path she had taken. i could not see her. 
Now I became more disturbed. I leaned my back against 
the rock, and for some moments gazed along the valley. In 
this situation, my eye was again challenged by her scarlet 
mantle glittering in the sunlight, at the distance of nearly a 
quarter of a mile from the spot where she appeared. She was 
once more motionless, and evidently looking at me. I grew 
too nervous to remain stationary, and hurried after her up 
the stony bed of the stream. 

A second time she disappeared; but, when I gained her 
second resting-place, I saw her standing on the outline of the 
distant mountain, now dwindled almost to the size of a crow, 
yet boldly relieved against the background of white clouds, 
and still manifested to me by her bright red mantle. A 
moment, and she finally evaded my view, going off at the other 
side of the mountain. This was not to be borne: I followed, 
if not courageously, determinedly. By my watch, to which I 
had the curiosity and presence of mind to refer, it took me .&8 
quarter of an hour to win the summit of the hill; and she, an 
uged woman, feeble and worn, had traversed the same space in 
much less time. I have since supposed the circumstance 
might be owing to my ignorance of some clear and unobstructed 
path, of which she had availed herself. However this may be, 
when I stood on the ridge of the hill, and looked abroad over 
a oe country, unsheltered by forest, thicket, or 
any other hiding-place, I beheld her not. 

Cabins..or, to use the more poetical name authorized by 
the exquisite bard of ‘‘O’Connor's Child,” sheelings—were 
now abundantly strewed around me, and men, women, aad 
rhildren, at work in the fields, I concluded they, at least, 
must have tracked her, and proceeded to make inquiries. of 
them; but one and all assured me no such had 
day met their notice, and added, indeed, it was impossible 
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she could have crossed where I asserted she did cross, without 
becoming visible to them. Then I went into the cabins, and 
tired myself to no purpose with other inquiries. I never 
again beheld (excepting in my dreams) that inystcrious visitant, 
nor have I ever been able to ascertain who or what she was. 
Meantime I belicve what I like about her; and, Iceqying you 
also to exercise your discretion, I shall procecd to mention— 
while, at the same time, I forward the He of my letter 
—the only opinion, apart from my own, that has since reached 
mo on the subject. 

After having spoken to the peasants, I continued my walk, 
descendmg the breast of the mountain which faced the valley, 
but now avoiding the latter, and sauntering against the thready 
current of the stream, with no other fecling, that I can recollect, 
but an impatience to ascertain its hidden source. It led me 
all round the base of the hill. I had a book in my pocket, 
with which I occasionally sat down in an inviting solitude; 
when tired of it, I threw pebbles into the water, or traced 
outlines on the clouds; and the day insensibly lapsed while I 
thus rioted in the utter listlessness of perhaps a diseased 
imagination. I thought of ghosts, witches, and apparitions 
of every class and name. I wished for their appearance, and 
had courage enough, in anticipation, to commune with them. 
if they would only become visible. I callctl; but, to the dis. 
comfiture of a more potent challenger, Ilotspur has long ago 
proved that any one may ‘‘call.” 

Evening fell. I found myself, in &s decpest shades, once 
nrore on the side of the mountain opposite that which turned 
towards the valley. Isat upon a small knoll, surrounded by 
carves and bumps wild and picturesque in their solitude. 
‘fhe'dark-grcen furze bush spread a sombre inantle down to 
the foot of the knoll, and the parti-coloured patches of vegeta- 
tion, which in daylight had beautifully chequered the prospect 
around me, were now almost entirely blent up with the tintless 
expanse. I was listening to the shrill call of the plover, which 
sounded far along the dreary hills, when a vivid flash of light- 
ning, followed by a clattering thunder-crash, roused me from 
my reverie. The big, heavy drops were already beginning 
to fall; I ascended the mountain's side, studiously bent on 
petting home time enough to evade the storm, but had not 
reached the ridge when it became too unreasonable for farther 
ee, ; 80 I was glad to take shelter in one of the cabins, 
: LT have described as rather numerously strewed in that 
airection. 
+=! ke poor people of the ¢abin received me with an Irish cead 
wile fatite__ hundred thousand welecomes—and I soon sat in 
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comfort by a blazing turf fire, with eggs, butter, and oaten 
bread, to serve my need as they might. ; 

The family consisted of an old couple, joint proprietors of 
my house of refuge; a son and daughter, nearly fall-grown; 
and a pale, melancholy-looking girl of about twenty years of 
age, whom I afterwards understood to be niece to the old man, 
and, since her father's death, under his protection. From my 
continuéd inquiries concerning my witch of the glen, our con- 
versation turned on superstitions generally. ith respect to 
the ancient lady herself, the first opinion seemed to be—‘‘ The 
Lord only knows what sho was;” but a neighbour coming in, 
and reporting the sudden illness of old Grace Morrissy, who 
inhabited a lane cabin on the edge of the hill, my anecdote 
instantly occurred to the auditory, one and all; and now, with 
alarmed and questioning eyes, feed on each other, they con- 
cluded I had seen her “Fetch,” and determined amongst 
themselves that she was to die before morning. 

‘‘The Fetch” was entircly new to me, but I had never before 
been afforded so good an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with its exact nature and extent among the Irish peasantry. 
Lasked questions, therefore, and gathered some, to me, valuable 
information 

In Irelana, a Fetch is the supernatural fac-simile of some 
individual, which comes to insure to its original a happy 
longevity or immediate dissolution: if seen in the morning, 
one event is predicted; if in the evening, the other. 

During the course of my questions, and of the tales and re- 
marks to which they gave rise, I could observe that the pale, 
silent girl listened to all that was said with a deep, assenting 
interest, or sighing profoundly, contributed only a few melan- 
choly words of confirmation. Once when she sighed, the old 
man remarked—‘‘No blame to you, Moggy Mayourneen, for 
it’s you that lives to know it well, God help you, this blessed 
night.” To these words she replied with another long-drawn 
aspiration, a look upwards, and an agitation of feature which 
roused my curiosity, if not my sympathy, in no ordinary 
degree. I hazarded queries, shaped with as much delicacy as 
I could, and soon learned that she had seen, before his death, 
the Fetch of her beloved father. The poor girl was prevailed 
on to tell her own story, in substance as follows:— 

Her father had, for some days, been il of g fever. Ona 
articular evening, during his ilnesg, she had to visit the 
ouse of an acquaintance at a little distance, and, for this pur- 

pose, chose a short-cut across some fields. Scarcely arrived 
at the stile that led from the first into the second field, she 
happened to look back. and beheld the figure of hey father 
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rapidly advancing in her footsteps. The girl’s fear was, at 
first, only human—she imagined that, in a paroxysm, her father 
had broken from those who watched his feverish bed; but as 
she gazed a consciousness crept through her, and the action of 
the vision served to heighten her dread. It shook its head 
and hand at her in an unnatural manner, as if commanding 
her to hasten on. She did so. On gaining the sedond stile, 
at the limit of the second field, she again summoned“ourage 
to look behind, and saw the apparition standing on the first 
stile she had crossed, and repeating its terrible gesticulations. 
Now she ran wildly to the cottage of her friend, and only 
gained the threshold when she fainted. Having recovered, 
and related what she saw, a strong party accompanied her by 
a winding way back to her father’s house, for they dared not 
take that one by which she had come. When they arrived, 
the old man was a corpse; and, as her mother had watched 
the death-strugale during the girl's short absence, there could 
be no question of his not having left his bed in the interim. 
The man who had come in to us, and whom my humble 
host called ‘‘gossip,” now took up the conversation, and 
related, with mystery and pathos, the appearance, to himself, 
of the Fetch of an only child. He was a widower, though a 
young man, and he wept during the recital. I took a note of 
his simple narrative, nearly in his own words; and a rhyming 
friend of yours and mine has since translated them into metre. 
As I think the verses read better than my own poor prose, I 
here subjoin them. e . 
The mother died when the child was born, 
And left me her baby to keep; 
I rocked its cradle the night and mor., 
Or, silent, hung o’er it to weep, 
Twas a sickly child through its infancy, 
Its checks were so ashy pale; 
Till it broke from my arins to walk in glee, 
Out in the sharp fresh gale. 
And then my little girl grew strong, 
And laughed the hours away, 
Or sung me the merry lark’s mountain song, 
Which he taught her at break of day. 
When she wreathed her hair in thicket bowers 
With the hedge-rose and hare-bell blue, 
I calted her my May, in her crown of flowers, 
And her smile se soft and new. 
And the rose, I thought, never shamed her cheek, 
But rosy and roster made it; 
Aud her eye of blue did more brightly break 
Through the blue-bell that strove to shade if, 
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One evening I left her asleep in her smiles, 
And walked through the mountains lonely 5 

e I was far from my darling, ah! many long miles, 

And I thought of her and her only. 
She darkened my path iike a troubled dream, 

In that solitude far and drear; 
I spoke to my child, but she did not seem 

‘To hearken with human ear; 
She only looked with a dead, dead sye, 

And a wan, wan cheek of sorrow— 
I knew her Fetch! She was called to die, 

And she died upon the morrow. 

After the adventures and anccdotes of this day and evening, 

ou may believe I comforted myself with having found, what I 
iad long sought, a subject for my tale; and, while turning 

the matter over in my mind, chance still more befriended me. 
You recollect the celebrated Doctor Butler, of whom we have, 
in our childhood, heard so many traditionary wonders, and 
who, on the faith of the old ladies of this our native place, was 
assuredly endowed with skill superior to any living Sangrado. 
IT suppose that almost the first, if not the very first, regular 
practitioner in so small a town, and in the primitive times, 
might well attract such admiration, and, indeed, nearly super- 
stitious homage. Well, speaking of my Fetch-anecdotes to a 
lineal descendant, by the female branch, of this gentleman, the 
lady recollected some papers, professing to be in his handwriting, 
that contained notes of a true and real Fetch history, the 
actors in which were known to the good Doctor. At my 
earnest entreaty, and after wading, ‘‘with spectacles on nose,” 
three or four days through old chests choke-full of old papers 
and other trumpery my excellent acquaintance presented me 
with those notes, and the result is before you. Of course I 
have used my discretion with the materials thus submitted 
to me; still, however, the leading incidents pretend to the 
authority of Doctor Butler, whom, by the way, you will meet 
as & principal actor in the scenes he has himself called into 
existence. 

And now adieu. Shall we really see you at Easter? Iam 
desired by all at home to ask that question, and to add that 
your old seat, at your old corner of the table, shall, with 
anxious expectation, be placed for you. The green spectacles 
you recommended me to ce during the slow progress of this 
tale, I found of considerable use: do you adopt them yourself? 
Farewell, my dear Barnes, and believe me, in true affection, 

Your brother, 
Anrt O'Hara. — 
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CHAPTER I. F 

Kinxenny College was the most fumous as well as the most 
ancient preparatory school of Ireland. It commenced as an 
appendage to the magnificent cathedral of Saint Canice, for 
the preservation of which, after Cromwell's spoliftion, we 
are indebted to the classic Pococke, and was then situated 
according to Stanihurst, ‘‘in the weste of the church-yard” 
of that edifice, and had for its founder Pierce or Peter Butler, 
Earl of Ormond and Ossory. And ‘‘out of this schoole,” 
continued Stanihurst, ‘‘have sprouted such proper impes, 
through the painful diligence and laboursome industre of that 
famous lettered man, Mr. Peter White, as generally the whole 
weale publicke of Ireland, and especially the southern parts of 
that Island, are greatly thereby furthered.” We have a sure 
clue to the date of its first erection, by the same writer men- 
tioning that fact as ‘of late;” and also by his proceeding to 
inform us that (under Mr. Peter White, the original master) 
‘*it was my happic hap (God and my parents be thanked) to 
have been one of his crue; and I take it to stande with my 
dutie, sith I may not stretch mince abilitie in requiting his good 
turns, yet to manifest my good will in remembering his pains. 
And certes I will acknowledge myself so much bound and be- 
holden to him and his, as for his sake I reverence the meanest 
stone cemented in the walls of that famous schoole.” 

In 1684, the first Duke of Ormond, then Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, granted a new charter to Kilkenny College, vestin 
in himself and his heirs male the appointment of masters, an 
the office and dignity of patrons and governors of the esta- 
blishment. The statutes passed by him on this occasion, no 
less than twenty-five in number, are each of formidable length, 
regulating everything, from the master’s morals, religion, and 

y, to the punishment to be inflicted upon an urchin for 
‘‘eutting or defacing the desks or forms, walls or windows of 
the school.” Under this new arrangement the college also 
changed its situation from ‘‘the weste of the church-yard” of 
St. Canice, to a large building at the other extremity of the 
town of Kilkenny, which, together with a fine park, and the 
rectories and tithes of several parishes, near and distant, the 
patron granted in trust for its uses and advantage. 

_ But during the short and inauspicious Irish reign of James 
Il. that soon after ensued, this endowment was frustrated. 
The first master, appointed by the duke of Ormond, fied on 
account of his politics, and ‘‘King James,” says Harris, “by a 
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charter dated the 21st of February, 1689, upon the ruins of 
this school, erected and endowed a royal college, consisting of 
a rector, cight professors, and two scholars in the name of 
more, to be called the Royal College of St. Canice, Kilkenny, 
of the foundation of King James ;” and then followed ‘ Articles 
conclus dj consentment unanime des regents des écoles de 
Kiikenny, sous Ja protection de l'illustrissime et reverendissime 
l'evesque d’Ossury,” a8 curious, at least, as the state laws pre- 
viously passed for the same establishment under hand and seal 
of the representative of majesty. William triumphed, however; 
James sought the retirement of Saint Germains; Ireland once 
more rested beneath the reflux of Protestantism ; and Kilkenny 
College, in common with every other public institution, re- 
assumed its Protestant charter and arrangement, and to this 
ny continues to enjoy both, with, we should perhaps mention, 
only one difference from the whole economy proposed by the 
first Duke of Ormond; and that is, remarkably enough, a 
lapse of the right of presentation to the school by the Ormond 
family, In consequence of the attainder of the duke in 1715, 
and the vesture of said right in the provost and fellows of 
Trinity, Dublin. 

It has been seen that Stanihurst was a ‘ proper imp” of the 
old establishment; Harris, by his own acknowledgement too, 
was also educated in Kilkenny College, under the first master 
nominated by the Duke of Ormond; as also were, subsequently, 
Thomas Prior, George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, and other 
celebrated characters, ahiong whom, if our recollection does 
not fail us, we believe we may rank Swift. In fact, it was 
after its return to the hands of Protestant masters and gover- 
nors that this seminary rose to the height of its fame, and that 
young Irish noblemen and gentlemen crowded its classes for 
the most approved preparation for university honours. It 
might be called the then Eton of the sister country. 

e find it necessary to observe that the building to which 
the title ‘‘ College of Kilkenny” now applies is not the same 
endowed by the Duke of Ormond. The Irish tourist is at 
present shown from an opposite bank of the Nore, a large, 
square, modern house, three stories high, dashed or plastered, 
and flaunting with gay and ample windows, and this, he is 
informed, is the college. Turning its back, in suitable ab- 
straction, upon the hum and bustle of the sniall though popu- 
lous city, it faces towards the green country, an extensive 
lawn spreading before it, and the placid river running hard-by, 
and is, altogether, appropriatcly and beautifully situated. 
But the original edifice, that existed at the time of our story, 
was pushed farther back, faced into the strect of the town, 
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and was a grey reverend pile of irregular nud rather straggling 
design, or, we should perhaps aay, of no design at ul; having 
yartly a monastic physiognomy, and partly that of a dsvelling- 

ouse, and bearing to its present gay successor about the same 
likeness that the levee skirts of Anne’s time bear to the smart 
swallow-tail of the last summer but one. We surmige that at 
& more remote period it belonged to the old and heautiful 
Augustinian Abbey of St. John, of which the main ee 
was not more than three hundred yards distant, and whic 
was richly endowed ‘for the salvation of his soul, and those of 
his predecessors and successors” (as Ledwich abstracts its 
charter), by William Marshall the elder, Earl of Pembroke, in 
1220. ‘The entrance to the school-room was immediately from 
the street, through huge oak folding-doors, arching at top, to 
suit the arch stone doorway, and gaincd by two grand flights 
of steps at each side, that formed a spacious platform before 
the entrance, and allowed under them a passage by which 
visiters approached the college. To the left was another gate- 
way where carriages had egress. ‘The whole front of the build- 
ing was of cyt stone, with Gothic windows composed of 
numerous small pancs of glass, separately leaded, and each of 
diamond form; giving the appearance oe a side or back rather 
than of a front, on account of its grotesque gables, chimneys, 
and spouts, the last of which jetted into the street, to the no 
small annoyance in rainy weather of the neighbours and the 
passengers; while, from the platform before the school-room 
entrance, the lads of the college confrived, in all weathers, 
further annoyances of every description. 

But in the past as well as the present time, the lawn of the 
college was devoted to the exercise and sports of the students, 
atid had for its left-hand boundary ‘‘the dark wall,” a shrub- 
bery so called to this day, though its appearance, and indeed 
identity, are changed, and for its right the crystal Nore, of 
which the opposite banks were flanked by a wall some fort 
feet high; and over this wall—its foundations on a level wit 
the top—towered in uncouth grandeur, amid throngs of lux- 
uriant trees, the old family castle of the all but regal Ormonds. 
Cluse by the dark walk, at the left of the lawn, there ran, too, 
as there at present runs, an artificial, but deep, rapid, and 
sufficiently broad stream, conjectured to have fee an aque- 
duct formed by the old monks of St. John’s Abbey, that, while 
it discharged its immediate agency of sctting in motion the 
water-wheels of more thai one grist-mill on its course, served, 
at tle same time, to cut off the college grounds from the ad- 
jacent gardens of the poorer class of people who inhabited the 
near outlet. 
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If local fame crrs not, however, neither the broad Nore, nor 
the millstream, nor yet the high front wall that ran from the 
side of the college to the brink of the Jatter, completely suc- 
ceeded‘in keeping within proper bounds, at improper hours, 
the mettlesome race of young students that in the old time 
frequented Kilkenny College. Stories are whispered on the 
pet of stulen orgies at midnight, in confidential taverns through 
the tow; of ardent breathings at the windows of not the ugliest 
lasses in the suburbs; of desperate wars between the native 
youth and the fiery sojourners; and all the et cetera that 
springs from proximity to a small town of such an establish- 
ment and which [arrow at this day might illustrate. 

Some time after the final re-establishment of this college, 
under the charter of the Duke of Ormond, a young gentleman 
of the name of Tresham, the descendant of an English family, 
settled in the South of Ireland, came to spend a few months 
nt it, previous to his entrance into the Dublin University. His 
nge was scarcely eighteen; yct, though so young, he had visited 
London, and some of the best parts of the Continent, acquiring, 
wherever he travelled, literary friends and information alone; 
for his mind had early taken a studious, or rather inquisitive 
bent, and imbibed with avidity all the novel scientific systems 
prevalent among the learned of the world. 

Hitherto Tresham’s education had been neglected, as perhaps 
is the case with most young persons of genius; he had read 
the classics a little; rudimental science a little; and, in this 
unprepared state, the grude metaphysics of the time most of 
all. But some grave and influential friends, having pointed 
out the necessity of regular acquirement, Tresham determined 
to amend his course, and posted to Kilkenny to recall his 
dead-letter Greek and Latin, and be for six months nothing 
but a classical student. The resolution was kept so far as 
related to his actual use of books, but his imagination still 
wandered throngh the regions in which it had long rioted; so 
that, while his bodily eye hypocritically dwelt with Homer or 
Tacitus, its mental brother shifted, in no definable investiga- 
tion, through a wilderness of abstract reverie. 

The winter came and went; Tresham’s few months for pre- 
paratory study were over; yet he was still a devoted classical 
student at the college of Kilkenny. But winter came and 
went in the company of a fair and new friend, and Tresham 
was happier than Greek or Latin could make him. And now, 
and more than ever, his philosophic visions crowded upon 
him, The idlencss produced by love was a favourable season 
for their influence, and they thronged in their power and fas- 
cinations He had twice been refused admission inte the 
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head-class of the college; but a beloved object had not refased 
him admission into her heart; and, the classics forgotten, he 
enjoyed the most delicious life that youth, fancy, love, and 
system-making can impart to an enthusiast. Univertality of 
essence was Tresham’s darling speculation. At times he 
became anxious to deny himself even unto himself, and would 
have preferred a demonstration of his ‘‘mherency” fn a wild- 
flower or a weed to one clearly proving his distinct Mdentity. 
So he loved and philosophized, sighed and mused ; every blade 
of grass in the college park, every leaf on every tree in its 
shrubberies, and,every smile and pout of his mistress, supply- 
ing endless subject. 

During the long winter's evenings that had passed, and the 
Jong summer walks that were now in season, Tresham failed 
not to tincture, from the illusions of his own mind, all his con- 
versations with his young mistress; and with such topics as 
we have glanced at he occasionally mixed up the still wilder 

hantasies of Rosicrucianism, which had not yet withdrawn 
its spell from the imaginations of even the accomplished portion 
of society. On this topic Tresham was intelligible to his fair 
pupil, rahoes almost childish thoughts, fretted with the common 
superstitions of her own country, were fearfully pleased to 
meet, under the borrowed name of philosophy, a downright 
system suited to her wildest day-drceyms; and she listened in 
awe and terror that admitted everything. But of this youn 
lady’s state of mind, in consequence of her intercourse with 
Tresham, we muy refer to the opinionsof a close and affection- 
ute observer. 

At the time of his arrival in Kilkenny, the family of Ruth 
or Rothe was, throughcut its various branches, one of the 
most considerable of the town or vicinity. A branch with 
which we are interested consisted of Mr. Ruth, a gentleman 
advanced in years, his lady, and three daughters, of whom the 
eldest was nineteen, the second fifteen, and the third a child 
of ten or eleven. They had many connexions of every age, 
who often visited them, and all formed a happy family circle 
round the fire of a winter's night, or while they watched the 
rising moon in the twilight of a soft summer evening. 

For a year previous to Tresham’s appearance at the college, 
the eldest girl, Maria, had been attached to a young military 
gentleman, who, however, was absent at that period and ab- 
sent in peril, too, on service with his regiment in America. 
Months rolled away, and he was still in a foreign country; 
but Maria received letters from her lover, full of good spirits, 
that told her of good health, and exemption from all the 
ghastly visitations her fancy and affection had strewn in his 
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path: and at last came the news of peace, if not of vietory, 
with another letter, viving promise of meeting on a certain 
flay—nay, at a certain hour; which promise was, to the day 
and hour, kept. 

The usual scene of lovers’ welcome over, Mortimer inquired 
after the health of Mr and Mis. Ruth, and of—as he called 
her—‘‘his dear little sighing sister, Anna.” 

‘Pather and mother well, and Anna better and worse than 
when you left us,” Maria answered. 

‘‘ Better and worse!” 

‘Yes; for, first, she has the useless thing she so lung sighed 
for.” 

“A lover, I suppose ?” 

‘‘Indeed; and therein is Anna better, is she not?” 

“Lam bound to believe so; but worse?” 

‘In the kind of lover.” 

‘Ta he unworthy? is he base? who is he?” 

‘‘ Neither base nor unworthy ; and for whom and what he i» 
believe him a youth well-born, handsume (very handsome, 
Mortimer), affluent, honvurable, and amiable. His father 
and ours were old friends, in the old times; here he eame to 
study at our college, bringing letters to us from his father, 
was cordially received, und became a constant visiter.’ 

“But, Maria, you describe a gentleman, and in words that 
give a strange sound to your first objection, if indeed you 
inake any, against such a lover for our sister.” 

eS will go on my owh way. ‘The boy came, I say; Anna 
Ruth was young, beautiful, and romantic; Harry Tresham 
wus also young, also handsome, and also romantic; and so— 
in short they did what you and I did.” 

‘*Fell in love with each other?” 

“Yes,” 

«Well, Maria, Anna is little the worse for that, 1 suppose. 
Is the difficulty in your father’s opinion?” 

. “*No. Our futher saw no difficulty if his old friend saw 
none; Tresham wrote home to ask: a favourable letter came, 

ermitting everything, provided that Harry’s love did not 
interfere with his classics; this our good and prudent sire took 
upon himself to regulate; and so, almost ever since you went 
away, the student has been received among us, saying and 
doing all you used to say and do, and, in fact, filling up your 
old place completely.” | 

‘* And to the satisfaction of every party? Well, well, Maria, 
it has been fortunate for me, I sea, that this pale student 
be for the black tresses and penzive brow of one sister, rather 
than for the yellow ringlets and red-and-white commonplace 
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of the other. But still I am unable to sce the harm to 
Anna.” 

«For the first, first ; be assured we never missed you. Harm, 
did you say? I do not know what to call it; nor, seriously, 
can I tell you allI mean. But, before everything else, 
Tresham is a deep reader, and an exceeding visionary.” 

‘*Qh—a book-architect? a builde:-up and puller-down of 
worlds ?” 

‘‘ Superstitious, moping, and melancholy—” 

‘“What!— a Rosicrucian, in good earnest? a svothsayer 
and ghost-seeker?” 

‘Something of all that, I fear. Born in the wildest part of 
our wild country, and having spent a sickly and solitary boy- 
hood among its horrid mountains and forests, and still more 
horrid peasantry, he travelled to the continent, il prepared 
to resist the infatuations you speak of. Then his stolen studies 
here do not make him wiser; all his resolutions to hold to one 
course of reading have lately given way, and he plunges, deeper 
than ever, into the inost approved metaphysics. ou sinile, 
sir—is it not the word? 1 am sure ’tis the one himself taught 
me—and he affects to vain from them much help in his wildest 
notions.” 

“T now understand your fears, Maria, and share them. I 
un very sorry for this. Your sister Anna was, of all creatures, 
most likely to be injured by society such as his, and topics 
such as they chatter on together; and if she idecd loves 
Tresham—” : 

** Oh! she dearly loves him—with all a pure girl’s first love— 
and most, I believe, for the sake of his theories. I have seen 
them talk together of shades and shadows, and of the world of 
shadows, until their voices sank into mistrusting whispers, 
and you could hear their hearts beating in the echo of the fear 
they had made contagious to one another.” P 

‘‘Absurdity! we shall speak with this boy, and laugh him 
into manhood.” 

‘*‘Then you may soon begin—see!” Maria continued, lead- 
ing Mortimer to a window, and, pointing out—‘‘ yonder they 
walk together; and now they have been moping durcigh that 
dark shrubbery I cannot tell how long, feeding on the deepest 
philosophy, or the most frightful and abominable nursery 

es t 


‘‘ And,” said Mortimer, ‘‘are still absorbed; Tresham in 
narrating and expounding, and Anna in listening and wonder- 
ing. At this first look he seems an interesting youth and 
something, [ know not what, strangely fixes my attention to 
him.” 
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‘My poor Anny! how like a cheated child she looks!” Maria 
went on, smiling through sudden tears of sisterly affection. 

‘And this, I think,” resumed Mortimer, ‘‘inay be a lecture 
on unfversal essence, as the puzzlers call it, rather than a ghost 
story; for sec, Maria, overcome by a confused notion of all 
he says, the little girl now looks as if she doubted the very 
presence of her lover, and ventures her blushing cheek to his, 
as if t§ reassurc herself of his undiminished identity.” 

“Yes—-and Tresham now disproves all her doubts.” 

‘*How ?I do not see how.” 

‘Why, with—a kiss,” Maria answered, laughing, and blush- 
ing too, as she glanced at her lover. 

‘The clever fellow! to teach me how to prove I am by 
bi side!” said Mortimer, giving the same demonstration to 
iis mistress; ‘‘but they disappear before I can view him closcr, 
and now, I suppose, approach the house by that turning.” 

‘‘Yes, thou practical philosopher; and, Mortimer, you shall 
love our Harry Tresham, who, with all his whims, is a boy of 
much promise.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Arm in arm, Tresham and Anna entered the room, a few 
minutes after. Without much of what is called the glow of 
health on the cheeks af either, this young couple awakened, at 
first sight, much interest; more, perhaps, or of a keener kind, 
than we feel at the view of voluptuous cheeks and langhing 
5 bee and all the picture of mountain health, youth, and beauty, 
though that, too, is so wonderful and delightful, and q sight 
to praise the God of nature for. 

ly and habitual thought, and, for the whole theory of 
mind and existence, a reverential wonder of soul, had fixed 
in intense, though not disagreeable paleness, their naturally 
pale complexions; it was the nameless hue, rich without a tint 
of colour, of enthusiasm and genius. They were like each 
other. Their forehcads were marble white, high and broad, 
clear and calm, and unsullied by a line or curl of grief or bad 
passion: clouds of dark hair gathered round their brows, and 
those well-defined brows lay, on the snow of their foreheads, 
in the re of powcr and character, So far wore they like, 
but, while their cyes were also of one deep hazel colour, 
Tresham’s had a more assured expression tran his mistress’s ; 
his look evinced more satisfaction, more dependance on him. 
self for all he thought and felt; hers darkled or flashed in the 
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reverics or cflorts of a novel excitement, and as if in a secking 
and asking way to her lover. His lips were usually closed, 
though not compressed ; hers, of beautiful form, and richly red 
and moist, as usually remained apart, unfolding themselves in 
a continued question, as it were, or as if impatient of some 
anticipated or half-conceived idea. 

Both handsome, and in their very spring of life, their features, 
figures, and micn, showed all that a statuary might stck for 
the chaste expression of that blent character; yet the girl, 
though nearly three years younger than her Jover, approached 
nearer to perfect form; she wore her first firm roundness of 
womanly charms and fascination, whi!c he was not, proportion- 
ae so square and muscular—in fact, so manly, 

oung in their blossom of youth, of mind and body, of heart 
and passion, good, pure, gifted, and loving, trusting and happ 
in cach other, arm and arm, and their thoughts and cyes still 
glowing with the topic they had heen engaged in, lovelily did 
they now enter the presence of Maria and her friend. In this 
first and happiest time of power to bless and to be blest, wh 
does the backwardness of reason, or the frown of the world, 
forbid the interchange of such affection?—We plead not for 
oursclves; for, alas! we have passed out of the fairy circle of 
youth, even while it was drawn around us; enthusiasm, love, 
the shrined image of beauty, and the dream, so much better 
than the reality of happiness, have departed from us; with 
locks scarce silycred, we tread, hy necessitous anticipation, the 
crisp paths of old age; all that youth vas, or is, or may be, 
we think of as of a sound half forgotten and never fully distin- 
cuished. No, we plead not for ourselves but for the fair, the 

eshly young, and the joyous and generous of our especies, 

may we not ask,—why should enjoyment entail bitterness, 
and yielding to their own pure hearts be a curse, and this 
beautiful earth be not enjoyed, but dreaded like the walls of 
u prison or the voice of a keeper? It is so, it must be so; but 
Ww Y should it be right? 

nna, entering suddenly, and without knowing that Morti- 
mer had arrived, almost screamed out when she saw him, and 
with a——‘‘ Mortimer! our dear brother, welcome!”—yan to him 
and offered her cheek, now rapt in the warm blush that told 
of its having just come from the heart. 

But Morimer, not content with the permitted favour, in- 
aie a soldier's salutation on the very lipa of his fair sister: 


"Are you quite as well and happy as when I left you, m 
8g eye real he bse ah motioning his head, though 
‘without looking, towards ham ;—“ what !__this our Anna ? 
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—an where is the shadow of a girl T left behind me? Why, 
child, you were then of no more weaning or consistency than 
«long drawn sigh; a thread-paper, stuffed with sighs, might 
have stood for you; and now comes out a divine and awful 
creature of flesh and blood —a little carthly divinity,—and 
gainsay it who dares!"—-and he repeated his freedom, making 
it a case of necessity that Anna should now frown a little, as, 
by a rd@pid glance, such as women only know how to give, she 
raw ‘T'resham's cye kindling. ‘‘Captain Mortimer, you shall 
how, and apologize for this, to our new brother, Mr. Tresham,” 
sail Maria, advancing with Tresham by the hand. 

“T shall be prond of vour friendship. sir,” Mortimer began. 
also advancing; but he had not taken many steps when he 
suddenly started back, and with a slight contraction of brow, 
and distention of eye, stared in silence on Tresham. 

The student returned his stare in utter astonishment, that 
soon began to change into displeasure; Maria looked on in 
amazement too, Anna in terror; she grew deadly pale, and 
drawing Maria aside —‘ Good God, sister!" she whispered, 
“what is the inatter with hin? Why does he look so on 
Harry ?—They never met. before—it is impossible!" 

Mariv’s answer was interrupted by Mortimer, who, reeover- 
ing himself, walked fully up to Tresham, and holding out his 
hand said— Excuse mea, Mr. Tresham; but—I—I was struck 
with your likancss to a person | before saw—in fact an old 
frrend—we should be brothers, sir.” 

‘Tt shall be my stu@y to merit the name, Captain Morti- 
mer;” and Trosham gave his hand, but, to a nice observer, 
not perfectly satiatied with Mortimer’s explanation. The gen- 
tlemen conversed, however, freely together. 

‘You have heard him account for it, mv love,” Maria now 
answered, still in an aside to Anna—“ for Heaven's sake what 
could vou think ?—do not, dearest Anna, allow every commor 
occurrence to fret and disturb you.” 

‘You will charitably excuse, brother Treslam, my want of 
ceremony with our sweet sister, here,” Mortimer went on ;— 
‘“f know it is not to be learned from looks; but, after the 
camp and the march, and all the rest, you have no ides how a 
poor fellow’s heart opens to his fellow-creatures; how it thirsts 
and hungers after any one that loves it; and 1 know Iam a 
hrother ta Anna,” he continued, now gently taking her hand 
like a brother indeed. 

This speech brought him off well, and the young party passed 
some delightful time together, uutit Mortimer, with many 
rearets, mentioned a necessity for keeping an appointment on 
particular business, which, he said, must a him even of 
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the pleasure of returning to his friends that night. All heard 
this with expressions of sorrow, and, after he had taken Icave 
of Tresham in a friendly inanner, Mortimer retired, accompa- 
nied to the door by Maria. ° 

Anna and Tresham stood for some time silent, both enga- 
ged, perhaps, with the same thougbt; but of the two Anna 
seemed most agitated. At last, as if starting from (he inward 
touch of something very disagreeable, she laid her hgnd on 
Tresham's arms, and, looking down, pronounced is name. 

“My love?” Tresham said, aemuily too, and in an anxious 
tone and gesture. 

“You noticed Mortimer’s start when le saw you?”—Anna 
asked. 

Why—seareely—vet I notiecd it,” Tresham replied, will- 
ing to reHeve the distress lie saw his mistress feel, but from 
which he was not himself free. 

‘Could you have ever inct before ?”—she restined, fixing 
Ler bright, mysterious eyes on his. 

“To my mind no; excepting, perhaps, in the awful inter- 
changes of dreams, which I believe I have satisfactorily un- 
veiled to you. 

“But he explained it,” Anna continued, afraid of, rather 
than satisfied with, the entangling solution of her lover, and 
cagerly adopting a more homelv one: “did he not?" 

‘He did,” replied Tresham, but with litle earnestness. 

Satisfactorily, yoo think!” urged Anna. 

“Why, perhaps so;” another pause, asain broken by Anna, 
ensued. 

**Tresham, that superstition of the Fetch, about which we 
talked so much while approaching the house, Interests me 
beyond expression. Jet me hear more exactly the popular 
account you have received of it.” 

‘Thus, Anna:—Of some persons appointed to die, a double 
or counterpart becomes visible, before bis or her death, at a 
time and place where the original could not by possibility ap- 
pear. Is this your Kilkenny erecd ?” 

‘Exactly; with the addition that the Fetch or double must, 
to msure the death of the reality, be seen in the night or even- 
ing.” 

‘‘And now I remember taat, also;" Tresham paused a mo- 
ment, then with a deep an added— 

«* T have some melancholy authority for the truth of Fetches.” 

“You alarm me, Harry; Ict me hear what you mean; but 
sce——your servant.” 

_ They had gained, purposing to walk in thy garden till dinner, 
the bottom of the staircase, and in the corner of the half now 
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st a low round Jump of a man, who with hat in hand, and his 
large heavy eyes bent on the eround, stood mutionless, silent, 
and inexplicable. : 

“Weil, Larry?” said Treshim to this porson. 

Yes, sir,” replied the man. 

“Yes to what, you goose?” 

“We dre well, thank God an’ you, sir.” 

*Phé, pho—do yon seck me?” 

“No then,” answered the servant, aravely. 

“And what, then?” his master asked, impatiently. 

“Sure we find you, Masther Harry,” was the reply, still 
without any appearance of jest, whatever might be the intention. 

‘And for what purpose do you find me?” 

“None in the world afther all, I'm thinkin’.” 

‘‘No!” repeated Tresham, smiliny, as he recollected his man's 
unaccountable humour, 

«No, in throth; I came here to bid you come home to your 
inke, an’ that’s to no purpose, Grod help me that lives to see 
id; if you did come, you wouldn’t read it to any purpose; an’ 
if you did, sure the class-hour is past an’ gone, an’ so it ‘ud he 
read to no purpose.” 

“Tdiot! did I not charge you, over and over, to warn me of 
the class-hour?” 

‘An’ sure myself charged her, over and over.” 

“Her! what is the cause of your negligence, sirrah?” 

‘“Mrs. Catty, sir. I comes, an hour ago, to Mrs. Caity, 
in the kitchen, ‘an’ Bfirs. Catty, my darlin’,” says myself. 
‘warn my masther o’ the hour ;’ ‘will you taste a bit 0° toasted 
cheese, Larry?’ says she; ‘warn him, for the love o” rod,’ says 
I; ‘a dhrop o’ the right kind,’ says she; ‘warn——” 

“Ass!” interrupted Tresham, seriously displeased ;_ then 
turning to Anna—‘ My dearest love, we must part that I may 
look after this disagreeable blunder; you know him and what 
a life I live with him; faithful and attached indeed he is, and 
for that reason, as I belicve I before told you, forced on me as 
my attendant and pest, wherever I go, by the anxious love of 
my dear mother. But look at him—is he like anything in 
creation ?—and then I am quite at a loss how to treat hin. 
Sometimes, if not always, he seems to be a hard-grown boy, 
and if I were sure of this, I could control the fellow; but in 
my conscience I suspect he is rather an elderly person, old 
enough to be my father; and under this apprehension one can? 
not—in fact, I do not know what to do in the matter. But 
farewell, my dear Anna. You, sir, follow me to college.” 

“The evening, Harry; you will certainly keep your even- 
ing’s appointment,” said Anna. 
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‘True as the dial’s hand”—and the lovers parted, Tresham 

ing out at the door, and Anna returning up stairs. But 
ans remained stationary, in the darkened corner of the hall, 
his hat still in his hand, and his eyes buried in the floor. 

After a considerable pause, he muttered, however, taking up 
the last word his master had addressed to him, and which, not- 
withstanding some lapse of time, fretted his ear— + 

‘«‘Ass!__how so then! Because I toasted cheese wil a wo- 
man, an’ missed the class-hour. Ay: who missed it at the 
same prisent time? One that called me ass; my own masther. 
Well a-vich, an’ how did himself miss it, too? Troth, I could 
tell him, if he put me to id;” and his hat was now {fixed on, 
and he moved heavily and awkwardly towards the door, when 
a female voice cautiously pronounced—‘‘ Larry! Larry !— 
and Larry graciously turned with— 

“Ts id yourself, agin, Mrs. Catty ? 

‘That's a bitther salutation, only you're a bit too friendly 
to mane it, Larry,” said Mrs. Catty, Kitty or Catherine, ad- 
vancing to his side; ‘‘ Mrs. ——— to a Kilkenny Jass isn't the 
hoighth o’ good manners, Larry; you had that in Munsther.” 

“Ay, faith, then, an’ my first wife along wid it, Catty,” he 
said, in the words of an unmeasured lic, invented at the mo- 
ment, to serve, his crabbed humour. 

‘‘Plain Catty is betther, among friends,” resumed his com- 
anion; “only Kitty, or Kate, or, for the matther o’ that, 
atherine, sounds my name a little genteeler. The poor wo- 

man! an’ she died?" 

‘An’ I was left a dissolute poor boy,” said Larry, recollect- 
ing. only to misuse it, one of many words he had endeavoured 
to imitate during his attendance on his master. 

‘“‘Och!" Mrs. Catherine exclainied, putting her cross-barred 
check apron to her eyes. 

‘Don't take on, Catty; don’t take on; it was a change for 
the good o’ both of us; I’m resigned.” 

‘*Och, she was a blessed woman wid the likes o’ you,” still 
sobbed Mrs. Catherine. 

‘‘An’ go I often told her,” said the valet. 

‘*‘Musha, then, is id the happiest state, entirely, Larry?” 
altering her voice into a tone of simple interest. 

‘“‘ Why, faith, d’ye see me, Catherine, as I often said in re- 
gard o’ that, a bachelor can only be well enough by himself, 
while two people may go wrong together.” 

' “ Avoch, an’a thrue sayin’ ;— you'll be lookin’ afther your 
heaven on earth again, ” 

“ Just as a wise child afther his cake, Kitty—anywhere bud 
among the coals,” he added, indistinctly. 
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“You're a vartuous boy, Larrys; an,’ thongh Tsay it, a 
patthern in these uncivil times, But we knew you love your 
maather, too well to Jave him: this was half remark, half 


uery. 

: “Dye hear her now?” askedl Larry of himeelf; then aloud, 
“T love my masther, Catty; but, if ia docsn’t mend, let God 
help him to another man.” 

Lort save us! if ever I thonght he was so bad.” 

**T said nothin’ bad ahout him, Mrs. ; that is, Kitty, 
Mis# Catherine, I mane; bud his visiters, Catty—look down 
on us an’ keep us!—they’re too much for tho likes o’ me; if 
forgive us our sins!—he isn't one o’ them, his own self, Catty, 
a-roon.” During this speech Larry took off his hat and raised 
his eyes, his face and action expressing, or well affecting, much 
mysterious trepidation. 

‘*Musha, then Larry, a-gra, don't go frighten us i sich a 
manner,” said Mra. Catherine, drawing nearer; ‘what do you 
mane, at all at all?” 

“Why, then, I'll tell you,” he resumed, imitating or sharing 
the carnestness of his friend: ‘gettin’ wages, as far from me 
he id to say T do not get, to act the part of a Christhen sarvant- 
hoy, hy him, little ‘ud niveelf care, Catty, how many fellow- 
creatures like me Masther Harry ‘ud have about him; bud, 
d'ye see me, it’s another thing when, afther sendin’ me off for 
in night, he calls down—or up—had end to me if I knows 
which—” 

‘Och, spake out, Larry, darlin’, spake out, and look stout 
like n man, or I'll dhrop stone dead afore you!” interrupted 
Mrs, Catherine, pressing still closer, and stretching, perhaps, 
even her fears too far, 25 warrant for the familiarity of hie 
manner:—‘‘did ever you lay your eyes on ‘em a-vich?” 

‘‘No, Catty, but I hard them, often and often.” 

“Who? what?"—an’ she locked an arm in Larry's. 

-“Outside iv his door, T hard him whisperin'’ wid ‘em, an’ 
callin’ to ’em, at the dead hour o’ the night, Catty; an’ some- 
times he unlocks it, Catty, an’ creeps out to take an airin’ wid 
‘em in the lawn; an‘ what's that?” 

The autumn evening had just begin to set in, and the ever- 
gloomy old hall in which they stood grew deeper with shadow, 
while Larry, thus interrupting himself, pointed to its extreme 
end. Mrs. Catherine screamed with terror, yet under her 
breath, and in an agony half feizned half real whisper 
Paige yourself, Larry, honey!— look, and tell me if it's 

ere |" 

"Not now, I think ; that is, T hope, an’ pray God,” he said, 
playing with the nervousness which, to say the troth, he had 
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grounilessly excited, purely for the purpose of freeing himself 
of Mra. Catherine's close and unwelcome approaches; ‘‘and, 
as I was for tellin’ you, Catty agra: there was one nicht T left 
him in bed, sick enough to stay there, an to keep him from 
roamin’ about, an eullogin’ wid ‘em, to his no great cond, my 
self just locked his door, an’ put the kay in my pocket: well, 
a-roon, down I went, by myself, on the road to my own bed, 
down, down all the crooked staircases; when just at fhe bot- 
tom o’ the very last flight—the Lord keep us an’ save us!— 
what d'ye think I saw standin’ afore me?” 

‘Your masther, Larry!" whispered Mrs. Catherine. 

Or somethin’ very like him,” answered Larry; ‘bud see, 
agin—just turn your head the laste bit rownd.” 

“Och! ah! T daar’nt!” hiding her head and mob-cap in 
Larry's bosom. 

‘““Phonomon-dianul!—my name isn’t Larry, if his own white 
face—or one that the divil makes as near to it as an ere to an 
erg—may I dic in sin, if I don’t see it lookin’ at us from behind 
the ould clock that ticks so dushmal. I know; T didn’t follow 
him home in time, an’ this is his other, cum to send me packin’ 
to himself. Och, murther! [ll get my fairin’ betuxt ‘em! 
and Larry at last disengaged himself from Mrs. Catherine's 
embraces, and broke into the street, while she trnndled down 
stairs to her kitchen. 


CHAPTER IVT. 


TmMEDIATELY after dinoor Anna retired, alone, to the drawing. 
ream, and in about half an honr was followed by Maria, who, 
on entering the apartment, found her deeply engaged in the 
perusal of a manuscript essny she had got foam Tresham, and 
of the nature of which the elder sister was aware. 

Evening brought on her increased shadows, yet, by what 
light was still afforded, Anna with some difficulty continued 
to read. Maria proposed to have candles, but her sister 
rather carnestly objected. ‘‘I have much reliance,” she said, 
‘ton the doctrine of coincidences and sympathies; and in this 
dim twilight I can, perhaps, better appreciate the subject of 
my present stady: at least I feel I can.” She resumed ker 

ng, and Maria, taking up a volume that Jay near her 
sat down with her young sister m the recess of the old-fashioned 
window, and for some time also endeavoured to read. 

But at last, sinartly shutting the book, and laying it upon 
her knee, she protested agninst any further effort, and arain 
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admonished Anna to call for lights, or clse prepare for their 
intended evening walk with Tresham. The phen in rather 
un inipatient tone, replicd— 

“We-nced not expect Harry this halt hour, sister; and do let 
me get through this most Interesting part without interrup- 
tion.” 

I suppose I must or should ask your pardon, Anna; but I 
thoughtean elder sister might have said so much without being 
accused of interruption ; whether or no, I shall venture to say 
more, by expressing my entire dislike of your spending your 
time over such a jubject as that now in your hands.” 

“Sister!” Anna replied, in a tone of surprise and chagrin, — 
‘‘but [am sure if you thought of what you were then going 
to say, you would not have <aid it; this is an cssay, Maria, 
written by Tarry’Tresham; [shall add nothing clse; surely 
that is enough to show you the severity of your remark, and to 
warrant me in not quite recollecting it. Pray read your own 
volume, and, while delighted with its wonderful passages do, 
not envy me a higher pleasure.” 

‘Tt is now too late to take advantage of your adviee; so I 
will, instead, try to say a word in answer to your speech. 
Don’t you think it sometimes happens, Anna, that where affec- 
‘tion, and talent, and virtue, join to avoid giving pain or doing 
harm to a beloved object, weakness or mfatuation of mind 
inflict the blow ?—and let me say that, although Harry Tresham 
is the very last man I could suspect of intention to lead you 
astray, I am not so sure of his ability always to turn your young 
thoughts into a proper path, or, if they should wander, to 
cuide them from an improper one. Vray, my dear sister, 

ear me out. I do not wish to hazard a word in defence of 
the poor volume I took up; it is only a popular novel, that 
does not even pretend to help our serious moments, or to form 
our principles, or wed us to theories; yet, God knows, I had 
rather have you make such books the only reading of your 
life, than see you for one hour disturbing your delicate mind 
with the strange visions contatned in that manuscript.” 

‘‘T will take it for granted, sister, it isnot your meaning to be 
cruel, or—offensive with me—” 

‘‘Anna, Anna, you should be sure of that,” interrupted 
Maria, tears, which her sister did not see, rolling down her 
sheeks, although her voice was but little affected. 

“Well, sistor, I am sure; yet, indeed, I must say your 
vords are more—are less kind and good to me than ever they 
vere. You call Harry weak and infatuated—excuse me in 
urn, fer I will go on;—but the truth is, Maria, we ever try 
> bring down in others what we do not understand in them 
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nor possess in ourselves; and, therefore, why should I wonder 
to hear you speak hard of him, or of the studies he recom- 
mends to me? As to your own fine book, I say aguin, you 
are free to admire it, and as much for the giver's sake too as 
you like, if you will only let me read and value this essay for 
the same reason.” ° 

‘Mortimer, who at his last parting gave me the peor novel 
you spoke of, it is not a school philosopher, Anna; but he is 
still an educated gentleman of mature taste and understand- 
ing.” 

“T have made no comparisons—I wish to make none, Maria; 
and perhaps you ought to be just as indifferent as I am to du 
so,” interrupted Anna, her love, her vanity, and her enthu- 
siasm taking fire at this turn in the conversation. 

“Perhaps,” Maria rejoined; ** hut be that as it may, Anna, 
Iet me now assist you to put up those braids which the last 
toss of your head has shaken about you; stoop forward a little, 
my love; for, after all, our Harry must not find his favourite 
style of hair nevlected; come;”—and Maria was proceeding 
in her sisterly task, when Anna, with some ungentle and 
indeed unusual briskness of manner, tussed back her head 
more violently than ever, and saying, ‘Thank you, thank you 
very much, sister, but I can use my hands, at least,” began 
to twist and re-twist, and pile up her fine hair with great ra- 
pidity, and into most uncouth forms and coilings; continuing, 
after 1 moment's pause, to speak in a gharp and quick voice— 

“But, Maria, since we have ce on Captain Mortimer’s 
name, may I inquire if, before he left the aise to-day, he 
thought proper to explain to you his strange manner when he 
was presented to Harry Tresham?” 

‘We have never since spoken on the trifling matter,” Maria 
replied, still calmly; ‘nor do I care to trouble him farther 
about it.” This last assertion was, however, a little over- 
strained, as Maria really purposed to interrogate her lover on 
the subject. . 

‘You might ask the gentleman, to oblige me, I think,” said 
Anna, In increasing coldness. 

“To oblige my sister in her slightest wish, I would anxiously 
do anything,” resumed Maria; ‘but one word, dear Anna, on 
a charge you have just made. You say I am ignorant of the 
matter you hold in your hands, if not incapable of under- 
standing it. Let me inform you that since you got the inanu- 
script from Harry, and while it lay on the table in this 
drawing-room, I attentively read it; and not uowarrantably 
either, though you look at me so, for you may recollect you 
said as much as that I might take that freedom. I read it. 
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Anus, and perhaps understood it too; and it is from this 
knowledge of its nature and tendency I now speak.” 

‘Tn the first place, then.” rejoined Anna, with vehemence, 
“‘you think me the child that must not be allowed to share the 
strong food that is harmless to u more womanly appctite; else 
why forbid me the consideration of this very essay you have 
yourself perused ?—and next Iet me ask you, sister, from what 
particullr passage you judge the manuscript to be improper 
or dangerous?” 

“Taking up your last word, in preference, I do not hesitate 
to say that the whole is dangerous.” 

. General assertions prove nothing, sister; you ought to be 
aware of that,” said the young logician, playing off some airs 
of superiority; ‘and, since you have so attentively gone 
throwzh the whole, you can surely afford to be more particular.” 

“‘T adinit I am no casuist, Anua, and you will not therefore 
expect from me a very correct method, nor, indeed, the good 
words you use with such easc to yourself; yet I can point out 
a particular passage. The object of the entire paper is to 
pes the ro-appearance on earth of the dead; and history, 

iography, and anecdote—nay, scripture itself—are all quoted 
to support the now childish belicf. But the essayist, having 
to get over one unplausible commonplace, namely, the rare 
occurrence at present of’ his supernatural visitations, has re- 
course to a theory of his own; he supposes—” 

** That the visitation does not cease, although we are blind 
to it,” interrupted Anna, in a deep whisper, suddenly bending 
forward and catching her sister's arm—‘“ that thev come and 
vo, over and around us, and are with us and present to us in 
our blindness—that the air, and the shacows of the air, and 
the recesses, and the depths of spacc, teem with the busy and 
mysterious denizens of another world—while to the eyes, made 
dim by the gross mind of our latter days, there has ceased to 
be given the secing power of the days that are gone; though, 
if the primitive spirit could be reinstated within—and there 
is a way, sister, to bring that to pass—it would see, and hear, 
and understand, in a total freedom from vulgar fear, and in 
the wonder of knowledge only, such signs and whispers of the 
to come as myst redeem us out of the bondage of mere human 
speculation, and elevate man’s soul, even while pent up in man’s 
body, to the intelligence of angels.” 

Anna's enthusiasm had fully escaped during this piece of 
oratory, which, delivered as it was in a voice and manner of 
the strangest energy. while her jetty eyes flashed through the 
twilight, so much affected the rational calmness of ‘the 
as for a moment to surprise and make her silent; and in the 
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pause Auna tridmphantly resumed, by doking—**And now, 
sister, show me the dancer of this.” 

“It is easily done, answered Maria, successfully rallying 
her spirits; aud she was abuut to continue, when thelr younger 
sister, Bessy, accompanied by three of her playmates and 
cousing, entered the apartment, all inquiring why, Tresham 
was 60 long absent; for he had made himoelf’ a great favourite 
with the juniors of the family, by his gentleness of Thanuers 
and the wondrous anecdotes a readily told for their amuse- 
ment. 

This interruption reminded Anna of the lateness of the hour; 
and, sending the children for their walking attire, the sisters 
agreed to suspend, till another opportunity, their unfinished 
argument, for they made no question but Tresham would be 
with them in a moment; and their difftrence of opinion, and 
any little bitterness it might have drawn forth, were now more 
than forgotten in the sweet kiss, and the swecter tears, inter- 
changed between them; Anna, after a moment's reflection, 
becoming the first to negocitte a penitent, loving, and un- 
qualified peace. Of the imuicdiate point at issue, indeed no- 

ing was said; but it was acceded by the one that Harry 
Tresham was an amiable yuung person, of uncommon genius; 
and by the other, that Mortinier was a finished gentlemen, a 
worthy soul, and a gallant captain. 

The children returned with hats, searfs, and shawls, and the 
sisters assisted each other, in the scanty light, to adjust their 
habiliments. Then all sat down, anxtously expecting to hear, 
at every moment, ‘Treshain’s knock below. 

But some time escaped without his apprarauce; and, at firet, 
Anna was surprised, and very much surprised ; then she thought 
it unkind of Tresham, and very guland; aud at last, and when 
ucarly an hour bad elapsed, she grew angry aud fidgetty. 

“Tt is now so much past the time that 1 wm sure fe will not 
come,” said she, turning to Maria. 

‘*Ho appointed to come?” asked her sister. 

“It was his own particular appointment; and yet to leave 
me waiting for him, without a line, a word of apology, when 
le knows I wait for him and expect our evening walk—he 
1,cver did s0 before—and is it kindly donc, now, sister?” 

“Tt is not well, indeed, if he cannot well explain it.” 

‘Oh, Harry Treaham has got another lady to love, that’s 
the whole of it,” said Bessy, ; 

“Fie, Bessy, my love,” said Maria; ‘you should nat let 
your spirits teach you to say such strange things.” 

‘But I'm sure of it,” re-urged Be«sy—“* because sister Anna 
horeclf told me that gentlemen never stay away from the 
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sand they love first, until they begin to love another better; 
and, besides, I heard you say to her, when Harry first came 
to the house, that you feared he was too young and romancing 
to love ei and in earnest. But I'll blab no more about it, if 
Anna finishes for me, and Mary, and Patty,.and little Kate, 
here, the¢errible story she began for us last night.” 

‘Where did I stop, Bessy?” asked Anna, willing to forget 
her disappointment in a theme always fascinating to her. 

‘Just where the spirit of the woman's husband appeared to 
her, twenty years after he was murdered, and in the very bed- 
room, a hun miles from their own home,” answered Bessy, 
under her breath, and moving, with her young companions, 
nearer to the elder sisters. 

‘“Well,” Anna resumed; ‘‘the shade told her to have a 
certain il in the inn-yard dug up, and there she should find 
the skull, with the hole in the right temple, made by the hand 
that killed him; and to get a certain chest broken open in the 
very house where she then slept, and there she should find the 
= she had herself given him on the unhappy morning of his 

parture.” 

“Oh, ’tis frichtful!” whispered the child, whose merry laugh 
was now silenced, as with her playmates she cringed closer to 
the speaker. The room they sat in was unusually spacious, 
and unusually gloomy too, as from the whim or bad taste of 
its original proprietor the walls were divided into oblongs, 
covered with the raven-black marble for which the quarries 
adjacent to Kilkenny are celcbrated. In the middle of the 
wall, at the remote end, a door led into an inner apartment; 
and this was now open, giving an uncomfortable fecling of 
desolate space, and admitting, through a window at the back 
of the house, the pale and visionary rays of the rising moon, 
which, intercepted and disturbed by the fluttering tops of troes 
that shot up to a level with the window, crept over the floor 
within, in a kind of self-animated motion. Aftcr the child's 
last words a general pause ensuad, and, in a hush like death, 
all seemed to heaken to the conclusion of the tale; the 
tick of the old clock on the landing-place, and the asthmatic 
breathings of a dog that slumbered on a mat at the near door, 
becoming, in the silence, painfully distinct: while by ures 
of hand and foot, the terrified children directed other's 
attention to remote of the room, where fancy had pic- 
tured some hideous chimera. 

‘‘Did she obey him, Anna?” at last resumed Bessy, in a 
voice that would have been inaudible but for the intense 
silence. 
“She did, and the skull and purse were found,” answered 
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Anna, now not. able to excrt her own voice beyond a murmur; 
‘‘and the next night, as she sat alone and expecting him in 
her chamber —that very samv chamber—and by the beams 
of a late moon, the woman thought she saw— 

‘‘Oh, stop, sister, stop, or come out of this large place!” 
interrupted Bessy. . 

“Do, Anna, forbear, and let us go down to the paslour— 
or I shall myself go for lights”’—said Maria, who, in spite of 
herself, an to feel nervous, and was anxious to break the 
gathering illusion. 

**No, ia, let us be as we are,” rejoined Annas and then 
continued, not observing that Maria’ had gone out, through 
the near door—-‘‘I love this creeping gloom, though it chills 
me. The moon rises abroad in mist;—and see! almost the 
very effect I was describing :—look through that door into tho 
other apartment ;—accidental folds of drapery, and other com- 
mon forms, seem to get horrid motion—cloudy masses curl 
through the corners—the darkness itself becomes instinct with 
life, as if the awful dead were there, listening, in gratified 
silence, to the tales of their own wondrous agency—as if ono 
of them was this moment moving towards us!” 

Another short pause of unmixed dread succeeded ; and, while 
the little hearts of the hearers throbbed in their bosoms, the 
door through which Maria had passed again slowly opened— 
then there was shrieking and clinging to each other!—But 
Tresham quictly entered to give re-asgurance to the agitated 
group. 

heen did not rise to bid him welcome, for she was pettish 
at his breach of appointment, and her pride expected an 
apology before it would allow her affection to speak out. 
Her lover had slowly walked towards her and sat down by 
her side, and she waited and panted for his explanation. But 
none was offered. Not a word was spoken. The offended 
girl grew doubly hurt, and turned her head to look out at the 
window. Still he spoke not, nay moved not, but there sat, 
wordless and muotionless like a stony image of himself. 

The younger part of the company regarded this scene, first 
with interest, then with astonishment, then with superstitions 
misgivings, and at last with terror. ‘[he attachment of the 
lovers was no secret to them, and all stared in wonder to see 
such a meeting between two who had never so met before; and 
soon paso frenzy of their sant bese oe = 
scene with, perhaps, not unappropriate horrors. ey loo 
close ito each other's eyes, pressed each other’s hands, and, 
if they daved venture a whispor, it was only to remark how 
pale und paler he grew; how deeply his eye burned, and hew 
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unusually dark was his drapery. At length, Bessy either 
more courageous or more terror-stricken than the rest, and 
snatchiag eneryy from her very terrors, exclaimed,—** Speak 
—speak.  Uarry Tyeshum!—My God! why do you not 
speak, sir?” 

The words died away through the lofty apartanents, but no 
answetgwas returned. Another pause followed; the children 
cringed in a knot together, and wrapped and wrung their 
havds and aruis sruund each other; then, after a moment, and 
asif by mutual consent, though no words had preceded the 
action, they slid suitly from their chairs, and, keeping their 
looks riveted on Tresham, crept by him, until they gained the 
door, and then rushed wildly through it 

Anna was left alone with her anaccountable lover, and still 
she would not speak, though something moze than offended 
pride now kept her silent. She had participated the shucking 
funcy of the children—she feared it was not her lover who sat 
beside her. All their former discourses —all ber cherished 
legends—the hour—the durkucss—the predisposition of her 
mind—the tomb-like silence, only alive with the echoed pul- 
sition of her own heart—everything added to the horrible 
vonivetion. 

She controlled her own respiration; she stretched the very 
nerves of her cars to hear him breathe; but she could not 
detect even that faint indication uf humanity; one flutter— 

‘one eatch of bis breath would have been rapture—would have 
flang her inte his arm$—but it came not! 

Amid all the whirl of her feelings Auna was, however, able 
to ask herself if it could be a trick that Tresham was practisin 
upon her. She recollected their conversation of the day, anc 
fur an instant thought it probable; und a recurrence, In the 
same breath, to her first cause of quarrel with her mattcntive 
lover, caine with still more effect to Anua’s relief, who was 
yet sufficiently the woman to master even her consternation 

y hor vanity; or, perhaps, she wished to apsume an uncon- 
aciousness of real emotion, as the best means to escape the 
influence of the being who cauzed it. 

“So, Mr. Tresham!” at last she cried out—‘‘so, sir—you 
come here after your breach of appointment with me, to 
frighten the children of the family, and myself among the 
number !"-She paused for an auswer: none came; and, slowly 
rising, ehe oontinued—“‘making mo ridiculous to them, and 
ungraciously withholding the explanation you know to be due 
to my love and confidence.” 

Again she stopped, and only heard the repetition of her own 
wards by the echoes around her. She dared advance a step 
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—but ‘she bad to pass him; and her voice at leaet must bear 
her company—‘ then, sir, if such silly and insulting silence 
is your humour, excuse me if—if I leave you to——enjoy it!" 

uring the pause we have indicated in the latter par€ of the 
sentence, Anna swept by him, like a breeze, towards the 
remote door; as she approached it, he moved!—and this, als 
though a moment before it had been the assurance sh® gasped 
for, now made her delirious with terror ;—she plunga@l inte 
the inner room—looked behind her—he was at her back !— 
The door closed on them; and, in the outward apartment 
they had left, Maria, who had just then returned with a 
servant bearing lights, heard a heavy fill ands scrcain; aud 
then all was silent. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue same night, Tresham’s servant, Lary, was aroused, by 
a great knocking, from a deep cep into which he had fallen 
on a sofa in his master’s chamber. Upon the first appearance 
of this person, we could not say of him as much as be deserves; 
but while now asleep, and before the knocking has called bin 
into active re-existence, we shall make him and the reader 
better acquainted. 

It would wrong many species of what are called the lower 
auimals of the carth to give Larry equglly with them the in- 
stinctive cunning by which alone he walked his path of’ life; 
yet, if nature had not allowed him enough of this attribute tu 
make him a rogue at once, she certainly had allowed him 
enough to make himself one at his leisure; and, perhaps, with 
the exception of pocket-picking and petty larceny, he was not 
the lazy steward to hide his talent underground, Even our 
exception may be disputed on the faith of certain anecdotes of 
Larry's conduct abroad, of which bis master made no secret. 
Now and then, while sojourning in France and Italy, Tresham 
had given entertaininents to some polite friends, and it was 
Larry's business, as well as his pride and glory, to see the 
table ‘‘furnished forth,” for the honour of “‘ould Ireland and 
the young masther,” us gaily as the tables of those at which 
they had been gucsts. reshatn's travelling plate-chest was 
not, however, equal to Larry's ambition; that is so far aa he 
allowed himself to canvass the matter. Tresham was of tha 
same opinion; and sonie surprise therefore crossed his mind 
to see, on banqueting occasions in his lodgings, and just when 
his friends were about to sit down, various fine pieces of table 
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equipage, of which he could not recollect he had befure been 
master, On the first’ or second occasion of his surprise, 
Tresham, supposing he must have miscalculated the extent ot 
his own riches, said nothing ; when new provocations to wonder 
appeared, however, he ventured some inquiries that were only 
carelessly answered ; till, at last, startled by the appearance of 
a still new and massive piece of plate, in which part of the 
dessert was served up, and which he was quite sure did not 
belong to him, he turned to Larry, who stood at onc side, 
rubbing his hands, and gravely cycing his master, and asked, 
‘*Where did you get this, Larry?” but the sole reply was, while 
the man gave a kind of soldier’s salute, by turning out the 
alm of his hand over his forehcad—‘ Up the counthry, your 
onour.” 

If any doubt existed, notwithstanding, of Larry’s honesty, 
none could exist that he possessed, to a pitch of excellence, 
the inventive talent. Others might boast of having never told 
a lie; it was his peculiarity that, to the best of his knowledge, 
he had never told truth; certainly he had never yet told the 
whole truth; and from consistent use, since his infancy, of this 
warincss of disposition, it now arrived that, even if he had 
wished, he could not tell it. Cunning, and a liar, and perhaps 
a thief, it might seem to follow that he was an immoral 
character; but this would be rather an uncharitable deduction: 
Larry told lies, not from a vicious love of falschood, but from 
the pleasure it gave, or the advantages he thought it might 
yield; he was cunning’ because he had no other mental faculty 
to exercise, because of reason, in the true meaning of the 
word, he had not a jot: so that, when he was not cunning, he 
was nothing beyond a mis-shapen mass of inert clay; and when 
he filched, it was only as the fox throws a goose over his back, 
without ever breaking the commandments. 

Some, indeed, conceived that he was an accountable agent, 
inasmuch as he possessed, above the regular quadruped, glim- 
mering notions of another world; but these notions existed in 
one shape only in Larry's mind, namely, a jealousy and fear 
of that world’s undue interference in the concerns of this; 
and here was the puzzle of his character—how he could be 
very cunning and very credulous appearing, at first “ 
anomalous. To those who knew the history of his early life, 
and who had any experience of the inveteracy of early im 
sions, this seeming contradiction, however, soon vanishec 
Under the immediate tutelage of his mother, in whose cabm 
Tresham, when a sickly child. had also received the elements 
of his present absurdity, Larry, from his cradle, was a firm 
bel’ever in supernatural agency ; nor could the maturity of 
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his natural talent, nor yet his knowledge of the world, remove 

rejudices thus unconsciously formed and deeply stamped. 

he only way in which his cunning operated, in this case, was 
to enable him occasionally to assume an apparent indifference 
of the terrors that ruled him, or to enjoy the terrors of others, 
or even to increase them, by exaggerating his own, some proof 
of which we have already seen in his conversation with Mrs. 
Catherine. But for this he suffered well when he wa#alone. 
Like philosophers who sneer at misfortune in books, but who 
almost invariably cringe to it in their parlours or garrets, 
Larry before others strove to banter with his tyrants, but to 
himself and to his pillow admitted, in utter fear and trembling 
the very great chance of a visitation. 

Such finesse was partly the result of his travels, that in 
other respects scarcely improved him. Laughed at for his 
folly, wherever he went, he had fortified himself against un- 
necessary humiliation ; and the world thus taught him to trifle 
with his mortal fears, in the same way that it teaches other 
ingenious young persons to trifle with the good principles they 
sometimes bring into it. And here we should mention lesser 
points of character that the wholesome ridicule of his fellows, 

varticularly during his residence in England, had fixed in him, 

arry began his travels the most broad-spoken and_long- 
winded of Irishmen ; but, shouted at for his brogue and idiom, 
even more unmercifully than for his superstition, he admitted 
—from the shyness of anything national that invariably 
attaches to the vulgar of his country—the justice of the 
rebuke, and did all in his power to benefit by it; assisted by 
his cunning, and his watchfulness of himself and others, he 
spoke less and listened more ; retrenched his rich expressions 
and roundabout ; aped the words of his hetters ; tried pithiness 
and briskness now and then; and grafting everything on his 
still predominant brogue, at last partially succeeded in proving 
to the world that there moves not on its surface so ridiculous 
a creature, when not of the first class, as o travelled and im- 
proved Irishman. 

Strange, after all this, that he had a strange liking for his 
master: he would himself call it ‘a hankering regard ;” but he 
had. It did not, indeed, resemble the love that any other 
creature bore Tresham or could bear him; it was uneven, 
capricious, arbitrary, and, in right of the patronage of the 
student's mother, bordering on the eetaitical Perhaps their 
continued sympathy in the nonsense with which their brains 
(if one of them was blessed with any) had been stuffed might 
have helped to aes See the Lond betwecn master and 
servant. Tresham, although his supernaturale were now 
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systematized so as to suit his intellect and education, while 
Larry's still lay huddled together in the primitiveness of raw 
material, liked to have some one to listen to his rhapsodies, 
and Jarry, generally speaking, liked to listen, and felt, per- 
haps, a little vain, if not grateful, at being called to the office 
of listenor; yet even this is uncertain, inasmuch as out of 
Treshaan's new notions on such subjects, or his presenting an 
old notion in a new shape, which was all the same to the 
hearer, Larry drew cause for serious remonstrance and mis- 
giving. He did not admire Tresham’s venturing alone into 
dangerous ground, whither, as may be inferred, he was unable 
10 follow him; he did not admire the student’s muttered solilo- 
quies and aspirations, and his lonesome walks in the park, 
which now became frequent; in fact, he had a bad opinion of 
his master’s ways altagether, and began to imbibe an undefined 
nwe of his secret practiccs, with vague bodings of indifferent 
resulta. Very lately, they had spoken a great deal of the 
supposed power of the Evil One to confer superior knowledge 
and riches on certain terms; and, to Larry’s view, Tresham 
pressed the subject too far, and persevered too long and too 
earnestly in ae an account of all he knew of the advan. 
tages derivable in such a case; he had even proposed to his 
servant such startling questions as, ‘Did he think the indi- 
vidual had ever really appeared at the summons? was it easy 
to obtain an interview with him? might he be depended on in 
a fair bargain? and was it possible to overreach or outwit 
him?” Larry tried irt'vain to shift the subject when it came 
to this; gave evasive and temporising answers; drew a holy 
sien with his thumb on his forehead, and prayed aloud that 
his master and himself might be kept ont of temptation and 
danger; and, when it was his duty to leave Tresham for the 
night, withdrew, in no very assured state of mind. He would 
say nothing; little said was soonest mended; but might he 
never sco glory if himself liked to think about it. 

On the evening of the adventure at Mr. Ruth’s house, while 
ostensibly awaiting his master's hour for retiring to bed, Larry 
locked himself in, a prey to bodings of unusual force, and, out 
of a certain pocket extracting a certain flask, called on it to 
dispel the terrors of his solitude, and, as we have seen, after- 
wards fell asleep. The furious knocking before mentioned 
caused him to jump up qnickly ont of a slumber of he knew 
‘not how long; and ther, aftcr some staggering and scrambling, 
he shambled to the door, and, expecting to admit his 
master, opened it—but drew back oh the moment; for there, 
instead of the person his half-closed eyes antici Larry 
beheld. in the depths of the twilight, a tall, black fignre, 
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hie by a fiery-red face of severe and peculiar expression, 
with eyes that flashed, and a mouth that leered, he thought, 
maliciously at him. This personage also wore—a queue, the 
simple-witted had called it; but, notwithstanding its paint of 
origin, Larry, to his grief and horror, thought it might pass 
well enough for a tail; and in his hand, as he slowly paced 
after the servant into the middle of the room, he carried a 
shining black wand. ss 

“T don’t like him at all,” muttered Larry, as he heard, 
unanswered, some questions concerning his muster put to bim 
in a hard tone by the stranger. 

‘¢Mr. Tresham not here, then?” repeated the visiter. 

‘What hour o’ the blessed night is id for the likes of him 
to walk in among us?” continued Larry, ill m an under-tone 
discourse with himself. 

‘‘Tell me plainly, is he here, fellow?” resumed the object of 
his suspicions, in a high passion. 

«Not in this room, as yon persave, sir,” at last answered 
Larry; then aside—‘‘musha, he’s as black as : 

“Do you know me?” suddenly asked the stranger, 

“Why, then, not over an’ above well,” still edging off, and 
venturing a sly look at the visiter’s lower extremities. The 
other caucht his glance; and then, after a moment’s pause, 
burst into a harsh and loud Jaugh, that, to Larry’s increased 
consternation, lasted some time, gradually gaining a horrid 
climax, as the provocative, whatever it was, became keener, 
until at length it reached an explosioe of shouts that rang 
throngh the old building. 

“Torn away your head, a moment,” resumed the visiter, in 
his own time; Larry complied, and this individual walked, 
with stamping feet, on the boards, behind an old leather-backed 
chair, that completely hid the lower half of his figure, and, 
resting his hands on it, continued :— 

“Can you even throw a sucess at me?” 

“«T was a bad hand at a guess from a child up; bat myself 
thinks your honour looks like a civil gintleman.” 

“Do you believe that in your soul?” asked the stranger, 
eagerly; ‘‘answer me truly.” 

“¥ wouldn’t like to cross your honour in anything, or to say 
anything wrong before man or my Maker; but sure it can be 
no harm for the likes of a poor boy like me to keep a civil word 
for his betthers.” 

“Am J your bettcr2” still questioned the visiter, in a dow, 
emphatic tone; “tell truth, [ warn you agains but that’s ne 
matter; I can easily know whether you do or not.” 

Under these circumstances Larry was silent. The question 
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was repeated, and, before it had been ay ve nonnced, he 
clapped his hands in the most natural way, looking out at the 
window, and said,—‘‘Oh, ihe poor young master! its rainin’ 
on him! an’ sure enough I hard himsef say this very mornin’ 
we were to have a gineral cessation of wet weather; does your 
honour think so? The Frenchmen are great judges o’ the 
weather$ they say it plews, when we say its rainin’; an it fais 
Froid, chat is, it makes the frost, when we say its only freezin’ ; 
musha, I always thought that very droll. Was your honour 
ever among the parley-wows? they're a quare set o’ sprissauns, 
every way: but where’s the masther, is what I wonder.” 

‘‘Ay, where is he?—not keep his appointment with me, and 
after calling me so often!—has he left the college, man?” 

‘Myself doesn’t know to a sartainty ; but 1’m thinkin’ your 
reverence ‘ud maybe cum across him in the park, out there.” 

‘‘ My reverence! what name is that you give mc?” said the 
stranger, very angrily, and his eyes looking dangerous; ‘tell 
me, fellow, what is your private opinion of—the old gentleman 
himself?” 

‘‘Murther!” roared Larry,suddenly thrown off his guard ; but, 
reining himself in, he continued—‘‘we ax your honour's ten 
thousand pardons—it was a cramp, or a thing o' the kind, that 
I got abroad wid the masther, an’ it ketches a hould iv me, bad 
manners to id, an odd time, in the calf o’ the leg, here ;” and 
to keep up vraisemblance, Larry stroked the part with his hand. 

‘Does it? suppose you were ketched, as you callit, by both 
legs together?” Pe 

‘‘The Lord save me an’ keep me! long threatenin’ cums at 
last—I'’m done for,” shaking, and chattering, and wringing his 
hands. 

‘‘Have a care what you mutter there,” continued his tor- 
mentor—‘‘do you smell anything?” 

‘‘The nose o’ me is no great things, plaise your honour; 
bud, if I war to say it, myself thinks there’s as nice a scent as 
ever I got in my born days,” answered Larry, in a real effort 
to cheat the devil in the dark, for, from his fright and fancy, 
: seemed to his nostrils as if the room had an abominable stench 

- ur. 

Well for you you think so; it saves you some time in 
altering your likings; but answer my question, plainly: do you 
hate Ad dey the individual I spoke of, or what? out with it!” 

‘‘Plaise your honour, we're tould not to judge on no account, 
for fear of being judged im our turns; an’ bard words, upon 
people we know nothing of, isn’t a Christhen turn, the world 
over.” 

‘ Christian !” . 
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*Yos, sir—or a thing that-a-way; a good turn, or a kind 
turn, or whatever plaiscs your honour best; an’ sure, myself 
knows little o’ the good gintle—gintleman, I mane, ig regard 
I never laid my two eyes on him.” 

‘* Look up!—are you sure of what you say?” 

“Oh, my leo, my leg!”—stooping down, and rubking hard 
with both hands—‘*Oh, the divil, sich a cramp—the Lord for- 
give us! an’ no offence to any onc—bud the likes o’ this cramp 
never ailed a born crature besides myself.” 

‘*You have twice heard my question without answering, and 
silence gives consent: that will do; say your paternoster back- 
wards.” 

‘‘That’s more nor I could do if ever so willin’, in regard I 
never larnt it forwards, your honour; they had trouble cnough 
wid meat home about id, but sorrow a farther nor ‘daily bread’ 
myself was uble to get, from that day to this.” 

‘‘All the better. Give me your hand.” 

‘‘Bad end to me if I do then!’—muttered suarry, after 
another roar, and a plunge towards the wall, for to the door 
he could not get, as his visiter stood between him and it; then 
in a tone of simple humility, exquisitely feigned, he continued 
aloud—‘‘ Me give a hand to your honour? Afe put my poor 
crooks under a gentleman’s five fingers !—avoch, we thank you 
kindly, sir, for the honour an’ glory you mane us, bud we 
hav’nt forgot our manners so mooch as that, anyhow; we didn’t 
go among the Frinch for nothin’.” 

‘Did you ever hear from the perso we talk about?” 

‘‘*Musha, never, never; an’ [ call God to witness, this 
blessed an’ holy night.” 

‘Are you so sure of that, either?” continued his catechist in 
a thundering voice—‘‘who bid you steal the silver cup at 
Venice ?” 

‘J—s presarve us! it’s all over, wid me!"—cried the dis- 
comfited man-servant; then, turning round—‘‘Stale, your 
honour!—stele a cup!—musha, then, what cup?—or what ‘ud 
your honour mane at all?” 

‘Or the candlestick you slid into your pocket at the saint’s 
shrine in Paris—who whispered into your ear to do that?—or 
the large salver you buttoned into the breast of your coat off the 
eardinal’s sideboard at Romc—who helped you then? Un- 
grateful scoundrel! is this the way yon remember an old friend? 
—You! a fellow that, if the angel Gabriel came down, would 
have a grab at his silver trumpet!” 

‘‘Savin’ your honour's favour,” cried Larry, a little relieved 
that, after all, his companion did not know the true facts of 
the case, ‘‘an’, under your honounr’s tindher mercy, I'll tell 
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you the rights of all that in a minute, an’ as thrue as if it war 
my dyin’ day; the little matther of a cup was bought out of 
my own lawful money, saved out of my lawful wages, an’ it’s 
now I remember that a little bare-legged gorgoon—gargon they 
say among the parley-wows, an it's very like the Irish, isn’t id, 
your honour?——he cum up to myself in the broad noon-day, 
an’ in the open sthreete, offerin’ to sell it for a song; sure the 
silversisiith an’ himself are alive an’ to the fore this very day ; 
an’, as for that big ould silver dish—” 

‘Silence, man!—-I know you, and you know me; so enough 
for the present; what is your master doing in the park yonder ? 
—host-hunting?” 

**Under favour to them, sir, myself has a kind of a notion 
that they're kind to him.” 

‘‘T long suspected it; and even now, I suppose, he invokes 
them under the moon in some of the shrubberies?” 

‘‘Many’s the word is thrue in guess, sir.” 

‘Silly man, listen to me;” the stranger advanced. 

‘Anything in raison, sir;” and Larry drew back. 

‘Stand where you arc, and listen tome. Your master and 
you shall give up all this ghost business, and attend to some- 
thing better that I can teach you both; and if I detect you 
humouring him in such nonsense—nay, if vou do not this instant 
renounce and laugh at them and it—” 

‘J was hired for a steady man, your honour, by his own 
mother, God help me,”——-demurred Larry. 

‘¢You shall langh with your whole heart and soul, I say!” 

‘IT can’t, your honour! myself docsn’t know how.” 

‘Or feel what I hold in my hand—come!—laugh out at 
all the ghosts in the world, or that ever visited it!” 

‘‘T can’t, sir;—musha, I never could; ‘twas a want wid me 
from my cradle!” 

‘Then am I to work & miracle—laugh!” and he gently be. 
laboured him. 

‘<An’ wid my mother, sir—an’ hey mother afore ber—it ran 
in the family !"—as in odd capers he expressed his dislike of 
the teat. 

‘‘ Did it? did it?” resumed the stranger, increasing his assault. 

‘Hi, hi, ho!” 

‘‘Louder—a hearty laugh!—a laugh in earnest!” 

‘**Ho, ho—oh!"—and here he dropped on his knees. 

‘‘What do you kneel for, now, you precious fellow? But 
ao matter; kneel still and listen to me further. Tell your 
master I am much displeased he should have left his chamber, 
to-night, after my express cominands to the contrary. You 
mark me?” 
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‘(I do sir; we're atther markin’ ach other. 

‘“«Say, too, I now go to seek him, and that if we should not 
mect I will certainly come back to-morrow early. Did he 
bleed at the mouth since morning?” ° 

‘Only a little, your honour.” 

‘‘ How long have you waited on him?” 

‘‘Qch, musha, sence we war weenuchs o’ that hoighth, to- 
gether,” answered Larry, extending his hand, to illusgrate his 
words, about five or six inches over the floor, for he was still 
in a kneeling position; ‘‘it was the will o’ God that we war 
born for ach other; an’ a bitther bargain he is to me frorz 
that day to this, for, betuxt himself an’ his friends, mysel: 
hasn’t the life of a Christhen dog.” 

**Was he ever ill in this manner until to day?” 

‘Once, sir, afore we went among the parley-wows, an’ once 
over agin, afore we came to this place.” 

‘‘Well; deliver my words carefully ; and, ha, ha!’—he con- 
tinued, raising his black wand to the door as he went out. 

‘Ti, hi,” responded Larry, and his visiter retired. 

‘* What's the use o’ my saying’, the divil go wid him, sence 
every mother’s son yocs away along wid his ownself?”—he so- 
liloquized, still on his knees, ‘Then Larry brought to mind, 
with remorse and apprehension, the words he had been com- 
pelled to use, the hour of the night, and the place; for he re- 
collected that, only a few steps from where he knelt, there was 
a villanous black closet, where Tresham kept unboly piles of 
skulls and loose bones, which the stydent consulted in hjs 
leisure hours of anatomical study; and, overcome with this 
knowledge, he asked pardon, in a mental inspiration, for his 
late transgressions, and was so zenlously engaged that he did 
not perceive the entrance of lis master, until, close at his back, 
he heard him say,— 

‘‘What, at your devotions, Larry?—This is right, but I 
did not think you so godly.” 

Taken by surprise,‘and under the influence of brandy half 
slept away, Larry asked—‘‘ Are you tlic inasther?” 

‘Why, you and I say so, Larry; what's the matter?” 

‘*Masther Harry, honey, is id yourself?” 

‘Fool, you rave out of sleep, or have becn tippling——get 
away to bed—or, no; stay a moment.” 

Larry, convinced, arose and said, “I had one along wid 
me sence, Masther Harry.” 

‘Indeed, Larry! may I believe you?” 

The servant bared his arm, adding, ‘‘I can show you the 
naked truth, sir.” 

“What! an evil spirit?” 
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‘The old father o’ them all; an’ iriote betoken, he left a 
message wid me for you; bud am I to keep promise wid the 
likes of him?” 

‘‘HowW did your visitant look? what kind of person?”— 
Larry minutely described the face, figure, and dress of thc 
individual, and Tresham turned away with a ‘‘pshaw!”— 
disappointed and somewhat humiliated, that in the faithful 
portrait’ he could not avoid recognising his medical attendant 
and old friend, Doctor Butler. This discovery produced 
another train of thought: ‘The good doctor thinks too much 
of only slight symptoms, and would inconvenience me with 
his rules; yet I feel feverish and exhausted ;” and the student 
flung himself on the sofa. 

The moon, fully risen, streamed through a Gothic casement 
at his back, and flickered on the opposite wall. Tresham 
looked long at it with half-closed eyes; and he thought—fancy 
and fanaticism as usual on the wing—that spectral light most 
fit to afford a doubtful illumination to the troops of spirits he 
believed to be busy in its beam. Wishing to enjoy it unmixed 
with the struggling rays of a lamp his servant had just lighted, 
he desired Larry to remove the lamp into the closet. The 
valet did not answer nor stir; and, when the command was 
repeated, asked—‘* Which closet, Masther Harry ?” 

‘Which, fool? there is but one; quick, remove it!” 

Larry at last took the lamp, with little energy of action, 
and scarcely opening the closet door, thrust it in at arm's 
longth; then hastily shuffled back to stand behind the sofa on 
which his master reclined. 

‘‘ How intensely the hour and the situation affect me!” re- 
sumed Tresham; then, in a low yct enthusiastic tone, he con- 
tinued—‘‘ Oh! if the shade of my dear departed brother could 
now unveil itself to us!” 

“A merciful God forbid, sir!” said Larry. | 

‘‘Appear, oh, appear, if you can, and if in zeal, and belief, 
and sunplicity of heart, Iam yet worthy; appear, beloved 
Michael, and fill and enlarge my soul with the eternal secret!” 

Something agitated the darkness near the door, and, ina 
second after, a faint form shot close by the wall, intercepting 
and catching for itself the weak moonlight. A dim face 
turned towards him, and a clouded eye rested on his—it was 
Anna’s!—changed in character and expression, as if countless 
time, and unimaginable events and existence had come be- 
tween him and fer since their last happy meeting—still it 
was Anna's! . 

As Larry fell with a groan behind the sofa, Tresham started 
up, and at first free from supernatural fears, approached the 
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figure, as for a moment it rested in the moonshine; and— 
‘‘Good God, Anna!" he cried, ‘‘can it be you?—how gencrous 
toa poor invalid—I—” bunt he was here interrupte by the 
resumed motion of the figure, which, before he had edvanced 
two steps, faded back into the mass of shade, that, like funeral 
drapery, surrounded the door; and then it was secA no more 
in the apartment. e 

Tresham hastened to follow, when Larry cried out from 
behind the sofu,—‘‘ Her Fetch! her Fetch! don't dure to cross 
it, Masther Harry! don't stir a foot!” 

‘Fetch! Fetch!" echoed Tresham, the dreadful idea now, 
for the first time, seizing his mind—‘‘ Her Fetch! you have 
not seen the figure,—you could not! It was not like her—or 
if it was—she has heard I am ill, and, though the hour is late 
comes to visit me. It is so!—but let us be surc—tollow me!” 
—and he rushed through the door. 

‘Never an inch, if I could help it; an’ if it was good to stay 
here alone,” said Larry, standing up and looking round him. 
Hlis first instinct was to arm himself.with a light, and,-for- 
getting, in the superior agony of the moment, his terrors of 
the closet, and only calling to mind that there was the help he 
wanted, he ran to the door and pushed it open. The violent 
shock disturbed the peaccful fragments of mortality that lay 
on shelves around, and some of them rolled down, while all 
moved, the lamp, which burned in the middle of the small 
nook, glaring upon and bringing out gheir ghastly whiteness. 
Utterly confounded, Larry emitted a cry, and snatched at the . 
lamp, but in the unusual effort stumbled over a skull that 
kept a rolling position on the floor, and, not being able to re- 
cover or balance his ill-contrived figure, fell flat; this brought 
a horrid clatter on his head; he scrambled about, grasping 
something cold and loathsome at every turn; finally, he kicked 
down, broke, and extinguished the lamp, and soon aficr, 
gaining his legs, ran yelling after his master. 

Tresham, returning from a vain pursuit, met him outside 
the door, when Larry flung himeelf at his knecs, and clung 
round them. The student, excited and overwrought by other 
feelings, had no sympathy for his eervant, but, hastily disen- 
gaging himself, passed him, and re-entered the chamber, and 
was in the act of shutting the door, when Larry, with con- 
tinued crics, cast himself against it, pleading and straining 
hard for re-admission. Tresham resisted him, and it became 
a trial of strength between master and man. ° 

_ “Let me in, for the love o’ the Mother o’ Saints! Ict me in, 
an’ may you have a long life, a good death, an’ a favourable 
judgment! — Murther-an-ouns, Masther Harry, let me in!” 
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he reiterated, growing furious, and redoubling his eforts— 
‘‘Would you shove me out along wid her?—what is to become 
o’ me, dr where am I to go?” 

‘To bed—or to the devil!” answered his master, at Jast 
successful in slapping the door in his face, and he instantly 
locked it,‘ and flung himself once more on the sofa. 

‘You'll suffer for this!” exclaimed Larry, outside, and now 
boisterous in despair—‘‘ You'll suffer fur it, if there's one in 
heaven, or your own mother on earth, to judge betuxt us!—TI 
renounce you for a brute-baste of a masther!—IT'll quit you 
aud your ways, to-morrow mornin’ early, an’ tell, up to your 
mother's face, how you're goin’ on an’ how you trated me!— 
let mein, I advise you!” 

‘* Bevone!” cried Tresham, ‘‘or by heaven I'll shoot you as 
dead as Julius Cesar!” and he rose, as if to prepare for exe- 
euting his threat. The desired effect was soon produced; 
Jarry, suddenly decamping, but not until he had growled, in 
much bitterness, and from a safe position at the side of the 
door—*‘* Och, never fear you!—it’s in you to do it!—what’s 
bred in the bone ‘ill break out in the flesh! God forgive you, 
an’ the Redeemer look down on me this night!”— The last 
words were uttered as he descended the stairs, and Tresham, 
at length, had quict and opportunity to think. 

The damp overspread his forehead, the breath was pent up 
in his heart, his very life was chilled; yet Tresham felt more 
anguish than fear. Had he seen an unreal semblance of his 
mnistress? This question, built upon his superstitious preju- 
dices, was agony ; he could, not follow it. Was it herself, bee 
real sclf, as iis had supposed ?the probability was slight, yet 
he clung to it; affection and anxiety might have prompted 
her visit, and feminine delicacy might have caused her to 
shorten it, and act the silent and strange part she had acted. 
Then came another fancy. Although he had been at first 
convinced that the appearance bore a likeness to Anna, still 
he argued to assure himself that he might have been mistaken ; 
and he strove to forget its relation to her, by investing it with 
the character of the apparition of a beloved sister, who, some 
years older than Tresham, had died long before his visit to the 
Continent. There was no time, he recollected, to form correct 
observations, nor ought he to pretend, in the imperfect light 
that the hasty moment had afforded, to have come to any 
different conelusion. He invoked the spirit of a brother, 
and the spirit of a sister attended him; the substitution in 
Tresham’s conceit, was plausible; as he dwelt upon it, the 
idea fully occupied his mind, and his bosom thrilled with a 
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He had seen a supernatural being, aud now first experienced 
the truth of a long-cherished theory. ‘Tresham was brave, 
and even if he had not been an enthusiast, the recgllection 
must not have unmanned him; but none save an enthusiast 
can tell with what case, with what devotion, enthusiasm 
‘commends the ingredients of her poisoned chalice tg her own 
lips.” ‘Tresham had not power to admit the sentimeng of fear 
while his soul revelled in the consciousness of direct com- 
munion with a spiritual essence. 

In such a heated state of mind he thought it was impossible 
he could sleep, and therefore declined any preparation for 
bed; but he slept, notwithstanding; even where he was, out 
of place on the sofa. He slept, yet he had no rest nor refresh- 
ment. The toiling spirit still sweated within, and Tresham 
was not sufficiently aware that physical disease lent to mental 
anguish its treachcrous aid to shake and convulse him. Night- 
mare, in hideous variety, and accompanied by the sense of 
real occurrence that so terribly heightens the visitation, came 
upon him. Le had not distinguished his lapse into slumber, 
and, through the seemingly continued action, there was none 
of that rapid and mysterious self-relicf that—by an agony 
of mind or soul too subtle and complex for walking recollection 
—gives, in the thick horrors of some hellish dream, the blessed 
assurance of our being only fettered in the ‘pains of sleep,” 
which, after a time of tyranny, shall Jeave us free and un- 
harmed. 

To Tresham’s apprehension he stil? Jay awake on his sofa, 
and he could distinctly mark each old familiar object in the 
apartment. In this state he saw the corse of her he loved 
stretched lonely on the middle of the floor. He looked in 
stupefied dismay; and then came in a crowd of people, some 
known to him as her friends and relations, but the greater 
part stratigers, and the voice of woe arose, tears blinding the 
faces of those who wept, till they blurred and grew indistinct 
under his gaze. He strove to start up, but a heavy weight 
held him; and now the corse hung with death-locked clasp 
around his neck, its icy cheek af one moment laid close to 
his, and in the next removed, as the helpless head slipped 
off and dangled over his shoulder. He tried to scream, but, 
as is usual, withont effect; and from a succession of such 
miseries Tresham awoke, haggard and very ill, in the morn- 
ing pi to a certainty of real existence that proposed no 
immediate balm to the sufferings he hdd undergone. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


Fanty ‘on this morning Mortimer called, by appointment with 
Maria, at Mr. Ruth’s house. He found his mistress much 
agitated; she rose the moment he entered, and cast hersclf 
weeping into his arms. 

‘*Teurs, Maria! what has happened?” 

‘‘QOh, our poor Anna will go distracted, I think; such a 
scene as we had here last night, Mortimer!—-Tresham—for 
who can assent to the childish superstition they would force 
upon me?—Tresham came late in the evening in such a shock- 
ing way to frighten us all; acting the part of bis own Fetch— 
you know what the vulgar superstition is—sitting down in the 
drawing-room by Annis side; there remaining motionless and 
specchless, and at last stalking away as he had entered, with- 
out a word of explanation.” 

‘¢ Did you see him?” 

‘*No, I had just left Anna and the children tocether; re- 
turning to the senting room I found it empty—the children 
were escaped in terror to the parlour; a servant attended me 
with lights, and as we stood a8 moment, wondering where all 
could have gone, a doleful scream reached us from the back 
drawing-room—the door was shut—I opened it—and dis- 
covered Anna lying senseless at the threshold.” 

‘* Alono?—was not Tresham with her?” 

‘*No—nor in the howse, nor have any of us seen him since; 
but Anna remains convinced it was his Fetch, and has passed 
a dreadful night; indeed, Mortimer, I fear for—for her reason, 
if not for her life;” and the sister relapsed into showers of 
tears. 

‘‘The silly boy carries this too far, and must be checked,” 
said a after a remarkable pause; ‘* where can he be 
found?” 

“In his college rooms. But this seems to affect you differ- 
ently from anything I could anticipate, Mortimer. I knew 
that Anna's indisposition, or any prospect of harm to her, 
would have grieved you, for all our sakes; but now I think 
you appear, along with your regret, to be moved by a kind of 
wonder and mystery ;—why did you pause so long, and look 
so absent, when I spoke of Tresham’s rudeness?” 

‘It was nothing—nothing, indeed, Maria,” he replied, with 
more endeavour to convince than the occasion required. 

‘« And now I recollect,” continued Maria, *‘ I have another 
question, though I rather dislike to ask it—why did you start 
yesterday when you met him?” 
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«To speak very candidly, Maria, I had rather not answer 
you—not at present, at least; I know it is all folly—yet even 
folly grows dangerous by participation.” : 

‘You terrify me more than the story could; I entreat you 
to answer me.” 

‘Then, to prevent worse, sit down with me and [I shall. 
Previous to our breaking-up in America, we had an extensive 
encampment on the shores of one of those fine Inkes that 
abound in the country. Almost the last night I spent in my 
tent, I remained up to a late hour. It was sultry weather, 
and I suffered the entrance to be open, in order to enjoy the 
fresh breeze from the lake. After some writing and reading 
I reclined on a sofa, or a substitute for one, which, without 
facing the entrance, still allowed me by turning a little round, 
to contemplate a glorious effect of the setting moon upon the 
water. In this situation I thought I caught, with my side- 
sight, the figure of some person passing at the back of my 
couch. I turned rapidly round. No one was there; but, 
when I resumed my first position, I distinctly saw a stranger 
—and, what made it then most remarkable, not in uniform— 
standing outside the entrance, and looking steadfastly upon 
me. The features were so peculiar, and their expression so 
unusual, that both sank deep in my memory—that is, I 
thought they did.” 

‘‘And Tresham’s features brought them to your recollec- 
tion?” 

‘Yes, for an instant: but, as I before said, I have since 
felt convinced of the absurdity of the mistake, and I pledge 
my word [ now regard the whole as a delusion.” 

‘Did you ever sec that stranger again?” 

‘* Never.” 

‘‘ Did you speak to him at the time?” 

‘No; for on snatching my sword, and rising to challenge 
him for his name and purpose, he—it, I should rather say, 
or, in better words still, the whim of my own fancy—was no 
longer visible.” 

‘And when did this occur?” asked Maria, now for the first 
time infected, in her turn, with a superstitious feeling. 

‘« Perhaps three months ago, or more,” he answered. 

‘*T could heartily wish it had not happened,” resumed his 
mistress, ‘‘’tis a most distressing coincidence.” 

Mortimer addressed himself to the task of assuaging Maria's 
fears, when Tresham rapidly entered, ghastly and wild in his 
face and manner, and out of breath with anxiety to see Anna 
once more before him. 

** She is not here,” he said, the moment be came in; **Good 
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th Maria—good day, Captain Mortimer—can Anna be. seen, 
duria?” 

“T shall seek her for you,” said Maria, glad to have an 
opportunity of consoling her sister with the news of Treshain’s 
appearance, although when he entered Maria felt more alarmed 
than pleased at the changed expression of his face:—* you 
nay come with me to the garden, when I shall have got Anna 
down,” she whispered to Mortimer, in passing him. 

‘‘T am sorry, Mr. Tresham,” said Mortimer, as soon ax 
they were alone, ‘that almost our first word must be one of 
formality; but I think you owe some explanation to the ladics 
of this house for your strange conduct last night.” 

‘‘7] know it, sir, and came prepared to offer it,” said 
Tresham, ‘and, to the lady who might have been particularly 
inconvenicneed, I shall readily and anxiously apologize.” 

‘Excuse my zeal, sir, but it was necessary.” 

“Qh, Captain Mortimer, in your place I might have so 
acted,” said ‘Tresham, indifferently, his whole soul bent on 
another subject, 

* And you can also, perhaps, excuse my standing here till 
T witness the explanation.” 

‘‘Sir!—this is over-chivalrous, I think,” said Tresham, 
more rufiled than at a less embarrassed moment he could have 
been. Mortimer was proceeding to speak when Maria re- 
entered, leading Anna by the hand. 

The young lovers both started at the first sigat of each 
othr, their mutually disturbed and altered features, together 
with their mutual recollections of the past night, causing 
2 common revulsion of feeling. But Maria bance to 
Tresham, ‘‘She has been indisposed,” he immediately re- 
covered himself, and affectionately and gracefully advancing, 
siid,— 

‘*‘My dearest Anna, you are resolved to chide for my strange 
behaviour last night; but you will forgive me when you hear 
me. I, too, was ill in the ,early part of the evening, and 
nfterwards too stupid to explain, as I know 1 should have 
done.” 

“Til, Harry !—oh! Iam sure you have been very ill?” —said 
Anna, fixing upon him her eyes, that, from an expression of 
wild agitation, had softencd into tenderness, and now swam 
in tears; and she held out her hand, and both turned to con- 
verse at a window. 

‘‘You hear he has fully accounted for it, Maria,” said 
Mortimer, also drawing his mistress aside. 

‘I think so—I am sure he has—and, I hope, to the entire 
satisfaction of Anna,” Maria replied> 
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‘Doubtless; her full confidence returns; sec—-she speaks 
to him without any restraint,” continued Mortimer. 

‘Tt is quite enough, I am convinced, for the present fears 
and affections of my poor eister; and her natural anxiety about 
his health will serve to lull a crowd of smaller doubts and cal- 
culations of circumstances.” ° 

Here Treshain turned round, with—‘‘Are you ctgatistied, 
Captain Mortimer?” 

‘“Perfeetly, brother, az you will permit a soldier again to 
call you.” 

‘*Now, my dear girl, are you not undeceived ?” asked Maria, 
in a low tone, as the gentlemen discovered. 

“T believe T should be—and yet-——” 

“Come, come, Anna, there is no truth co bright but a willing 
wind may blow a doubt upon it.” 

“J will pray to the good God to put it out of my mind— 
indeed I will,” answered her sister. Mortimer now led Maria 
out, and ‘l'resham and Anna remained tovether. 

“How very poorly you do look, Harry,” said Anna, after 
some indifferent conver sation—*‘but come—the fine morning 
— if indeed you can attempt our old walk,” she added, sorrow- 
fully 

“T can now attempt anything,” he interrupted, forcing a 
smile, 

“Then let us be gone,” she rejomed— stay a moment, I 
will return equipped to avcompany yqu.” 

She gained the door, turned to look at hin—and—*‘ terribly 
changed!” poor Anna added, as she left the apartment. 

‘‘ Yow shall I make my all but certainty certain?” thought 
Tresham, now left alone; ‘‘I durst not ask herself if last myht 
she ventured forth to the college—such a question must imply 
or reveal the circumstunces—and thut, to an over-sensitive 
mind like hers, were no less than destruction—if, indeed, she 
has not becn with me; if, indeed, it was the dreadful omen 1 
fear it wa3;” for Tresham’s morning recollections did not per- 
mit him to ca!l back, with any reliance, the notion of another 
agency, and his whole mind was at length divided between the 
appalling question of a real or supernatural visit from his 
mistress. casionally, perhaps, there stole in a doubt of the 
reality, in either shape, of the appearance; but as this implied 
a doubt of his own infallibility, or of his power to decide on 
the certain operations of his own senses, Tresham's vanity and 
fanaticism rejected it whenever it occurred, and he was willing 
to be supremely miserable, rather than suppose, in his own 

n, a delusion that many have experienced. 
The idea of speaking in confidence to Maria presented itself’; 
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but a fear that one sister might keep nothing from the other, 
a jealousy of Maria's incredulity of supernatural matters, of 
which he was well aware, together with a disinclination to give 
pain, joined to make him decline this course also. Trcsham 
next thought of employing his cervant; and perceiving, after 
& moment's reflection, no reasonable bar to such a course, he 
opened the parlour door, and called Larry, who stood in his 
old place in the hall, and who, forgetling all his extasies of the 
night, had, at an early hour, shown himself in his master's 
chamber, calm, if not penitent or sorrowful, and without utter- 
ing a word, began a general shaking of phials, in order to 
compound a morning draught for the invalid: ‘so Larry; you 
will speak with the housekeeper before you return?” asked 
Tresham. 

“If Mrs. Catty is willin’,” said the attendant. 

“Do so—and—as you converse together, contrive to ask her, 
carelessly, if”—Tresham paused. 

“‘T know sir; the—the lady,” whispered Larry. 

‘* Why, yes, discover at what hour the ladies gencrally retire 
for the night: in fact, at what hour they retired last night.” 

‘* Afore twelve, masther.” 

‘Then you have already asked the question?” 

‘‘Not yet, sir; bud do we want a witch to tell us?” 

“Peace, and obey me. I have already charged you, on your 
life, to conceal from every human being the circumstances you 
last night witnessed in my chambers.” 

‘An’ so you did, sir,“God bless you.” 

‘By heavens, if you dare divulge a sentence—a whisper—I 
will with my own hand—” 

‘‘ Avoch, we all know that; an’ we thank you.” 

*Sirrah?” ‘T'resham looked angrily at him. 

‘An’ for the same raison we'll take good care,” continucd 
Larry, moving towards the door. 

‘<Stop a moment—you followed me out?” 

“TI think I remember it,” replied the servant. 

‘‘Did you observe anything ?” 

‘‘Not at that present time, sir, but afther.” 

‘‘That is when you went down stairs?” 

‘‘T believe so.” . 

‘‘Well—-what did you notice—and where?” 

‘‘When I got to the top o’ the stairs, her ladyship's reverence 
standin’ at the bottom.” 

‘Did you descend that flight?” 

** Ay, sir, God help me.” 

‘And then?” 

‘‘An’ then her grace was on the next landing-place, under 
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mo still; an’ then on the next; an’ so on ‘till she vanished 
round a pillar in the great hall, houldin’ up her finger as much 
Law T sf 
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the little life I've left you: I didn’t take her advice, but was 
fur goin’ into my room, when just as I had my hand on the 
Jatch, an’ the door open, I fell over her in the dark, where she 
lay stretched at last, a could stiff corpse, across the threshold.” 

The student shuddered as this brought to his*re@ilection 
the throes of his own wretched sleep. 

‘*Were you tipsy, last night?” he asked in a moment after. 

‘“Why then, not over an’ above,” was the answer. 

Tresham remained silent. ‘I may go to Mrs. Catty, sir?” 

‘Ay, hang, or drown—or damn!” replied Tresham. 

‘*Avoch, we thank you kindly ;” and Larry withdrew. 

‘‘Mysterious power!" thus arose the aspirations of Tresham's 
heart, while he remained alone. ‘'Great Cause and common 
Father, who sendest thy signs and revealings for preparation, 
make this untrue! Summon not yet—oh, not yet!—from thy 
beautiful world, the faircst and gentlest prea thou hast sent 
to adorn it;—oh! it is thrice terrible to stand by a creature so 
fair—to hear her voice—touch her hand—and see her shining 
and breathing near us, yet know that, in the house of death, the 
dim dead await her, counting every pulsation of her heart, till 
that which shall complete the fated number.” He wept and 
spread his hands over his face, and was thus surprised by the 
hasty entrance of Anna. 

‘‘Now, Harry——but why are you agetated?” she said. 

“A passing pain, my love—’tis gone.” 

‘Entirely gone?” she continued, advancing and taking his 
hand, her mind wrung with pangs of the very same nature of 
her lover's. 

‘“*Oh, yes!” he replied, smiling faintly, as with action that 
betokened a mixture of deep love, sorrow, and almost reverence, 
he breathed a kiss on her beautiful forehead. 

‘“‘Let us have our walk, then,” Anna resumed, ‘and for 
your sake we shall walk slowly, Harry :—but tell mo,” and slic 
stopped at the door—‘I think you yesterday said that you 
were, yourself, a melanchcly authority for the truth of 
Fetches.” 

“I spoke to that effect, mdced,” said Tresham, scarcely able 
to conceal his emotion. 

‘‘Indeed!” resumed Anna, echoing his word with an alarmed 
tone—‘‘there is a deep meaning ia everything you—let me 
ask you how ?” 

‘‘Some other time, my beloved—or after our walk—the 
morning wears away—some other time”—and offering his arm 
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he strove with poor amiles to disguise his own heart, and com. 
fort hers. , 

‘It must be now, Tresham,” said Anna, disengaging herself, 
and sinking in the chair, while she earnestly motioned him to 
sit beside her. Influenced by the solemnity, if not command, 
of her tone and manner, Tresham, after a pause obeyed. 

“Thad an elder brother. He was, too, my only hrother. 
He werft wich Wolfe to America, and I remained in my father's 
house. Many months lapsed after his departure before we re- 
ceived any letter from him, and our anxietics rose very high. 
One night I dreamt a dream—one night that, in tears and 
misery on his account—for I loved him as my own heart's 
blood—I had lain down in bed. I was in a street, in a strange 
town, and followed, I knew not how, in the mournful train of 
a soldier's funeral. The roll of the muffled drums, and the 
occasional thump of the great drum, together with the shrill, 
and always to me heart-rending, hymn or lament played by 
the fifes on such occasions, filled my ears, and I wept even 
before I had a more immediate cause for sorrow. After some 
time the dream changed. I was in a lofty church, also strange 
tome. I looked around ; the mouth of a vault was open, and 
a coffin, that which I had followed, lay near to it. T advanced, 
und looked upon the coflin-lid, and the name of my brother, 
with his age, and the date of his death-day, now met my cyes, 
printed in black letters on a ground of white metal. I shricked 
and awoke. It was past midnight. I arose, got a light, and, 
from the distinct and vévid perceptions of my dream, made in 
my commonplace-book, which I will show you, a sketch of the 
coffin and inscription. The date, by an inconsistent anticipa- 
tion of the vision, was of the next day after the dream. But 
it was the true day,” added Tresham in a sunk voice. 

‘He died on that day, then?” Anna asked, and her lover 
assented by a mournful inclination of the head. 

‘‘But Tresham,” she resumed, ‘‘this is a dream, and not a 
Fetch story,” and Anna felt and looked relieved. 

‘Listen. I have commenced with this, only for the purpose 
of leading to the matter in point. After the close of the next 
evening f sat alone in my study. I shonld indeed say it was 
night, though not far advanced into the night. A figure came 
before me. Wrecked and wretched as he stood, I knew my 
brother! The figure when for a moment it had shot its un- 
earthly eyes into my soul, passed through a door to an inner 
chamber, from which there is no returning but back again into 
that it had left. Thither I followed, locking the door after 
me, that the vision and I might be alone tegether.” 

“Horrible!” said Anna, drawing in her breath. 
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“hither L fullowed—but saw nothing. And I never saw 
my brother more. That night and that hour he expired in 
America.” 

‘That hour and that night!” 

‘Yes. As in the former case, I took a note of the day of 
the month and week, and the hour of the night, at which the 
Fetch had appeared to me; and our minute and authentic 
accounts afterwards pointed to the very moment.™ 

"Tis dreadful. Cone cihs morning is far advanced ;” and 
Anna suppressing her feelings, and trying to hide them under 
the appearance of a bustling arrangement of her dress, rose up. 

‘¢ Dreadful it is, Anna—but oh, tootrue! This has affected 
you—or you are more seriously indisposed than to my inquiries 
you will admit—or—or—have watched late last night ;—oh, 
Anna!”—Tresham continued, ss, overwrought and almost 
thrown off his guard by the increased conflict of his recollec- 
tions and terrors, he was on the point of asking a solution of 
what he most feared and doubted. He grasped her hand— 
looked into her eyes—but in a moment checked himself, and 
extending his arm—'‘Come then our walk!” he said, and led 
his mistress out. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Meantime, Larry, in obedience to his master's commands, 
obtained a tcte-a-téte with Mrs. Cathetine. It may have been 
observed, from this person’s former style of conversation with 
Larry, that, either she thought he had a tender inclination for 
her, and saw no reason for discouraging it, or she wished to 
inspire him with one, and was therefore very sweet on honest 
Larry, What may have been his opinion on the point it is 
lard to say; but, on the whole, we rather predicate that he 
had a general apprehension of the state of Mrs, Cathcrine’s 
heart, or of the drift of her politeness, and affected accordingly 
the utmost innocence and unconsciousness. 

In truth, the housekeeper was arrived at, if she had not 
passed, the grand climacteric, under the influence of which, 
with reverence be it spoken, ladies of all ranks feel disposed to 
do strange and startling things, rather than any longer run 
the chance of a certain odium. Nature had not been as boun- 
taful to Mrs. Catherine's face as to her undisputed talent for 
jeliies, jams, pickled mushrooms, and conserves of every des- 
eription; and, during her unlovely youth, the virgin, yet too 
green to stoop to 4 renouncement of her sex’s privilege by ori- 
ginating any solicitation, remained unwooed, and of course 
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unwon. After the pure and peaceful lapse of nearly twenty 
years, she began, however, to look about her; and, despising 
the scruple of her teenish days, bluntly, or adroitly ventu 
many a ‘‘bold stroke for a husband.” That she had hitherto 
failed, her present anxious situation made known—notwith- 
standing the matronly affixture to her familiar name, which, 
by-the-way, was of long standing, and a cruel anicipation, by 
the world at large, of a fate which Mrs. Catherine neither 
courted, nor indeed merited—and we record the fact, rather 
in astonishment of the blindness of man than with any trinmph 
over the unwilling maiden. 

At the time that is our purpose to become eaves-droppers 
on the conversation between her and Larry, we discover the 
valet evincing considerable uneasiness at a chance remark that 
fell from his admirer: ‘“‘ And—what? ch? last night, Kitty ?— 
how, Kitty ?”—he said. 

‘I tould you once afore, Larry, as much as that I thought 
my name sounded betther another way. But no matter for 
that, only as the hereafter may be; I say he cum here last 
night, stalkin’ in and stalkin’ out, like his own ghost, an’ never 
sayin’ a Christhen word, but lavin’ my poor Miss Anny stone 
dead on the carpet.” 

‘An’ deliver us from all evil!” muttered Larry, concluding 
aloud a prayer he had in his consternation mentally begun. 
This rather discomposcd his friend, and she inquired—** Didn't 
he come? didn’t he? oh, Larry, honey, didn’t he come? or, as 
Miss Anny said, was it’his Fetch, indeed ?” 

I see my way in & vartuous lie,” thought Larry, afraid, as 
much as he was cautious, of the black secret of which he thus 
thought himself possessed: to Mrs. Kitty he continued—‘‘in 
troth an’ he did; an’ for why not?—an’ what use of a man’s 

host, when his own flesh an’ blood is ready an’ willin’ to stand 
in his place, Catherine?” 

‘Then he did come?” 

‘‘He did to be sure; an’ myself had to wait for him an hour 
at the college.” 

‘‘Musha, good loock to your heart for that, Larry; I said 
it to Miss Anny all along, an’ now I can make her so sure, 
entirely, poor thing!” 

*‘Arrah, do now, Catherine, an’ the Lord ‘ill bless you.” 
me a an’ pues then, an’ more an’ pr igict yore it, 

rry. But, , agra, you're in grief, killin’ grief. e's 

uite changed since vesterds , poor fallow,” continued Mrs. 
Kate, in a reverie: ‘‘he thinks there's sich a differ’ between 
us; but he's a claner boy nor that bi rep, Paddy Kinsliela, 
that passed me by in the chapel-yard, fast unday se’nn’'t, after 
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last mass; a better boy, too, an’ a gentleman's own man. 
Larry, a-vich, never let it break your heart, I say,” she oon- 
cluded, again addressing him. - 

‘*What does she mane at all?” queried Larry to his own 
breast—‘‘did I tell her yet?—-Musha, I'm a blind kitten aff I 
think I did.” . 

‘Take courage, man; ‘a faint heart never won a fyjr lady ;’ 
out with it; what kills cures,” continued the housekeeper. 

‘‘Does she want to pump me?—two words to that bargain,” 
reasoned Larry.—‘‘Catherine—” 

‘* Well, honey ?—he looks just as if he’d come down with it 
at once,” added Catherine to herself—‘‘only for his modesty, 
an’ all that.” 

‘“‘Affa simple boy might ax you, Catt—Cuatherine—what 
o'clock do you all go to bed at, in this house?” 

‘‘There’s a round beginnin’, tho’, after all his modesty!” 
thought Mrs. Catherine, chuckling in her very heart—‘* Why, 
then, to tell the truth, Larry, one may say about eleven, tho’, 
sence you must know all, mysclf sometimes stays up, at one 
matther or another, after the young ladies, good loock to them, 
an’ a weary hour I have of it, Larry; for of all the hours from 
Monday mornin’ to Saturday night that we poor sarving-women 
know, there isn’t one so lonesome entirely, or one that gives 
us the heart-scald so well as that. It's then we think of all 
we have to do an’ look after, an’ all the odds an’ ends we have 
to put together, an’ divil a drop, God forgive me for swearin’, 
to rise our hearts, for we never taste it alone. Och, musha, 
you know little about it: a noise frightens us, an’ it’s only the 

ig red cat, an’ no sweetheart, after all; instid of one like him 
to be talkin’ to us, the window goes backwards and forwards 
with the wind ; if a scratchin’ comes to the doors, it’s only a rat 
as big as a calf. An’ thin the clock strikes twelve to warn us 
of going to bed an’ gettin’ up ever so early; an’ so we say our 
nba for nothin’, an’ lie down in our beds as could as any- 
ing.” 
‘*Musha, more’s the pity; an’ myself is long s for your 
loncsome hour—about eleven, isn’t it, one time with another? 
—they never stir afther.” 

‘‘Between ourselves, Larry, hardly ever; an’ my saarvice to 
you, Larry,” continued the housek , sipping a glass of 
cordial, after she had filled and another to the valet—. 
‘tharrin’ some odd nights; some out-o’-the-way nights, like 
last night, now—” 

. *Avoch, ay: sure I know you were all lute up last night,” 
said Larry, very simply, while he drank to Mrs. Catherine's 
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“Oh, the prowlin’ dog! he saw the light at my windee!” 
ised Mrs, Kate to herself—‘‘yes, indeed, Larry; I wasn’t 
in my bed till afther twelve.” 

‘‘An’ the ladies afore you, by coorse?” 

‘Ay, faith, Larry, honey, more than half an hour.” 

‘‘An' my saarvice to you, Catherinc—'case a body axed if 
people can love ever step out o'nights, when the family 
are to whisper a bit with their sweethearts.” 

‘‘Oh, the impident thief! the plotter! the brazen-fiuced 
fellow!” she inwardly ejaculated—**Musha, Larry, agra, you 
have no shame in you, nor no fear o’ God or me; an’ yet, to 
be genteel with you, I may say—tho’ J say it that shouldn’t— 
that supposin’ myself here loved so well entirely as to do the 
kes, faith I might step out for a start, into the garden, or a 
thing that-a-way.” 

‘An’ unknownst to any one?” asked Larry. 

“‘Musha, yes, unknownst to the wide world, Larry ; that is, 
‘case why, I liked a body; for likin’, you know, goes a good 
way; tho’, for that matter, it ‘ud well become me to be on the 
lockout as the ladies sleep so near me.” 

‘Do they, faith? aha, Kitty! so you might, only if you 
liked, an’ they couldn't if you didn’t like it too? Isn't that the 
way it is?” 

‘Sure enough, Larry a-vich.” 

‘‘So, Catherine, there’s last night, now, you might if you 
liked, an’ none of them might if they liked? An’ I'll be bound 
you could give your oath, for every night in the year, that 
dowa to this blessed moment, they never tried any sich thing?” 

‘‘“Ay, my book sed eal a witch, Larry.” 

‘I’m a conjuror’s walley-the-shambles,” answered Larry to 
himself, ‘‘or I saarve two masthers, or a limb o’ the divil; an’ 
when he’s married,” he went on, beginning, unknown to him- 
self, to articulate his thoughts—‘‘ then I’m to saarve two mis- 
thresses, into the bargain;” and he groaned aloud. 

The word married reached, above all that he had muttered, 
Mrs. Catherine’s ear, and his groaning affected her with an 
ungovernable commiseration ; so that now, assuming her softest 
tone, she said, ‘‘But Larry, jewel, I’m for rather givin’ a spare. 
hour here, at our own fire, snug an’ warm—the best nights are 
couldish, Larry—than in the out-o'-the-door way you spake of.” 

who silent, a = he =~ and not. 

“ Larry, if a body tapped, as low, as anything, at 
this little windee, to-night, about half-afther—Musha, what, ails. 
him?” she continued to herself—“if ever L-saw sich a man.in 
love, in my whole life afore!—but it’s the ruest, love” —then 
aloud—“‘or, as for the matter o’ that, an’ sence you are foy. 
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spukin’ so soon about comin’ together in the houldfast way, 
Larry, sure there’s father O'Shaughnessy that we both know—" 

‘Bother !” interrupted Larry, on whose abstracted sense 
the last serious words had made some confused impression; and 
he rose up. 

‘‘Bother !” echoed Mrs, Catherine, “why, you good-for- 
nothin’ thief, would you wrong me that-a-way? &xgee your 
cauestions, an’ then say, bother!” 

‘‘Catty,” said Larry, manning himself with gravity and dig- 
nity, “I'm # boy, d’ye see me, to cry bother whin, an’ where, 
an’ how, I like, sooner nor make away with my mother’s son.” 

‘Make away!" Mrs. Catherine repeated, also rising, after 
having first snatched back the second untasted glass she had 
filled for her imaginary lover; her face assuming, from its first 
furnace-glow, a livid paleness, and her lips sharmg the angry 
convulsion that shook her whole body. 

‘Make away! och, I'll Jarn you to do that! Get out, you— 
you.” snasins of anger choked her further speech, or the 
epithets she thought worthy of Larry were not so easily found, 
or her mighty conceptions were too big for utterance; ‘‘you— 
you—” she repeated, clenching her hands by her side, stamping 
her foot, and gradually advancing on Larry, who, however, 
was not to be had in such a way; for, from the moment Mrs. 
Catherine snatched his glass of cordial, he foresaw the coming 
storm, and arranged to avoid it, taking, for every step she 
advanced on him, as good a step backward, till at lust, and 
cre she had power to use tonyue or claws, he was over the 
threshold, and the door banged in his face. . 

‘Well, a-vich; clorv, honour, an’ praise for all,” he after- 
wards soliloquised, in Christian patience, on his way to college; 
‘san’ yet here’s one puor boy. like me, in the course of one 
night an’ mornin’, visited and bet to chaff by ould Nick; put 
on a ghost hunt; sent to hang, drown, or to blue blazes, by 
his jewel of a inasther, an’ now thrated in this manner by an 
ugly woman. 

“Well. Any more o’ the yarn? My name is Larry, an’ I 
keeps with an evil deception, a divil’s make-believe, a divil 
entirely, I think, that puts on my masther, that he may make 
sure o’ my masther’s man. But, if its not himself, where did 
I tese him? Did we lave him after us, abroad, or—thonomor 
iaoul!—_was he never with me at alf at all?—I'lt make hin 
say the Lord’s prayer along wid myself, this holy an’ blessed 
night, Nips ys imp re oa Tit aye =: of his 
beginnin’ e@ Wr elther. Ay, I’Ifdo this, or ax m 
death for hot ow" iny catechism.” : 
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. CHAPTER VI. 


Tre young lovers took their morning walk. Romantic minds 
will seek, out romantic and lonesome scenery, and Tresham 
and a, declining the more frequented promenade that 
followed: the windings of the Nore, at the side opposite the 
college, chose a wilder path, upon which they arrived after 
walking through a crowded and disagreeable suburb. It was 
locally called ‘‘the Lacken” (a term expressive, we believe, 
of precipitous ground, when it overhangs water), and also led 
along the banks of the Nore, fancing the public walk, but 
was sufficiently distant to cscape intrusive observation and 
offer all the pleasures of free discourse. 

Tn the helps that it gave for enjoying prospects of the beau- 
tiful and peculiar scenery of the distant town and accompani- 
ments, this walk had another advantage over its fashionable 
rival, Sometimes ascending half way, and sometimes entirely 
to the tops of a chain of precipitate hills, that, for more than a 
mile attended its course, it alternately supplied picture and 
bird's-eye views; and at its various well-known points of sight 
‘Tresham and Anna often lingered, pleased to divert, though 
in silence, their mutual depression of spirits, by gratification 
in the least sensual way of perhaps the most sensual of our 
perceptive organs. 

From a particular spfot they dwelt long on a singularly fine 
view. To their left, in the middle distance, arose the old 
Ormond Castle, now displayed in its separate parts, that is to 
say, two circular towers connected by a comparatively low 
line of building, in the centre of which was a spacious archway, 
the entrance to the court-yard: from one of the towers, and ut 
about right angles with the first-mentioned sweep, approached, 
in perspective, an imposing mass of the edifice, commonly re- 
garded as the castle's front, shooting up, over the roof, a bat- 
talion of Gothic chimneys, and abounding, as did also the two 
towers and the roof, in square or angular-topped windows of 
various size, round each of which was an indented edging, 
painted white upon a cool grey ground, the pervading colour 
of the pile. It would be difficult to assign this building to any 
order of architecture, classic or Gothic: still some features of 
both, the gradual intermixture of different eras, appeared; 
much of the character of an old dwelling-house, i 
of either, might also be traced, through it, but on so large a 
scale as not to take away the more important idea of « casthe. 
Tt was, altogether, a nobie and picturesque object; and t¢~- 
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it sat upon its green lawn, and amid its rich trees, visible from 
the foundations over a flanking wall of forty fect high, at the 
base of which swept the public walk, still rising many feet from 
the bed of the river; and at last shone out the unruffied river, 
narrowing as it curved round the college park in the distance, 
but spreading as it came nearer, those stony bagriers that 
canse a fulness of stream for manufacturing purpggrashecking 
it at two different stages, and forming alternately a placid 
lake or reservoir and shooting fulls of 1oumy, roaring water; 
a different river from what it was when Spenser sung it,— 


-———*“ The stubburne Neure, whose waters grey 
By fair Kilkenny and Kesponte bord.” 


To the right of the castle came in—as a painter would say— 
bits of the town, caught through masses of foliage; in nearly 
the middle of the picture arose two spires, one of St. Mary’s 
church, the other of the market-housc; lower down in the 
same line was the old college, bounding its park, and half seen 
through trees still; yet furthcr to the riyht appeared the gro- 
tesque steeple of the cathedral of St. Canice, and, by its side, 
one of the highest of those famous round towers, of which the 
purpose, era, and indeed entire history, remain a puzzle to 
antiquaries; and, as at the lett hand the picture commenced 
with the Ormond Castle, it was balanced, at the right, by 
another old fabric, about equi-distant, but it ruins, and with 
a freedom of touch that even a master can only imitate, painted 
by the pencil of! time into every varidly ot’ brown, grey, and 
yellow tint. We have said that, as they swept to the right 
from the castle, the houses of the town were only occasionally 
secn through intercepting foliage: this feature ran over the 
whole scene, so as scarcely to give the idea of a busy haunt 
of men, nearly two miles in extent; and thus the curious eye 
had a rare subject of city and landscape going hand in hand, 
of nature and art, of embowering solitude and hidden bustle, 
of the freshness of God's work and the pilings-up of man’s 
jabour. Behind the whole middle distance of spires, towers, 
glinting slate roofs, trees, and water, rose the more distant 
country, sloping and swelling, spotted with villas and planta- 
tions, and bathed in the blending mist and sunshine of the 
morning; and farther still appeared doubtful lines of blue 
mountam, brought out or mixed with the wreathed clouds, 
according to the changes of the dazzling light and swimming 
atmosphere. Notwithstanding that it was the hour for kind- 
ling-fires in every town and city the world over, no foul 
interfusion of smoke dimmed the brilliance of this favoured 
view, Kilkenny being protected from such a nuisance by a 
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clause of the old proverb (quoted even by Ledwich) that 
blesses her with “water without mud, Jand without bog, fire 
without smoke, and streets paved with marble;” so that a 
sunrncr-morning sun and air sparkled and wafted over the 
lightsome and unique beauty of the scene as freshly as it might 
have done over far and uninhabited solitudes. 

The lovers pursued their walk along hil] and:river, narrow 
path afi gfcen sward, until they at last reached @ plantation 
of old tress, known by the name of ‘the wilderness,” where 
the near noise of waters came upon their cars, and all else 
was repose. 

They sat on a shelving bank that had the boiling stream 
below and the gnarled oak overhead: both were unusually 
silent. Hven the charms of the scenery, as they came along, 
had not had power, however they might have mutually enjoyed 
it, to provoke much observation from either; ‘Tresham spoke 
not a word; while Anna’s voice, when she ventured a remark, 
sounded tremulous and broken. ‘They continued for some 
time watching the bubles that, self-blown and self-burst, cliased 
each other away and were no more—fit images of the troubled 
and vain thoughts which occupied the minds of both. At 
last after many catching efforts to begin, Anna abruptly 
broke silence: — ; 

‘Might not that appearance of your brother be a delusion, 
Harry? Might not a mind filled as yours was, by your fears 
and previous dream, with one object, paint it to the eye so 
vividly as to deceive the eye?” ; 

‘Perhaps ;” he inwardly shrank as he spoke ; ‘‘yet, according 
to the consistency of things, certainly not. A mere delusion, 
such as you mean, would be more fleeting, more undefined, 
more general, more unreal, and, above all, less capable of the 
continued deceit of continued action, than a Fetch, such as it 
is decribed to us—and——jndeed, such as I have—once—seen 
it.”, 

‘You told me the other day you had been considering a 
theory to prove, on consistent grounds, the reality of Fetches ; 
I should like to hear it now, Tresham.” 

‘It would be too long and complex for your attention,” he 
said, painfully anxious to avoid the torment be had created 
for himeelf, But Anna seemed resolved that the childish 
scourge his own weak hands had prepared should visit his 
proper back; as to herself, her mind was in that battling 
state of sugpense that urges to tempt the worst certainty rather 
than remain in doubt. 

‘*T am not the mere girl your answer would seem to make 
me, Tresham; I can here mention the preparatory argument 
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which you told me should go before the dir :t proof. Did you 
not say if was necessary to begin by shoving that the creatures 
and scenery of our dreams are not the imaginings of the mind, 
but real beings which occur to our waking souls, or through 
which our souls wander for the time?” 

‘That is the first step, indeed,” he answered,, somewhat 
beguiled by the flippancy of his mistress, “ it gives me 
inexpressible pleasure thus to witness the gradual arrangement 
of your naturally fine mind, Anna;” and Tresham kissed his 
pupil, ‘‘Then go on, at once, with your theory,” she re- 
sumed; ‘‘first make me understand the system of dreams; I 
shall listen attentively.” 

Tresham's love and vanity balancing his more bitter feelings, 
he obeyed this command; and, in order to show the kind of 
boyish puzzle with which he was in the habit of tantalizing 
his own and his mistress’s intellect, his theory is preserved. 

If dreams happen in the mind, they are its acts. That is a 
simple proposition, and one easily understood.” 

“*T understand it perfectly.” ; 

‘‘There cannot be an act of the mind without the mind’s 
own knowledge. You might as well suppose animal motion 
without life; for, in truth, consciousness is the life of the mind; 
without it you not only can have no mental act, but you 
destroy mind itself. I think—that is—JZ know I think—aad 
therefore I am———was the brief but profound syllogism of a 
great philosopher, who spent years in an inquiry after his own 
possible existence. You follow me, Anna?” 

‘“‘Every step. Proceed.” 

‘Thus, then, the mind never acts but when it knows it 
acts. Recollect that. There is an after-operation by which 
it can assure itself it has acted, and another by which it per- 
fectly remembers the knowledge it had of its own act while 
performing it; and both are as necessary as the first to stam 
any act as its own, to satisfy it; for, unless it be thus satisfied, 
it has not acted at all. Can you show me, by an illustration, 
that you understand this?” 

‘‘Yes—I think I can. This morning, very early, I-wished 
to see you before me. That wish was an act of my mind; 
first, because 1 knew I was wishing at the time; secondly, 
because I now remember that knowledge; and thirdly, 
because I can call up the wich as my own. Am I right?” 

‘Perfectly. Let us take another step. Belonging to these 
necessary tests for ascertaining its own act are smaller powers 
of the mind, which may be exercised whenever the great ones 
are exercised; and one of these is its assent to continued 
action, or its capability to break up continued action, at 
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pleasure; to chance, or stop it altogether. For instance: if 
aman is thinking of a horse’s head, he may, if he choose, 
change kis thought to the spire of a stecple, before he has 
proceeded to consider any other part or limb of the animal; 
or, if his ideas range over the side of a mountain, he may 
rapidly trensfer them to a crowded street, before they have 
extended themselves to the summit of the mountain. Is this 
plain?” 

‘* Nothing can be more go.” 

‘‘ Now, then, we have to try a dream by these rules, and 
so decide whether or not it is an act of the mind, occurring in 
the mind. Has the mind any such attendant consciousness of 
dreams? any such after-recognition for them? Certainly not. 
I particularly speak of continuous dreams—not the snatchings 
of a second, not points of action, but such as are made up of 
the flowing of those points into connected lines of performance. 
And here we see the human mind admitting its non-consent to 
the action of a dream; its want of powcr to have accompanied 
it, to have broken it up, to have changed or stopped it. But 
all these privileges it should have necessarily possessed in 
order to stamp the dream as its own act. Possessing none of 
them, the dream cannot be its act, cannot have happencd in 
it, and is consequently an occurrence distinct from the human 
ee I appeal to your own recollections and experience, 

nna.” 

‘“What you have said is very clear. I cannot deny it. 
Yet I have a difficulty. “ Only one person can have one par- 
ticular dream. If it is not the act of his own mind, it must 
be the act of some other—some—TI am getting a little confused 
—of some other individual. So, here is another person 
dreaming my dreams, and—” continued the metaphysical girl, 
with a half smile and whole blush—‘‘I do not understand 
this, Tresham.” 

‘* Nor is it natural you yet should: you have all the merit, 
however, of seeing the difficulty; and it remains for me, by 
my new system, to reconcile this obvious contradiction in the 
old one.” 

“Then, since we have scen that dreams are not the acts of 
the mind, you must show an impossibility, by. still connecting 
them with the individual who dreams them.” 

‘The thing is far from impossible. Attend.” 

“Every human individual is com of three distinct 
parte; namely, body, mind, and soul: the soul asa different - 
rom mind as mind is from body; the soul immortal; mind as 
well as body mortal, and to perish with it; the soul created. 
before both, and to live after both, independent of everythivig:. 
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lat God; and here, in the better part of our present selves, is 
our future and better existence—an existence of full appre- 
hension, unshackled by the mechanism of mind, by reasoning, 
recollecting, or combining.” 

‘*That gives me a new, and awful, and sublime idea,” 
interrupted Anna. . 

‘‘But, by a decree of God,” continued Tresham.ekwe live 
on this earth, less by our soul than by our mind and bodys 
that is, in the compound-machine, man, mind and body pre- 
dominate over soul; and although it is the true intellectual 

mpter, the source of perception and power, we can only 
became conscious of its workings and nature at the pleasure 
of the mind, to which it is always bound to communicate itself, 
and which lamely and imperfectly remodels such communica- 
tion. By an inscrutable decree, man is thus doomed to know 
and estimate himself for a time, by the predominance of an 
inferior portion of his mixed being only.” 

‘“‘Tt is wonderful and beautiful!” said Anna, ber cheeks and 
eyes lit up. 

‘‘ This thraldom of the soul must continue, during life, with 
the exception of snatches of freedom which it enjoys when the 
mind and body suffer the temporary death of sleep. But, 
then—as, after their final death it shall escape into everlasting 
liberty—the never-winking spirit sometimes «ludes its vulzar 
and tyrannic keepers, being compelled by destiny to return 
home to its house of bondage, so soon_as the mind and body 
recover their inertness—in other words, so soon as they are 
awake. And now, Anna, we approach our preparatory point. 

“In this state of occasional freedom the soul wanders alone, 
and independently, over the universe. Other disenthralled 
souls meet it, and then we have the people of dreams; it visits 
other places, and then we have their scenery.” 

The pupil looked wise and puzzled in a breath, and paused 
too long for the vanity of the lecturer, but at last took heart 
to say,—* 

‘«If dreams happen apart from the mind, how does it after- 
wards know anything, even imperfectly, about them?” 

a I have said that the soul is obliged to return to its union 
with the mind the instant it and the body resume life. I have 
also said that a like necessity urges the soul to hold continued 
converse with the mind, during which it must impart all its 
acts. Upcen its return home, then, as it were, it recounts its 
adventures. The mind, along with a natural incapacity ever 
clearly to conceive the operations of soul, is now but half 
recovered from its lethargy, and admits the relation in an 
indistinct manner, and as indistinctly recolleets it. Here I 
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may instance the vague and jumbled notion we always have 
of dreams. We call them back rather as the acts of another 
individual than of ourselves; we confound persons, places, 
time, and space, cause and effects. The soul only saw causes; 
-the mind must drudge from cause to effect; the soul began 
where the mind ends; for causes are first to spirit and last to 
mind: svith one, first is first; with the other lest is first.” 

Thit'n py conflict of terms completely bewildered Anna, 
and she admitted everything. 

‘‘ But now,” she resumed, ‘‘let me hear how, by the appli- 
eation of this theory, you are able as rationally to aceount for 
—Fetches;” and Anna’s voice, and the expression of her 
countenance, changed, as this one talismanic word chased 
awiy all her scientific enthusiasm, and awakened her to 
human feelings. Tresham, also, in an altered tone, con- 
tinued :— 

‘You are convinced that, after death, the soul parts the 
mind and body, and enjoys perfect freedom; you are further 
certain that, becanse sleep is a temporary death of mind, the 
soul has, during sleep also, opportunity for some hours of 
enfranchisement. Any other cause, then, which for a moment 
deadens the mind, must allow the soul a momentary liberty, 
during which it may leave the body, and become visible im 
another place, no matter how distant. Severe bodily pain or 
exhaustion will produce this benumbing effect on the mind; 
and thus, under a visitation of either, the soul may for an 
instant separate itself {rom the mind and body, and give the 
appearance called a Fetch. It is remarkable,” concluded 

resham, shuddering as he uttered the sentence, while Anna 
partook of his horror, ‘‘that whenever a Fetch is seen it re- 
presents some person at that moment indisposed.” 

** Hoity-toity! riddle-me-ree! and long life to cosmegony 
and abracadabra!” now shouted a stentorian voice at their 
back; and, turning round, the lovers saw their old friend, 
Doctor Butler, who not finding Tresham in his chambers, 
when, according to appointment with Larry, he made an 
early visit, had pursued the student hither, in some honest, 
ay ee indignation that his commands should have been 

i ; 

“ For Heaven's sake, my good young people, have you 
nothing to do with your precious time? Here have I stood 
for some minutes wondering if I heard two accomplished 
aking come to years of discretion, or two great children 

roke out of the nursery, mutually imposing on each other's 
common-sense. My pretty Miss Anna, these are no topics 
for you. As for you, Harry Tresham, I have a crow to pluck 
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with you—but what's the matter now? What but a result of 
obstinacy and disobedience?” he continued, assisting Anna to 
support her lover, who, more ill than to himself he would 
allow, grew faint in the effort to rise.—‘‘ Lean on me, Harry 
—there—you are better: and now home to a late breakfast, 
the worst meal that ever entered a boy’s stomach.” , 

They retraced their steps to the town. At the entrance 
Butler whispered to ‘Tresham—‘I shall call on YOw"%8-day, at 
three; do not disappoint me—I breakfast near this place—” 
and parted. The lovers proceeded ; and Tresham left his mis- 
tress at her father’s door, solemnly engaging, at her request, 
to call early in the evening. ‘‘Be punctual,” she continued, 
with a faint smile, “if you do not wish to see me lose all sense 
of shame, and invade your retirement.’ 


CHAPPER VIII. 


In this matter, Harry, said Mr. Butler, when he had made the 
appointed visit, ‘‘you will permit me to use more than com- 
mon authority; first, there is clearly my professional right to 
command obedience; then I am an old man and ought to com- 
mand it; and lastly, Iam your good father's old friend, and 
would serve, as I love him, your father’s son; and in fact, I 
must predominate,” he added, stamping, with a good-humoured 
air of dictation, his celebrated black Gane against the carpet. 

‘‘T am grateful for your kindness, Mr. Butler.” 

‘No, sir, you are not; for, if you were, my wishes and in- 
junctions together would not have been despised. Last night 
you went a ghost-hunting, and this morning a philosophizing 
in their teeth; and you see the consequences—an increased 
attack, since you came home, with—for I shall speak out— 
symptoms very alarming.” 

‘*It is nothing, my dear doctor: I shall mind.” 

‘*Veritably, yes, if I can help it; but you know I have pre- 
scriptive right to be the more obstinate of the two, and it must 
‘be eet | in my own way and noother. Or, Mr. Harry Tre- 
sham, tell me at once you resolve to be your own physician, 
and, though with sorrow and regret on my part, we may s00n 
cease to be troublesome to each other” 

‘God forbid I should be so wayward, Mr. Butler!” 

oe then, i Asiges I als id og poe as to give 
you up » Come. t t no stirring 
ont tonight, or until I’shall have approv of locomotion: 
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*‘ Agreed,” said Tresham, with a deep sigh—‘ I shall. write 
a note of apology to Mr. Ruth's, and my servant shall deliver 
it. 9 

“So far, 80 good. Next, then, no books, no stewing of any 
mee and least of all, over the German fairy-tales: agreed 
8180? ¢ 

2 ted Tresham, ‘though I scarcely know, Doctor 
Butler, arf books you honour with that name.” 

‘*No matter; we shan’t stick at words; and now with respect 
to your regimen. I have taken my vegetable dinner with you 
here to-day, and indeed stayed too late from another appoint- 
ment, in order to set you a good example in your hermit diet ; 
and it must continue during my pleasure. Wine, strong liquors 
of all kinda, and even simple old whiskey-punch, also to dis- 
appear. And now, where is your servant to take the note?” 

Lresham rung to command Larry's attendance. 

‘‘ Apropos of this same Larry, as you call him. I do not 
know a more entertaining rascal; I think he fears ghosts, and 
all the et ceteras, as a mad dog, water; only the canine lunatic 
has, even in the shallowness of his bugbear, a better excuse 
for being nervous. You cannot imagine what a fine scene I 
had with him hero in your unadvised absence, last night; ‘twas 
the first time we met, and I saw by his looks and manner that 
he took me for the devil the moment I entered the room; and 
we afterwards discussed metaphysics to some purpose.” 

**Could he indeed have consented to such an illusion? Some- 
thing of the kind I now recollect he mentioned to me; but I 
supposed he jested.” 

‘* Jested! never was certainty more certain. I sce you have 
no notion how a weak and contemptible mind can impose on 
itself; but as I humoured the idiot’s prepossession the instant 
I perceived it, and left him with it fully established in the 
nes inside his skull, we can still, with your leave, follow up 
the scene; I hear his foot on the stairs, and there is twilight 
cnough for our purpose. It is a good opportunity to lecture 
master and man,” added Butler in his own mind. 

‘© You have my full consent, doctor.” 
‘*'Then I shall just step behind this screen; do you get hi 
to stand away from the door, so that I may intercept his retreat, 
and then judge for yourself: he doesn’t know I have come in.” 
. As par vatered ae apartment, Butler had established 

imself in his position, and, according to arrangement, Tresham 
got the valet ulgo favourably placed, and began to write a note. 
After 1 moment's pause, the doctor stole softly behind Larry, 
and laid his hand on ie shoulder; a quick turn round, a spr 
tewards jhe door 3 shout, and then a run close ta tke. wall, 
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when he found his retreat cut off, were the immediate resalts. 
‘fresham only looked up, recognised Butler with a slight nod, 
and resumed his writing, while the doctor closed on Larry. 

‘¢ Spake to the masther, sir—spake to him, Masther Harry— 
ye know more of ache other nor what I do”——exclaimed the 
alarmed servant, with more courage, however, deriyed either 
from his doubts of his tormentor's identity or from his not now 
being alone, than had marked their former interview. am 
took no notice. 

*< Lives your melancholy mother yet, Larry?” said Butler, 

near him. 

““In spite of all, yes—plaise your worship” answered the 
abborring yet temporizing valet. 

‘“‘T must see her, Larry, in common charity, for J can be 
charitable; indeed all your kith and kin of that branch; you'll 
be a merrier family after me.” 

**They may laugh that win, sir” replied Larry. 

*¢Winners, then, you shall be, depend on it. To begin with 
yourself—how much do you think you should want?” 

**T wanta nothin’ at all, your honour, while I have an honest 
masther, an’ knows how to bless myself.” 

‘‘That is to say you will take nothing from me?” 

‘* Myself isn’t for throublin’ your rev——— worship I mane.” 

‘*So; how many keys between laugh major and laugh mincr, 
Larry?” The black cane made a slight motion, and Lary 
emitted a strange “hi, hi,” while Tresham again looked uy, 
astonished at the novelty of the sound3. 

‘Hi, hil—and is this all?” said Butler, sternly. 

‘+ Hi, hi, ho!” 

. Say these words afterme. 1, Larry,—what's your villan- 
6us name?” 

**Larry O'Donohoo, sir.” 

‘TI, Larry O‘Donohoo, hereby Jaugh at all the ghosts my 
taster or myself ever talked of.” Larry endeavoured to mince 
the matter, and Butler added 

“What, hi lump ofa rascal! say the words plain, or I'll 
make a hole in your head to let some brains in:” and the 
servant at last faithfully comphed. ‘Very well; and with 
your permission? Mr. Tresham, we shall now send h:m on 1} e 
errand We spoke of,” a 

“* How far might it be off, Masther Harry?” inquired Larry. 
» ** What's that to you man ?.—do you dare dispute our united 
commands?” exclaimed Butler. 
| “Myself only wazits to know where I’m for goin’, first,” ob. 

server Larry, in seme horrible misgiving. ! 
‘Eleva, Larry,” said Tresham, who, on accountof theallusi 
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to himself during this scene, now wished from wounded vanity 
to end it—‘‘ here, sir—this note to Mr. Ruth’s, for Miss Anns.” 
Larry hastily took it, and by a roundabout mareuvre gained 
the door. 

‘*‘And one note for me, before you go,” resumed Butler; but 
the perseceted servant, conceiving himself beyond the lmits 
of the chauapert circle, only answered with a gruff “bother” 
and...‘ don’t care a blackberry for you, sowl or bedy, who- 
ever you are; and then went down stairs as fast as possible. 

Butler laughed heartily, and turning to Tresham—‘“ Ferewell, 
Harry: Lleave you with my commands to get to bed immer 
diately ; nor need you—ay, your very self—defraud the nursery 
by conjuring the ghost from it this blessed night.” 

‘*Sir?” interrupted Tresham. 

‘*Come, come, never mind me; we all know your insanity 
ay well as yourself, and well cnough to be entertained by it; 
only itis believed that your accomplished and respectable man- 
servant carries the method of the disease to more perfection. 
Farewell, to-morrow morning early I shall revisit you,” and 
the doctor retired, well pleased with the offence he had given 
to Tresham’s prejudices, and resolved, though he would not 
intimate his purpose, to surprise the student with another call 
that night. 

Of all the mjunctions laid upon him by his medical friend, 
Tresham thought least of obeying that which would consign 
him to his pillow at such an early hour. Sleep, he concluded, 
was completely out of the question; so, till the return of his 
servant, he reclined on the sofa, pondering over again the 
inysteries of the former night. 

From Larry's report of his conversation with the housekeeper 
Tresham had been able to extract nothing, as, in fact, that 
afflicted person did not think proper, form motives of affection, 
perhaps, as well as prudence, to be very communicative. He 
rather conveyed, on the whole, an impression that Anna might 
have really made the so-much-dreaded visit; and Tresham had 
now to comprehend why she should have done s0, since in their 
various meetings his mistress had never spoken of it. In this 
view it was oaky to be accounted for by supposing thet she 
wished, in consequence of their recent converSations, to play- 
fully impose on lover; and, though Anna’s genefal cha-- 
racter weighed agaizist such a case, Tresham allowed himself 
to believe it might be probable, particularly when he recollected 
her parting allusion of the morning, which at the time gave 
hini great relief. 

In the midst of these-reveries, Tresham was, contrary to hiv 
own eatculntions, again sirprived into a shember. Ft was, how- 
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over, but a light and fitful one, of that kind whieh, while it 
crowds one half of our mind with rapid and vague chimeras, 
leaves the other haif, if the terms may be se disposed, confusedly 
alive to a waking sense of place and surrounding objects. 
And in this state Tresham’s eye—whether his waking or sleep- 
ing eye he could not himself determinc—fixed on a pele figure 
that seemed fo stand in the space of the open door gf thag:-hum- 
ber. Starting up, and now in the darkness of the night, which 
—only relieved by oue struggling ray of the rising nioon that 
obliquely shot across the apartment—thickly surrounded him 
—betier awake, though not entircly 0, Tresham riveted his eyes 
on the doorway. ‘The single moonbeam struck through it, and, 
just as he turned his glance, lightened, he thought, uver a flow 
of white drapery. ‘He shrunk back; recovered himself, and 
looked again; but all was repose and blankness. 

He issued through the door, and quickly descended to the 
exterior of the college. At an angle of the building that 
turned towards the park, Tresham again caught the indication 
of a receding figure, and still he pursued. In the open space 
of the park nothing appeared, however ; and after some research 
he was about to regain his chambers, when, as if it had arisen 
from the earth, or come down from the heavens, or formed 
itself out of the coluinn of the air that previous instant filled 
its place, Tresham beheld, straight before him, the figure of 
his-mistress. The decayed trunk of an oak partly flang off 
the moonshine from her white drapery, and for one instant 
her altered eye communed with his: tie next, and while he 
moved a step to greet her, she turned from lim into the dark 
shrubbery, and became again invisible. 

‘There could now be no further question as to the resemblance 
——but was it Anna in reality? ‘Tresham once more and rapidly 
brought to mind her parting jest, and, wildly hoping to be 
blest with the truth, rushed into the shrubbery, determining 
also to hasten, if she still evaded him, to her father's house. 

_ Phe shrubbery had two paths; his mistress did not appear 
in either, and ‘Tiesham hesitated to choose that by which he 
should seek her. At length he took one at random, which 
terminated in a small circular space, over which the trees 
matted and almost excluded the moonlight. In the centre, 
on 4 platform of fresh grass, was a monumental urs, erected 
to the memory of an esteemed professor of the college; aud at 
the base of the urn he discovered a sitting, drooping figure; - 
that seemed as if it had been designed and executed with the 
ar Ag Rae ep = was an intrusion there. 
TOac and at about ten yards receguimgd: 
Anpa. Agua sks looked on him, but it was a look of vacanoy-- 
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—a blind, stoiy gaze—as if she had indeed been the inanimate 
thing he at first supposed her to be. 

‘‘Noy, certainty or the worst!” cried Tresham. “M 
beloved! my life’s blessing, Anna! speak, if it is you, and if 
you would not destroy me. Speak!—sickness and agony are 
together at my heart—feebleness is in my limbs—fear and 
horror gre in the marrow of my bones!” he stood within almost 
touch— scalded his cheeks—his knecs smote each other, 
and his hair stirred. ‘‘ Speak!" he continued, ‘* Limplore you 
in the name of the great God! save your wretched Harry!” 
He advanced another step with intent to catch her in his arms, 
but his daha failed him, his eyes swam, a cold perspiration 
burst through his frame, and he fell, helpless and scseless, at 
the base of the urn. 


CIIAPTER IX. 


‘*Ngver, never, while I breathe the breath of this life,” said 
Mrs. Catherine to Larry, in reply to his humble solicitations 
for pardon, when, in consequence of ‘T'resham’s commands, he 
had arrived at Mr. Ruth’s house with the note of apology. 

*‘ Never is a long day, Mrs. Catherine,” observed Lurry. 

‘Never, if I died by it,” she persisted. 

‘‘Then, only carry this little bit of a Ictter from my young 
masther to your young misthress.” 

‘Letter me no letter—don’t dare to open your mouth to 
me—an’ now, what's the raison o’ your followin’ me?” she 
continued, as Larry prepared to accompany her out of the hall, 
down stairs. ‘‘Who gave you lave to thrapse through a dacent 
house in this manner?——Who wanted you?—Who sent for 
you?—Who are you at all?” 

‘*A friend o’ yours to the backbone, Kitty.” 

‘*Fricnd, inagh!—go home to munsther, an’ tell the likes 
0 that to your beef-to-the-heel draggle-tails; but we'll larn 
you manners here.” 

«Musha, what ‘ud you make o’ me at all, Catty? Sure, 
this mornin’ afore, you riz a scrimmage on me, an’ scowlded 
me till the dogs wouldn’t pick my bones; an’ throth you'll 
soon lave not as mooch flesh on my bones as ‘ud bait a mouse- 


iy 2 Narang my case, Kitty.” 
a case, you poor omadhaun?” 
**You ought sooner for to cheer up my dispondin’ hopes, 


Kitty, nor go on in sich a way, as my masther often says to 
nryself; tho poor voung masther that has betther mech nor 
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ever myself hard out of the mouth of a livin’ sowl. Och, if 
you war to hear him among the mounscers, botherin’ them 
all wid their own words, that he took out o’ their own chops; 
the poor crature, that’s now for losin’-his speech entirely; for 
he’s goin’ to die, Catty, an’ myself ‘ill have no new masther, 
at any rate, whatever we do in other predickyments., An’ so he 
can’t creep out to coort your young misthress teen hi, Kitty, 

, an’ here's his come-off to take her. Take it, won't you?” 

‘‘An’ is this all? Take id yourself, you dhaltheen; its 
work too good for the likes 0” you, sich an ugly man an’ a bad 
Cristhen.” Mrs. Catherine turned to go away. 

‘“‘Catty, chora-ma-chree you war, don’t lave me by myself 
in this way; an’ a burnin’ shame it’s for you, Kitty, to be 
spilin’ your own purty face wid mindin’ any foolish word I 
might say: the eyes 0’ you that are like the bluest-blue bell 
myself ever seen, an’ your nose so Jong and so sthraight, an’ 
wid your two cheeks like any roses, an’ your mouth, as it’s in 
the song, far an’ wide, like the fresh strawberres smothered in 
crame; an’ och, Kitty, when you stand quiet an’ aren’t for 
risin’ your hand to a body, what two arms you have, so round 
an’ so round! not forgettin’ your_—-Do, Catty, honey,” con- 
tinued Larry, interrupting himself in his best suavity of tone 
—‘‘just take id; myself is a shy boy, an’ don’t care to be goin’ 
among the ladies in the night-fall, when one o’ them is maybe 
by herself—do, Catherine, an’ God bless you ;—if you plaize, 
ve ane wow plait. There, now, an’ glory to you!” 

‘ “Bother, Larry!” answered Mrs. Gatherine, looking full in 
his face, and then trotting down stairs. 

‘‘Musha, the death of a sour crab-apple soushed in a lough 
o! wather to you!” ejaculated Larry, alone; ‘‘och! there’s no 
bearin’ wid your likes, an’ all becase an honest poor boy wants 
to keep himself out o’ harm’s way, an’ have nothin’ to do wid 
your pair o’ cats’ eyes, that are as green as a leck, and the 
image o’.two burnt holes in a blanket; an’ your nose as sharp 
as a hatchet, all a-one-side, like the handle of a can, only it’s 
as red as the red-hot iron out o’ the forge; an’ your chops 
rec down like a sheep-skin; an’ your mouth, that the sight 
of id ‘ud turn a horse from his oata, or make a dog sthrike his 
. father, to say nothin’ o' your two arms, that are just the thi 
for two rowlin’-pins, wid elbows that 'ud pick an’ eye out of a 

ail. I must take it up my ownself, then, prayin’ her lady- 
ship mayin’t be all alone, for, chorp-an-disoul! what 'ud I 
if I gave id to that other?” And, re-assuming his station in 
the corner of the hall, Larry debated with himself, in recollec- 
tion of the scene of the previous night, the propriety of at 
pace venturing up stairs. , 
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In the drawing-room above, Anna, Maris, and Mortimer, 
who now had apartments in Ruth’s house, together with the 
old lady and gentleman, sat listening to 1 musical professor 
of some local eminence, who, accompanying himeelf on the 
now antiquated spinet, entertained them with the good old 
music of that day. Mr. and Mrs. Ruth had chairs towards 
the middl the room; Mortimer stood with Maria over the 
instrument; and Anna, chafing to her own recollections ahd 
feelings, occupied a distant seat by berself: all the lights in 
the apartment were collected round the performer, so that its 
remoter parts were wrapped in shadow. 

Anna had not for some time spoken a word, and it was 
evident to her anxious sister that Harry Tresham’s second dis- 
appointment caused her great depression of spirits. 

‘*The night has closed, Mortimer,” Matia whispered: ‘‘he 
should have joined us an hour ago; he will not come to-night, 
and Anna is terribly afflicted.” 

‘‘He shall come, or he shall stay away for ever; the peace 
and happiness of a being so amiable, and so dear to us, must 
not be sacrificed to the whim of a giddy boy,” answered Mor- 
timer. ‘But has she entirely recovered the fright and agitation ‘ 
of last night?” he continued. 

‘‘ Anna says she has, but she does not look she has,” resumed 
the elder sister. 

‘‘Why, there can surely be no doubt in the case, after the 
explanation we all witnessed, Maria; and—pshaw! how pucrile 
in me to talk of it, or allude to it for a moment,” said Mor- 
timer. 

A pause here occurred in the music, and Anna was heard 

uesting the performer to sing and play a small piece she had 
before named to him. The gentleman complied: it was a trans. 
lation by Tresham from a German poet; and the music, also 
German, was of a very high character, and calculated to ex- 
cite in the mind sentiments of # thrilling and supernatural 
cast. We subjoin the words:— 


Shadowy dead! silent dead! 
Dwellers in a land unknown 
In awe-tamed hope and holy dread 
Your viewless sway we own. 
Around resound 
Your voices though we cannot hear— 
Above, below, 
Ye come, yo £0, 
In throngs! though we are blind from fer! 


*  & vision of the church-yard fell 
On me, your midnight sentinel. 
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I looked about me and bencath, 
And—while not a wind could breathe— 
Whisperings stole through all the ground, 
And then an undulation round ; ® 
Every particle of earth, 
Every rank blade of its birth, 
Moved and crept; a muttered sound—. ™ 
A spreading star—like that which crawls, 
In summer, o’er the dank pool’s brim, @-. ws» ® 
When the sun‘s heat flercely falls, 
And insect-hosts are borne to him. 
T looked, I looked, and glassy eyes 
Thickly strewed as stars in skies, 
O’er the cleaving surface gleamed ; 
And in their own weak death-light beamed, 
Faded cheeks and brows that scemed 
Never born, but faintly dreamed ! 
And then a hurry passed along— 
A rush without a sound—a throng 
Voiceless, save that for revel song 
The bloated beetles as they flit 
Thro’ the thick alr, darkening it, 
Or on their long legs stalk about, 
Drone a drowsy measure out ; 
Or that the frog hath waked to croak, 
Or the distant cock hath spoke , 
From stars that fail, a ray ye have, 
And glow-worms glinting round each grave: 
Silent tumult! dreamy light ! 
And so ye hurry thro’ the night. 


The air was yet unfinished when a lov’ and shuddering scream 
escaped from Anna. She had been sitting with her eyes u 
the far door that opened into the inner drawing-room; while 
she looked, it opened, and Tresham appeared standing beyond 
the threshold, dimly shown by the moon’s rays, that quivered 
around him. The music suddenly stopped, and all turned to 
Anna, and, when they saw the direction of her eyes, to the door; 
but, though she still gazed on it, the door was now shut, and 
no otie could solve or surmise the cause of her exclamation. 
Maria approached her to ask a question, but, ere she had 
moved two steps, was arrested and fixed in her place by a 
piercing cry that sounded from the upper part of the spacious 
old mansion; and in an instant after, Mrs. Catherine broke 
into the apartment, wild with tetror, and crying out,— 
Whats the "What. ait speak, spodk 
e § the matter? has happened? 1” 
eaid all but Anna, who still sat motionless and dumb, her body 
ee mga saphrre and her eyes pial Aare 
e rem oor. ‘ my misthrestes an’ 1a’ 
comin’ 1—he’s comin’ down!" ae 
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“Who? Mr. Tresham? why should his coming frighten 
you in this manner?” 

“Och, not him, not him; for Larry left him sick at home 
in the college.” 

‘*Who then—who then ?”—pealed every voice. 

““He—that peri he—Masther Harry—that—not Masther 

other.” 

‘‘Ridiculous old woman! peace, and begone this moment!” 
said Mortimer. 

‘‘Ould!—why, then, my bould captain that’s not in the laste 
foul-mouthed, we only wish you met him where I did. I tell 
your mighty great worship he cum in without lave from the 
‘doors or the Soethor, I was just for turnin’ up stairs to shut 
the windees, when he walked plump agin me im the dark, stalin’ 
out, I think, from Miss Anny’s—— Ah!"—she interrupted 
herself with another scream, and sank on her knees, as once 
more the distant door got motion, and to the eyes of Anna and 
Mortimer alone, the form re-appeared in the inner apartment, 
their situation, perhaps, allowing them a better view than any 
others in the drawing-room. 

The action of Anna at this moment was in itself frightful. 
Continuing her set gaze while the housekeeper spoke, she 
evinced, by a hissing of breath and a creeping of the whole 
frame, her sense of the first motion of the door; as it slowly 
and silently unfolded, she as slowly and silently arose; nor 
when, to her apprehension, the figure became fully visible, did 
she start or spexk, but With eyes, head, and neck, still set and 
protruded, her face tintless as the purest marble, and a moving 
of the mass of her beautiful black hair, stood, firmly grasping 
the back of the chair, in the spot where she had arisen. 

Almost at the same instant Larry entered at the near door, 
and holding out Tresham’s note— 

‘*Here’s a bit of a billy-do from my——_”_ Larry began, but 
looking aside——‘‘tundher-an'-ouns!—the ould boy an’ his 
dam !—.murther! murther !”-—he vociferated ; and, dropping the 
note, was rushing from the room, when Mrs. Catherine, still 
kneeling with her face hid in her hands, caught at his legs. 
This unseen and unexpected interruption made him delirious; 
and kicking and plunging, and with continued outcries, he 

ed the dead weight of the housekeeper through the door, 
thus escaping the scene of terror. 

Mortimer had scarcely become conscious of the appearance, 
when advancing he said, — 

‘‘Mr. Tresham, I insist on knowing what you mean by this 
worse than silly conduct?” 

“To whom he talk?” cried Maria, who from surprise, 
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if not from fear, had shrunk with her back to the side-wall, 
still without perceiving anything—‘“‘is Mortimer, too, infa- 
tuated and lost?—” ° 

‘sStay where you are!” said Anna, whom in his advance 
Mortimer had to pass, motioning at him with her hand behind 
her back, and speaking in that hoarse and emphatic whisper 
that amid the raging of a sea-fight is most used, for cgmmand 
or exhortation, and, we are told, can be heard through the roar 
of a hundred cannons—‘‘stay where you are,—and I have yet 
a moment’s breath and self-possession. The note, Mortimer! 
—Tresham's note! quick! quick!” 

Mortimer stooped and presented it: Anna tore open the seal, 
ran her eye over the contents, and, having staggered some paces 
to where he stood, fell with a heart-broken groan in her father’s 
arms. Her mother and Maria hastily gathered round her; the 
performer left the house. 

‘*Rash and ridiculous boy!” Mortimer continued, addressing 
the figure that now receded backward in the inner room— 
‘‘what is your reason for this childish mummery? Explain, 
ne without another word! stand and explain, or draw, sir, 

aw |” 

He rapidly advanced with his naked sword-——the door began 
to close—he dashed against it, and it shut. He drew back, 
hurled himself forward, and, bursting it open, gained the 
middle of the inside floor. In ar instant it shut again, and 
Mortimer was alone in the dark chamber! 

‘‘By Heaven, I will find your glfostship!” he exclaimed, 
rushing through a small doorway that led by backstairs into 
the garden, when he had ascertained that Tresham was not 
with him in the apartment. 

On the first landing-place, Mortimer again encountered the 
figure, still very indistinctly seen ;—and— 

‘*'You shall, sir,—you shall answer me, and to all I ask of 
you, too!”-he continued, confronting, at some distance, the 
object of his pursuit. The moon, that had been clouded for a 
moment, broke through a small window over the pale features 
of Tresham, and Mortimer thought he perceived a frown 
on the otherwise passionless visage, while, with solemn and 
freezing motion, an arm pointed towards the garden. 

Mortimer, conceiving he understood the hint, replied, — 
‘‘Ay, let us decide it there. Pass on, sir, to the garden! 
You offer me a satisfaction without words?” A nod seemed 
to assent. ‘‘ Agreed, then—on! You have no sword?—.2o 
popper a pistols are at hand, I will meet you in a moment, 
pass on!” 

He ran up stairs, back again by the diningtroom, to his 
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own chamber, scarcely heeding the situation of Anna, who 
continued insensible, or the afflicted cries of the father and 
mother fpr their child, or the now wild questions and excla- 
mations directed to him by his mistress, who in his rapid 
transit through the apartment could not disengage herself 
from her sister. Snatching a light he met in his way, Morti- 
mer pained his chamber, and unlocked or pulled open several 
trunks and drawers before he could find his pistols; then the 
time spent in charging them was agony to his impatient mind ; 
bnt at last all was ready, and now, avoiding the drawing-room, 
he ran by another way into the garden. 

The garden was extensive, spreading from the back of the 
house to the edge of the Nore, which at this point was, although 
narrow, deep and glassy, ‘‘and scarcely seemed to stray.” 
The moment he entered it, Mortimer looked around, but no 
one was visible He hastened down the main walk, and still 
found himself alone. He crossed and re-crossed by the smaller 
paths, disturbing the night-dew on the flowers and shrubs that 
clustered along his way, but still to no purpose. Again he 
stood on the principal walk, and giving vent to the vexation 
and disappointment of his spirit, called out,—‘‘ Coward !—you 
are not hers !_if you are, answer!—Tresham!—coward! are 
you here?” 

‘‘ Herel” answered a distant and imperfect sound, rather 
than voice, which might have been the drowsy river-echo, half 
awakened among the sedges and hollows of the opposite bank. 
Mortimer ran, however, ‘n the direction from which it reached 
his ear. On the edge of the garden that overhung the water 
he thought he observed a man’s form He hastened his speed 
—it was gone. A movement of something on the opposite 
side challenged his eye. He looked across, through a slight 
foz, over an expanse of about thirty yards of water, and 
beheld, sufficiently distinguishable for general recognition 
in the strong moonlight, the persons of Tresham and Anna, 
standing hand in hand. Mortimer’s blood froze back to its 
source, and he suddenly retraced his seeps to the house. 


CHAPTER X. 


Wun Dr. Butler, according to his previous intention, called, 
late at night, to revisit Tresham, the student was not in his 
chambers. He halloed for Larry, but the attendant did not 
appear. Then, accompanied by some class-fellows of Tresham, 
he went into the college grounds, and found the visionary 
lying sensele#s before the urn. Blood was all around him; 
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it had flowed from his lungs. This increased symptom of pul- 
monary disease Butler had not anticipated, or had expected to 
counteract, and its appearance, now attributable to Tresham's 
breach of his command, irritated whilst it shocked and agi- 
tated him. 

They conveyed the invalid to his bed, somewhgt restored 
to sensation, but still faint and apparently stupefied. But 
Tresham felt no physical pain, at least none eqfai't8 nis moral 
agony. His distemper rarely bears the character of acute 
suffering, nor was he really sv incapable of communication as 
he seemed to be: but for the present, fecling no impulse to 
yield his griefs with his confidence, he shut his soul on its 
terrible secret, and his eyes on everything and every person 
around him. This for a season was natural; for there are 
blights of mind which, in exception to the general rule of 
imparting, and by that means lessening grief, we will not 
exhibit—whicu we cannot bare to the happy, indifferent eye: 
as if misery grew avaricious of self-monopoly. An evidence 
of this may be traced in the dark smile that sometimes breaks 
around the thin, bloodless lips of disease, repelling with an 
unnatural pride and mockery the whispers of a he. rt-broken 
friend, who vainly breathes a hope of health and sunny days 
to come So Tresham only uttered some feeble words that 
supplicated for silence and solitude. 

Ile was therefore left alone on his midnight bed. The moon 
was rapidly collecting her loose beams from the chamber, like 
a lady in haste to depart, gatheringeher thin, white drapery 
around her. To say that Tresham thought, would be a misuse 
of words: his bram, as an alarm-bell, rung and thumped out 
its peal. Philosophy, and the artificial fanaticism it had sup- 
lied, were gone, and the foundations of his spirit shook with 
supernatural horror and natural dismay: he had. been taken 
by surprise and prostrated. 

To meet—almost to touch—a dim incomprehensible shade, 
when his living arms sought the embrace of the living form he 
loved, and the sudden repulsion and curdling of human sym- 
pathy that ensued—this wrought a sad change; and then the 
still recurring thought of the utter disconnexion between him 
and the blank eye that fell like a vacuum on his, and the 
whole mystery of which it was a feature—such recollections 
tamed him into feebleness, and, like a beaten dog, his soul 
cringed into itself. 

In one instance only his late speculations remained upper- 
most, but it was to torture with ea agony. He believed 
his mistress had been called to die—to dicl—the being who 
loved him as he loved her! These are simple words, but 
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Tresnam felt them strong: the gifted and grateful pupil, the 
devoted friend, the betrothed wife—she was to die, and he to 
be left desolate! He wept aloud; and ‘*O God!” he cried, 
‘‘turn that one bitter cup away!” His tears were tears of 
anguish, but they relieved by exhausting him, and he at last 


slept. ° 

The eerie morning saw his attentive and anxious physician 

by his bedside. Tresham felt better, and wished to rise, but 

Doctor Butler forbade it; and the student could only pray 

a ree might be sent by Larry to inquire after Anna’s 
ealth. 

‘‘ First, then,” said Butler, ‘your valet is out of the ques- 
tion; after parting from you last night, I met him near the 
college, as mad a man as any in Christendom; stark mad, under 
the delusion that a ghost, or something of the kind, followed 
at his heels. He foamed at the mouth, and grew absolutely 
dangerous, so I was obliged to confine him secretly in a strong- 
barred dark room in my own house, where we shall take care 
of the creature for you.” 

Tresham expressed the utmost surprise and sorrow at this 
intelligence. ‘‘ You pronounce him, then, in a state of mental 
derangement, doctor?” he asked, with much anxiety. 

‘‘A bond-fide lunatic, and as lawful a subject foe stripes 
and a straight-waistcoat as the most outrageous fellow in 
Bedlam: superstitious fear the provocative of the disease.” 

** Poor fellow 1’ resumed Tresham with some conscientious 
self-reproach——“‘ you wilf. bo gentle with him, doctor, for my 
sake, and I further request, for particular reasons, that his 
misfortune may be kept a profound secret.” 

‘‘T anticipated your wish. no one knows, and no one shall 
know, the wretch’s self-induced misery, which, by-the-way, is 
only a righteous judgment, after all. And now about your 
eee to Miss Anna Ruth: I shall—should, rather—bear it 
mysel , if there was any necessity to put you under the com- 
pliment; but why ask after her health? The girl is as robust 
as a mountaineer; I saw her after my first parting from you, 
last night, and thought she never looked, and chattered, and 
smiled, and moved so divinely tempting and handsome: only 
now and then she thought prope to whine about your slight 
illness, of which, however, I have given her a softened repre- 
sentation.” 

All but the latter part of this statement was wilful untruth. 
Anna, far from enjoying good health, lay seriously indisposed 
in her bed. Nor, although the doctor had really deprived 
Larry of his liberty, did he believe him to be a madman. 
Both misrepresentations, however, were the beginning of a 
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system of treatment towards Tresham which his friendly 
anxiety, supported by his professional calculations, led him to 


adopt. e 

He had known Tresham long enough to become fully aware 
of his mystified habit of mind, and was not without suspicion 
that the patient's present illness partly arose from ite over-in- 
dulgence. Late observations further induced hig to, frgr that 
some mysterious irritation of a particular nature, and connected 
with Tresham’s dreamy studies and his love for Anna, might 
be at the bottom ofall. Under these views he removed Larry, 
of whose hag-ridden superstition he was so well aware, from 
his master’s sight and presence, just as he would have sepa- 
rated the contagious and predisposed members of a family 
amongst whom of raging fever had gained entrance; and his 
false accounts of Anna’s health arose from the second appre- 
hension we have pointed out, although Butler had not yet 
distinct reason for his caution. 

To supply himself with one, it became the doctor's policy and 
anxiety to win Tresham’s confidence, and he engaged in the 
task with much of that delicate ingenuity which the true gen- 
tlemen of his high profession are known to possess; and he 
succeeded. Apart from Tresham’s own esteem for Dr. Butler, 
he knew him to be the ancient and respected friend of his 
father, and also the close intimate of the Ruth family; his 
warmth of manner, and the almost condesension of his grey 
hairs in at all courting the attention of a boy, further ope- 
rated on Tresham’s feelings: so that the poor youth, relaxed 
from the frenzy of the preceding night, and now, tottering 
under the fardel of his dark secret, willingly cast it down at 
the feet of his venerable friend, and with eco tears sup- 
plicated for advice and assistance. 

When he had ended his recital, by a detail of his supposed 
encounters with the Fetch of Anna, Dr. Butler met his very 
first words, with a ready smile, and finally burst into a hearty 
fit of laughter. He treated the whole matter as a schoolboy’s 
fancy, shaped out of the predisposition or imbecility of the 
theorist’s mind. The other fondly denied the possibilty of such 
mental deception, and in support of his scepticism entered 
into a critical analysis of the nature and power of the mind’s 
agency. But here he met an opponent every way prepared 
to push on his own purpose. Dr. Butler, without being a 
German student, had received a good collegiate education, 
and knew how to wield, as skilully as any metaphysical adept, 
the wrangling weapons of sophism; and as they were now ne- 
cessary to his ek he used them artfully and unmercifully. 
He strengthened himself, too, with illustration drawn, or 
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vouched to be drawn, from his own professional practice—a 
mode of warfare that is very annoying to a mere theorist, 
particulgrly, as in the present case,!when adopted by an elo- 
quent old gentleman towards an ingenuous and modest, thongh 
enthusiastic, youth ; and to all he added the weight of a manner 
which he knew to be imposing—a polite kind of swagger, and 
easiness, of expostulation, that seemed manfully assured of 
success, making itself redoubtable out of the weakness of the 
opposite case. 
over and over again assert that there is no such ghost or 
Fetch- bringer as a diseased imagination. The whole world 
knows it, and every day’s experience proves it. Nay, appa- 
rition-seckers, and scers, too, are part of our property in fund; 
‘tis a common diease, as common us any other; well known to 
the faculty and very money-making into the bargain, thousands 
have seen more frightful things than this veritable Fetch you 
speak of; and for a little hard cash some poor village apothe- 
carry, day after day, lays the hobgoblin in the Red Sea. 
‘**What do you say of hypochondriac delusions, sir? what 
can you pretend to aver? All the varieties of this complaint 
—this positive physical complaint— flow from a debilited ima- 
gination. And yet, how really does the patient feel! how 
self-clear are his apprchensions!. how obstinate his prepos- 
sessions} The common and most laughable whim of a man 
believing his posteriors to be a glass window, on which he dare 
not sit lest he should break it, is known to you. I had myself 
& patient with this fahcy, whom, aftcr losing all Christian 
patience with, I manufactured into more solidity in his own 
opinion, by assaulting him, till I was weary, in the humbug 
part. Where was that creature’s mind or his noble reasoning 
powers? Where were his eyes? Why cannot these miserable 
eople see before them? Another demoniac came to me, with an 
imaginary lock-jaw, and this person I caused to open his month, 
in order to afford vent to a volume of screaming, brought on 
by a smart application of my knuckles to his lower maxillary. 
A third, who swore he was the man that ‘was hanged last 
Wednesday’—(an infamous murderer)—I restored to his good 
opinion by taking it for granted that he gave true account 
of himself, and half strangling him accordingly. I refer you 
to authentic records—you shall see and read the baoks, which 
establish the fact of men having been haunted, to their own 
belief, by the ghosts of Alexander the Great, of Potiphar’s 
wife, of Samson, and Saint Bridget. What do you say to 
that? Nay, here is as positive evidence that people have ima- 
gined themselves followed by a repetition of themselves—a 
regular fac-simile or double—in a word, a downright Fetch, 
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more attentive than yours, Tresham. In my own practice I 
met a case exactly similar; not to talk of a respectable person 
who assured me he was a triangle; or of another who geclared 
his head to be the hypothenuse; or of a third—a musical pro- 
fessor—who upheld it was a bassoon.” 

‘But, my good doctor, all these are cases of insanity, and 
unless you believe me as mad as poor Larry, g wish, me to 
believe so, I cannot exactly see how—” 

‘*My good God!” interrupted Butler—<“ who gave you leave 
to think a hypochondriac person a mad person? who told vou 
so? No, sir; there is a wide distinction—there is every dis- 
tinction; madness is a total derangement of mind, unfitting a 
man for any occupation of life; the other is a partial infatua- 
tion, that does not incapacitate the patient from mane clear 
perceptions in any other case, and generally demeaning himself 
asasane man. Jon't interrupt me again now by asking me 
do I think you to be hypochondriac; to save your apprehen- 
sions and self-contempt, I make no such allusion, but the 
better way for you to consider this subject is to put yourself 
for the present out of the question, and weigh as a rational 
person the undeniable truths I submit to you. 

‘‘ Assuredly there are other modes by which the imagination 
becomes diseased than by the physical action upon it of what 
we call the hypochondriac region of the viseera. From:conti- 
nued irritation of itself it can first disarrange, and thcn impose 
upon itself; and then a long-indulged apprehension terminates 
in visual phantasy, aftcr having first Worn down the mind to 
consent, without consiousness, to the delusion. I do not pre- 
tend, just now, to determine the exact way in which you have 
been imposed upon. [ have said, I think, you are not hypo- 
chondriac, and most probably you are not: the state to which, 
by very nonsensical speculations, you may have reduced your 
nerves, however, is another question, and, good gods! what 
monstrum horrendum is not born of nerves!—spectres and 
visitations beyond the wonders of the hypochondriac, or the 
magic lantern itself; chimeras dire; airy tongues that syllable 
men’s names; diggecta membra, in fact, out of the span of any 
quotation. 

‘But leaving the future to develope the particular soyrce of 
your weakness, let me state a case rather in point with yours. 
n the course of my carly practice in-another place I had a 
young friend, a brother-brush too, who was attached to a very 
enchanting young lady. He wasa man of regular education, of 
sound intellect, and well-balanced feelings. His mistress be- 
came ill, and he attended her. One day that he engaged to 
dine with me, she became much worse, and when he called at 
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my house, fatigued and worn out with watching and anxiety, 
my friend entertained little hope of her life. Before dinner 
I pressed him to a glass of wine, as he seemed to require some 
such stimulus; he took the glass in his fingers, and was raisin 
it to his lips, when, to my utter astonishment, he started back 
on his chair, fixed his eyes on vacancy, and grew deadly pale. 
I spoke tgshir, and, after the fit passed away, ascertained that, 
just as he was about to taste the wine, the figure of his mistress 
entered the apartment.” 

Rae sir!” Tresham cried, in painful attention to the 
sequel. 

q Almost at the same time a rap came to the door with a 
message that the lady was dead.” 

‘‘There, sir—whatever argument you may be inclined te 
build on your own story—there is a coincidence too strong for 
any subtilty, or any impression you may kindly wish to make 
on me!” resumed Tresham. 

‘‘The very vehemence of imagination,” Butler continued, 
‘which in the instance of your Fetch precipitated you upon 
the most rash as well as boyish conclusion, still urges you to 
an unwarranted anticipation of my anecdote. Pray, let me go 
on. We together, followed the messenger to the young lady’s 
house, and found her—not dead—but in a state of suspended 
existence, from which our efforts soon called her back, and she 
is at present living, the wife of that Fetch-seer, and the mother 
of some dozen of his children. Now, say anything you like.” 

“Tt is all very extraordinary, Mr. Butler—all ;—the con- 
clusion as much if not more so than the commencement. I 
have nothing to say; I implicitly believe you, and I can say 
nothing: only I beg to ask you how you account for the pre- 
possession of your friend.” 

‘*That he did not see the young lady’s ghost, or, according 
to the trashy superstition, her Fetch, is pretty evident, mas- 
much as, in the first case, there was no ghost of hers then to 
be seen ; and, in the second, there could have been no true Fetch 
either, the lady being yet well to look at, in this world. He 
was imposed upon, then, purely by his imagination, exhausted 
and diseased by wretched spirits and a lover's anxiety, or else 
by a physical deception of the eye. That the first is an acci- 
dent of every day’s occurrence I have already shown, and you 
can no longer doubt, that the other, though less frequent, is 
also naturally incidental, I can prove by another anecdote, for 
which I myself am authority. 

‘Although a practising physician, much of my youthful 
study was devoted to anatomical pursuits, and in a large private 
apartment I constantly had a subject for my purposes. Ong 
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particular evening I contrived tu place upon his legs a fellow 
of good form, in order to remark the arrangement of the out- 
ward muscles, previous to taking any further liberties with 
him. While thus engaged, my cye wandered to the other end 
of the room, and was there startled with a repetition of my 
subject, standing bolt upright, exactly as I had contrived his 
counterpart. You may be sure I wt once thought that this was 
the spiritual double, come to remonstrate against thé indignity 
inflicted on his mortal brother; but I advanced to the intruder 
notwithstanding. After a few steps forward he was not to be 
seen. I returned closc to my subject, from which I had before 
stood apart, and, again looking to the opposite end of the place, 
saw not the first apparition, but what do you think, instead?_~ 
My own self! Ay, you may stare at mc, but I tell the blessed 
truth. There I was.” 

“Well, sir?” Tresham raised himself on his clhow, in bed. 

“Well, sir. If I was not afraid of the ghost of a man towards 
whom [ entertained some carving propensities, you need not 
suppose I prew shy of a second self; so I walked up to him, 
with all the curiosity of one Dromio, while taking a first survey 
of the other, both meeting for the first time in mature man- 
hood. But, like the subject-spectre, this also disappeared as I 
approached. Coming back to my point of sight it re-appeared ; 
when I again changed place it again vanished; and in fact the 
whole phenomenon was at last explained to me by observing 
that the quick vapours of the room, acted upon by a refraction 
of the rays of light, assumed the nature of a mirror, and then, 
as I stood at different points in both instances, reflected first 
my subject and next myself.” ‘ 

At the conclusion of this discourse, Tresham grew silent and 
thoughtful, and Butler saw that he evidently began to mistrust 
himself. Inwardly laughing at some of the arguments and 
illustrations that had wrought the student’s scepticism, the 
good doctor then shook hands with him, bade him a hasty fare- 
well, and bent his steps to his other patient at Mr. Ruth's 
house, of whom, from her random expressions the night before, 
Butler suspected an infatuation similar to that which tormented 
her lover, and first to assure himself on this point was now his 
preatest anxiety. 
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° CHAPTER XI. 


Asout three weeks after the day that included the time of 
the last chapter, Mrs. Catherine sat, at midnight, in her snug 
apartment lope, bewailing as usual her forlorn state. 

‘“‘A weary, weary lot,” she said, in soliloquy, sipping at the 
same time a rich cordial, before a good blazing fire. ‘*A lone 
crature like me, up an’ down, over-an’-hether, day afther day, 
night afther night; no rest, no pacc, no comfort, none,” and 
ehe sipped again; ‘‘an’ in an ould haunted house an’ famil 
where a body doesn’t know a sperit from a Christhen sowl. 
But what dtives ’em into my head at sich an hour? The Lord 
presarve us! I'll think o’ my prayers” (another sip). ‘‘Stop— 
whisht!—Is that my lady’s bell goin’ to ring? Musha, no; 
God send she wont want me agin this blessed an holy Saturday 
night, that I may lic down an’ have an hour’s right sleep at 
last. Bless us, how she raves like anything, as if she saw him 
every minute at the bedside! An’ poor Larry, afther all!— 
eb wonders what’s cum of him, an’ if all they say is the 
truth.” 

She was about to taste once more, when, starting suddenly, 
she laid down the glass—‘‘ Arrah, what's that, at all? AsI'm 
a sinner born, somethin’ or another at the windee!—_I daarn't 
screech out!—that ‘ud frighten poor Miss Anny. I'ts there 
agin—muusha, I'll faint!” 

A low heart-broken voice named Mrs. Catherine's name at 
the window, and, in all manner of sweet words, admonished 
her to advance. 

‘It just wants to flatther me into the clutches of id—I'll 
not peg an inch!” she resolved. 

‘“‘Catty, a-vourneen ; Kitty,a-chorra-ma-chree, sure we knows 
you're there; I sees the light through the chinks of the shetter ; 
[ hard you stirrin’, and your own darlin’ voice spakin’; cum 
to us,” continued the voice. 

“If you're nothin’ bad, ax me in God's name,” at last, 
answered Mrs. Catherine. 

‘Fur God's sake, then, let us in.” 

‘‘ What are you at all at all” asked the housekeeper, can- 
tiously approaching. 

‘‘ A lost crathure,” answered the voice. 

‘No sperit, or a thing that a-way?” 

‘‘ Flesh an’ blood, Kitty, only very little iv cither; but 
plenty o’ the bones, howsomdever, Catherine.” 

‘* Who are you?” 
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‘Larry, avoch.” 

“Larry! bud are you dead or alive, Larry? ‘Chey say you 
made away wid yourself.” ° 

“Larry alive, Catherine, jewel; and its rainin’ on us’ 

‘¢Can you make me sure o’ that?” 

‘* Avoch, open the windee, an’ we'll thry. . 

‘It ’ud be a baste that refused you, then:’@ and ‘akc fur- 

iving and humane housckeeper half advanced; ‘* but myself 
is afeard o’ you yet, Larrv,” she added, stopping and hesi- 
tating 

‘¢Musha, what ’ud you fear iv a dyin’ man, Catty, though 
his host might be another thing?” he expostulated. ** Wurra! 
wurra! open the windee, if there’s a Christhen heart in_your 
body ; it’s rainin’, I tell you, an’ as pitch-dark as a black-hole ; 
an’ as I crossed the bridge it was blowin’ too, sthrong cnough 
to whip the horns aff a cow’s head.” 

This appeal was decisive; Mrs. Catherine unbarred the 
window-shutter, and threw up the sash, but ran back in terror 
the moment after; for there, instead of the round, purple-faced 
Larry she had before known, appeared! a woeful caricature of 
the original caricature itself, with the cheeks livid, hollow, 
and hanging down over the jaws in little bags of skin; the 
eyes, hitherto half hidden in flesh, staring, for the first time, 
wide open, and unprotected from their sockets; the pot paunch 
totally waned away; and, added to this, the apparition wore 
no coat or hat, but, in place of the latter, the fragment of an 
old red night-cap fluttering round its brows. 

‘‘Murther, murther!—it’s the laste hit like you, Larry, 
agra,” resumed Mrs. Catherine, ‘‘ bud only as like as that 
other was like your unloocky masther; och, Larry alanna-ma- 
chree! for the love o’ marcy dale honest wid me, an’ say at 
once if it’s yourself or no—gi’ me a sign!” 

‘* Gi’ me a dhrop o’ that good liquor,” said Larry, pointing 
from the window to the table, ‘‘if ’'m to gi’ you anything; 
just a taste, Kitty, or mvself ‘ill never have ihe strength to 
creep in.” 

‘‘ Musha, here, then, Larry; an’ it’s now we may see you're 
yourself, or the remains, at laste, in regard that sperits knows 
nothin’ o’ the likes o’ this;” and she poured out a bumper, 
which Larry swallowed while yet standing at the window. 
‘Then he put himself in motion to enter; and, assisted by Mrs. 
Catherine, who placed a table under the window, for his foot, 
Larry at last made a lodgment, with many groans and stranga 
cries, before the fire.’ The window was again closed and 


cautiously barred, and the quondam friends resumed their 
discourse, face to face. 
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ns dyin’ man’s blessin’, as I said afure, come down on you, 
Itty.” 
“D in’! arrah, why so, Larry?” 

‘‘ Gi‘ me a morsel to brake my fast, for the love of all the 
saints in heaven, Catherine.” 

‘*Musha, my poor fellow, lashin’s and lavin’s ;”"* and she 
rose to provide refreshments: ‘‘ bud you're so hungry—are 

ou, Carty, &cuishla?”—-Mrs. Catherine went on as she hurried 
erself about. 

‘‘T’'m fastin’ more nor three days,” said Larry, deliberately 
lying, though, indeed, he was half starved. 

‘“Qch mille murthers! how did that come about? ‘There, 
there!” She spread abundance of good cheer before him, and 
Larry encountered it with the grave dispatch and silence of a 
cormorant: plate after plate disappeared, and Mrs. Catherine 
had more than once to revisit the larder. During the process, 
she contrived, however, to persevere in her questions for 
drawing Larry out. 

‘* What in the world cum across you, Larry? I knew you 
warn't wid your masther sence that sorrowful night, an’ as I 
tould you, Larry, their was sich ugly stories about you.” 

‘Wait a bit, Kitty,” Larry half articulated, his mouth 
being full. 

“One said you turned your own hangman.” 

“Wait a bit,” he repeated. 

‘¢ Another, that you jumped into the river; an’ they said, 
when you were dragged out afther three days’ soakin’, an’ 
laid on a bed, that your poor paunch that was, God bless us! 
touched the loft, an’ the parish couldn’t make aff a coffin big 
enough to put you in.” 

“‘ Just wait a bit, honey.” 

‘* Another said that you cut your own pipes wid your own 
two hands. Musha, Larry, that was the worst story of all; 
could you ever think of such a wicked thing?” 

Larry at length concluded his collation, and then, in a 
relapse of groans and lamentations, repeated a long-winded 
grace, of which the conclusion was—‘‘An’ keep us in our 
thrue mind, an’ deliver us from the power o’ the divil, an’ 
give us patience an’ resignation, for ever-an-ever, amin;” to 
which he added a still more lengthened draught of ale, and 
finally sank back, helpless and querulous, in Mrs. Catherine's 
good arm-chair. 

‘* An’ how is id all wid you now, Larry?” asked his enter- 
tainer, from the other side of the fire. , 

‘‘In regard o’ the atin’ an’ drinkin’, an’ of your friendship, 
‘ * Plenty and some to apare. 
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Catherine, a little betther, we thank God an’ you for id. 
You were always a soft sowl, Catherine, though 1 say id; 
bud my thrials are great, Kitty; Pll never be mooch the 
betther o’ them, the longest day I live.” 

«Time cures all, Larry; time an’ a kind friend.” 

‘‘Och, Catherine!” he cricd, his eyes squeezing, out some 
tears as he fixed them on the blazing fire; he paused, squeezed 
again, shaking his head bitterly during the effor€, and there he 
stopped. 

: arry, Larry, take heart, or the grief of id ‘ill be the death 
o’ you,” said Mrs. Catherine, also trying for some tears, while 
her tones were fully miserable. 

‘‘Och, Kitty!” he repeated, and paused again. 

«And och, a-vourneen!" Mrs. Catherine answered, rocking 
herself backward and forward as she stooped with her elbows 
on her knees; and so they went on till the tears came at last, 
and torrents were shed between them. 

‘‘Musha, bud what’s the matther at all, Larry?” said the 
housekeeper in the midst of her speculative sorrow; ‘‘ what 
came 0’ you? I only scen you run out o’ the house, after we 
both left the Fetch.” 

‘‘Sure enough, Catty, Tran; I ran till I fells; an’ then I 
gets up an’ sees him agin behind me.” 

- Murther, murther!” cried Mrs. Catherine, resuming her 
Inmentations, ‘‘ an’ then, Larry?” 

“ An’ then, Kitty, it’s all thrue enough that I put the rope 
round my neck.” ° 

Mrs. Catherine started up with a scream; and, ‘It is your 
spirit then?” she asked. 

«Wait a bit, Catherine—they cut moe down over-soon; and 
then it’s just as thrue I went to the river.” 

‘‘ But didn’t drownd yourself?” the housckeeper said, as 
Larry stopped, his eyes still fixed on the fire. 

‘‘ Bud a surly dog of a sodger levels his picce at me, an’—I 
knows what you'd be at, says he, bud by Ja—s if yon drownd 
yourself on my post, I'll have your life, so I will.” 

‘An’ that sent you away, by coorse, Larry?” 

‘«Id sent me here to yourself, Catherine.” 

‘* Avoch, my poor boy, sure 'twas an angel sent you.” 

‘‘A hungry angel, Catherine; an’ if it was the will o’ God 
that it war an angel in earnest, sure it was another angel that 
met me when yourself came acrass me, an’ gave me pace an’ 
comfort, an’ plenty to ate, an’ enough to dhrink, an’ a good 
fire fornent me ;” and here Larry roused himself, and stretched 
out the palms of his hands to the heat, while his head was 
turned round, addressing his bencfactress; ‘‘an’ yourself is 
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the sort of angel I'd like to ncet when I'd be cowld or hungry, 
wet or dhry,” he continued, rubbing all over, with his now 
heated palms, his face and behind his cars. 

** Bud, Catherine, tell me one thing - how is my ina——you 
know who I mane?” 

‘*Given over ever sence, an’ my young misthress as had: 
it's a ggeat fayor come on the brain, the docthor says.” 

‘The docthor, Kitty ? is he in the house now ?—bad loock 
to every bone in his skim! '-—asked Larry, in some alarm and 
bitterness. In fact, from the differcut accounts given by Dr. 
Butler, and now by himscit, of Larry's disposal of his time 
since the memorable evenins to which he made allusion, it 
will be perceived that one or other departed from the facts, 
and we can no longer conceal that the valet was the embel- 
lisher. The doctor stated truly to Tresham the immediate 
eatse of his servant's absence, and Larry had remained a 
ee in Mr. Butler's house till within a few minutes before 

is visit at Mrs. Catherint’s window, when, taking advantage 
of the intentional negligence of his keeper, he had effected his 
escape in the shorn plight we have endeavoured to describe; 
but shrewdly guessing, from the house-keeper’s questions, that 
the true reasons of his disappearance were not known, and 
thinking any account less humiliating than the reat one, Larry 
did not hesitate to humour the very stories with which she 
supplied him, and fer which their words are our sole authority. 

leanne from Mrs. Catherine that Doctor Butler was not 
in the house he regaindl his selfpossession and returned to 
the topic of his master’s illness. 

‘Given over, you tell me, Kitty? Duv you think it's 
himself, Kitty, or that black deception that brought grief an’ 
throuble on us all?” 

‘* Himself, by coorse, Larry, in regard of his goin’ to lave 
us; for spirits never dies, you know—.’case why, they were 
never born of woman.” 

** You spake raison, Kitty; an’ his raal self was ever an’ 
always tindher-hearted, Kitty, only a little cranky betimes, 
maybe; bud no matther for that, in regard Pm not far frum 
the likes, myself. If I was sure entircly, I’d not think mooch 
o’ goin’ to see him dead, dacently.” 

‘‘That's tindher-hearted in yourself, Larry, honey.” 

‘Bud I'd go in the noonday, Kitty; wouldn't that be the 
counsel you'd gi' me?” 

“Sure enough, Larry; an’ faith it'ill soon be time, for 
there's the daylight comin’ in through the windee-shutter ;— 
an’, whisht!_may I never dic in sin bud I hear my lady's 
bell; no—wait—no—it's the captain’s; musha, myself won- 
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dhors what makes him get up so mortial carly. T must be 
stirrin’ from you, Larry, agra; an’ for fear Miss Maria, or the 
ould misthresa, or any o’ the maids, ‘ud come dowm on you 
just step into this room—don’t be shy, Larry—an’ when it’s 
your time, we'll get you out to your masther, unknownst to 
anvbody.” ° 

Larry slowly complied, and as the housekecger locked the 
door upon him, she could not help asking hersclf—‘* An’ is this 
all he ve to say to me, the could-hearted, ungrateful thief” 
She paused a little with her hand on the key, hoping to hear 
Larry’s voice—‘‘Did you call me, Larry, a-vourneen?” An 
explosive snore seemed to answer in the negative—and— foh ! 
the baste!” resumed Mrs. Catherine, turning to attend Captain 
Mortimer’s bell; ‘yet the poor sow! ix +o tired, an’ worn down, 
an’ in the lowness o’ spirits wid his sufferin’s,” she added, some- 
what forgivingly, ‘‘an’ we'll wait wid patience till he comes 
back to his flesh agin.” 

Mortimer rang, for the purpose of sending the housekeeper 
into Anna’s chamber, to inquire from Maria the state of the 
invalid’s health, as very early upon this morning Doctor Butler 
had led him to expect a favourable change in Anna. After 
recciving his message and departing to communicate it, Mrs. 
Catherine returned with the happy intelligence, that, as far as 
Maria could judge, all feverish symptoms had apparently 
abated, and that poor Anna now lay tranquil, though, Mrs. 
Catherine added, nor yet in her right mind. This was grati- 
fying to Mortimer, notwithstanding the clanse added by the 
housekeeper, and he dismissed her with a notification that 
Doctor Butler had engaged to take an early breakfast with him 
in his own apartment. 

It will at once be surmised why, independently of Mortimer's 
natural anxiety for the health of his mistress’s sister the infor- 
mation gratified him. Although of a strong mind, and taught 
from his childhood to laugh at anything like supernatural 
agency, his adventure in the garden had confounded and dis- 
tresscd Mortimer at the time, and continued to haunt his 
imagination and harass his spirits afterwards. He compelled 
himself, over and over, to consider the vision merely as a 
ereation of his excited fancy and irritated mood; but reason 
declined to support for any length of time this forced doctrine, 
and in spite of himself the contrary conviction remained; and 
now, too, the occurrence he had previously related to Maria 
found ready entrance into his reflections, and claimed a notice 
he had before successfully refused to extend to it. 

Still, however, he was most anxious to believe that Tresham’s 
appearance in the drawing-room to Anna and himself was a 
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real appearance, although he had never been able to propose 
to Doctor Butler, or to any other person, a question that might 
better leed to the truth, by acquainting him whether or not 
the student was on that evening absent from his college cham- 
bers. Tresham’s illness the very next morning put it out of 
Mortimer’s power to ask himself; nor is it likely that, with 
full opportunity to do so, he should have hazarded an inquiry, 
that under the circumstances might prove too delicate and 
dangerous to Tresham, and even too distressing to Mortimer, 
in the possible result. 

With Maria, Mortimer had not dared to exchange a word 
of confidence on the subject. It will be recollected that, from 
her local situation, Maria remained unconscious of the presence 
of Tresham in the back drawing-room. Mortimer's words and 
manner assured her, however, cither that he was infatuated or 
that Tresham really appeared for a moment where she could 
not see him, and in their subsequent conversations her lover 
endeavoured to confirm Maria in the latter opinion; nay, ho 
went so far as to state, that after he had left the apartment 
he became assured of the fact, in consequence of a meeting and 
satisfactory explanation with the student. This gentle policy 
it is almost unnecessary to explain, further than by saying that 
Mortimer wished, whatever might be the truth of those myste- 
rious appearances, to guard his own mistress at least from the 
affliction of supernatural notions concerning them. 

Dr. Butler seemed to be the only indiyidual to whom 
he might unbosom himself, and Mortimer often fek disposed 
to the confidence, but was checked by other considerations. 
Much of this gentleman’s honest zeal depended, it was evident, 
on his incredulity towards such storiee as Mortimer must 
impart; so that he could only expect to get laughed at, or, if 
he succeeded in making an impression, the doctor's professional 
energy would be distracted, and neither of these results was 
desirable. Mortimer, therefore, remained in exclusive posses- 
sion of his own secret: one question, however, he resolved at 
last to ask of Dr. Butler in the course of the morning. 

He rose to oe for receiving his old friend at an early 
breakfast, and before the hour had struck Butler's voice was 
heard in the outward apartment. When the gentlemen met, 
png? found that pana had viens been to Anna's bed- 
side, and was now in spirits at her promising symptoms. 

_ “All danger is past,” he continued, ‘‘and the aly thing we 
have yet to regret, and I believe must for some time regret, is 
her continued wandering of brain.” 

**Mrs. Catherine's surmise was true, then.” Mortimer asked 
what was the doctor's opinion of Tresham. 
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*Candidly, I grow alarmed about him. But thereby hangs 
a tale I shall at length relate, for your wonder or amusement. 
I did not care to talk of it, at first, as circumstanges would 
have made it awkward—that is, while your lady’s sister was in 
danger, I saw no time for it; but, now that her recovery is 
certain, we may enjoy a laugh at the conceit. You remember 
my vexation and mirth at ascertaining from you ang Maria 
the immediate cause of Anna's illness. Well; what will you 
say when I inform you that her lover's fit—I mean his increased 
attack—comes from a source similar to Anna's strange infa- 
tuation.” 

‘‘T scarcely understand you,” said Mortimer, raising his eyes 
in some alarm. 

‘¢Then hear me out. On the night when he grew so seriously 
bad, I had left him at an carly hour in his chambers with my 
imperative commands to retire carly to rest. 

‘‘And that was the same night that Anna's preposscssion 
caused her sudden fit also?” 

‘‘The very same,” answered Butler. 

‘‘Did he afterwards leave his chambers?” asked Mortimcr, 
thus getting in his long-contemplated question. 

“*T'll tell you. My mind misgave me, and so late as twelve 
o'clock I called back——_” 

‘But pray, doctor, when did you part from him on that 
evening?” interrupted Mortimer. 
ae said early, did I not?About seven or eight o'clock, I 

Mortimer felt relieved by this explanation; Tresham, then, 
by his absence after seven or eight o'clock from his chambers, 
had time to practise the deception Mortimer suspected him of. 

‘‘He was not in the college,” continued Butler; ‘I turned 
into the grounds, and found him stretched on the damp grass 
in the shrubbery. When removed to his bed, I forbore, for 
that night, to reproach him with the breach of arrangement 
between us; next morning, however, I rated him soundly, and 
can 7 guess his justification?” 

‘‘No——not even remotely,” answered Mortimer, while in 
fact, he only denied his own thought. 

“It was—that the Fetch—as they call it—of his mistress 
' had seduced him from his chambers.” 

‘‘ Heavens!__did he talk rationally, consistently?” 

.“‘About as much so as one could hope from a man not abso- 
lutely mad, yet bewitched to extremity. But how is this, 
gallant captain?Are your nerves, too, that a twenty-pounder 
‘could not flutter, subdued by a nursery tale?” 

‘*Pshaw! no, good doctor; I only wonder—ha! ha!—I only 
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am surprised at the boy's weakness—of course, you met his 
statement sale A 

“T flatter myself I did, captain.” 

“But you argued with him?” 

‘Why, ay, in our own overpowring professional way.” 

‘And wjth what effect?” 

‘A preparatory one, during the first discussion: and I have 
since returned again and again to the attack, and at last fully 
convinced him that, in common with thousands before him, he 
has been an ggregious ass. But we shall speak of Tresham 
by-and-bye. At present I wish to inform you of some of my 
views for Anna.” 

“T shall hear them with the greatest pleasure and interest.” 

‘Particularly as you must assist me in them.” 

‘«* Command me.” « 

‘In a word then, we have both to swear some white lics ;— 
nothing better is left us for the perfect re-establisment of her 
mind and health.” 

‘Oh, tempt ine tc what you will.” 

‘Taking it for granted that the poor girl imposes on her 
own understanding, but still recollecting that we cannot con- 
vince her she does so, I strongly fear that, if the chimera be 
not effectually banished from her thoughts, Anna may not 
speedily recover a sound mind. But why should we not rout 
it out at once? Why not admit thése very visitations she 
raves about, yet stoutly assert them to have been real visits? 
Will you uphold me?” ° 

‘‘ By all means; I approve the finesse; but must not Tresham 
be made a party?” 

“Certainly not. To make him one would be to let him know 
of Anna's sympathetic folly, and that were the devil with 
Tresham himself; fire to tow, ot a spark to a gunpowder 
i ine.” 

‘Then how do yeu propose to act? When the lovers meet, 
they will naturally understand each other.” 

“They shall not meet—shall not chatter together—shall 
not even see each other—till they are both perfectly re-esta- 
blished in health and common sense (if such is to be the case, ) 
and their minds entirely new-modelled and sufficiently strong 
to laugh at the knowledge, seasonably obtained, of their 
mutual delusion. But more of this anon, Now let us go, 
hand in hand, to Anna’s chamber, and your business is to vouch 
for the truth of whatever romance you hear me originate ” 
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CHAPTER XII. . 


Brrors the entrance of the gentlemen, Anna awoke from an 
intense slumber, to the first consciousness of her situation that 
for weeks had blessed her mind. She founda handtholding 
hers, a gentle, tender hand; and it was like the fading of a 
dredm, that, a moment before, a soft kiss and breathing had 
visited her brow, and a warm tear fallen upon:her eyelids. 
She slowly raised her eyes and recognised her sister. There 
indeed, that devoted sister had sat, almost without intermission, 
since the first hour of her illness. It has been often remarked, 
that in sickness there is no hand like woman's hand, no heart 
like a woman’s heart; and there is not. A man’s breast may 
swell with unutterable sorrow, and apprehension may rend his 
mind; yet place him by the sick couch, and in the shadow, 
rather than the light, of the sad Jamp that watches it; let him 
have to count over the long, dull hours of night, and wait, 
alone and sleepless, the struggle of the grey dawn into the 
chamber of suffering; Iet him be appointed to this ministry 
even for the sake of the brother of his heart, or the father of 
his being, and his grosser nature, even where it is most perfect, 
will tire; his eye will close, and his spirit grow impatient of 
the dreary task; and though love and anxiety remain undi- 
minished, his mind will own to itscif a creeping-in of irre- 
sistible selfishness, which indeed he may be ashamed of, and 
struggle to reject, but which, despite all his efforts, remains 
to characterize his nature, and prove, in one instance at least, 
his manly weakness. 

But see a mother, a sister, or a wife, in his place. The 
woman feels no weariness, and owns no recollection of self. 
In silence, and in the depth of night, she dwells not only pas- 
sively, but so far as the qualified term may express our mean- 
ing, joyously. Her ear acquires a blind man’s instinct, as from 
titite to time it caehes the slightest stir, or whisper, or breath, 
of the now more than ever loved one, who lies under the 
hatid of huinan affliction. Her step, as in obedience to ati 
impulse ot a signal she moves about, would not waken # 
mouse; if she speaks, het accents are a soft echo of natural 
hatmony, most delicious to the sick man’s ear, conveying all 
that sound cati convey of pity, comfort, and devotion; and 
thus, night after night, she tends itn like a credtute sent from 
a higher world, when all eatthly watchfulness has failed, 
eye never winking, Aer mind never palled, her nature; that dt 

other times is weakness, ndW gaining 4 suptrhuman strength 
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and magnanimity, hersclf forgotten, and her sex alone pre- 
dominant. 

‘Is it you, my dearest sister?” said Anna, when she saw 
who held her hand. 

‘©Qh, my beloved Anna! will you not know mc? Can you 
forget your.Maria?” 

“Forget youJ—no, no, no—but one cannot now be so sure 
of a face one ought to know well:—how'is Tresham, Maria?” 

‘‘Do not peak so much, Anna—we are desired to request 
you will noty,but Tresham is very well; very well, my dear 
sister.” 

‘‘I dreamt he was not well,” resumed the invalid—‘‘and ob, 
sister, I dreamt such other things! How long have I been 
thus?—how long a-bed and forgetful?” 

**TWush, Anna—hush, my love;—only some days.” 

‘‘Maria,” Anna aftcr a pause went on, and now rapidl 

aking in a whisper—‘ Maria—I—I dic tosee him: one | 
—one sight of him as he used to be. But, harkyo, sister—Ilct 
him come at noon—or the middle of the day—or very early in 
the morning—that will be the best timc—what time is it now? 
-—after the nightfall?” 

‘‘No, my dear Anna; it is not yet ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon, only the blinds are all down, and the room darkened, 
that you may be quiet, and get some rest and refreshing sleep.” 

“Hist hist !—1 hear a low step—whose is it?” said Anna, 
alarmed. 

Maria rose and opened the door for Butler and Mortimer. 

‘sTf it was himself, Maria, he would smile on me,” continued 
Anna, relapsing, as Butler approached, into her confusion of 
persons, and mixing this up with her broken recollections of 
the past; while hey eye vacantly fixed on his, and she crushed 
herself against the opposite side of the bed, grasping the cover- 
ing with spasmed hands, and her white lips moving without 
sound, till at last as Butler came nearer, and she continued 
aloud— 

**T know you—buit you are not he, though so like him—he 
is not so silent and wretched. Go, in God’s name! Maria! 
where are ae de your arms around me—hold me. Go, 
go—TI saw you before, and I know you now—go, go!” 

‘“What, my sweet patient! how have I offended?” said But- 
ler, in an oy tone. Mortimer, who stood behind him, was 
more shocked at such an unusual scene, and whispered— 

‘Let us withdraw and choose a better time,” 

*‘No, no—permit me, stay where you are,” answered Butler 
-~-“‘seem to understand what I shall say aloud to you. So; 
iair weather to our friend Tresham, captain,” | 
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Tho words instantly scemed to restore Anna to a perfect 
knowledge of those around her; she started, and whispered in 
Maria's ear—Listen!" ° 

‘Ts it not to Italy he travels?” said Murtimer, endeavouring 
thus to follow Butler's cue. 

‘‘TItaly ;—I have a love message from him to somebody ; can 
it be told now, Maria?” asked Butler, still with seemi- care- 
lessness. 

‘Yes, sir, —now—this moment—for God's sake! To Italy, 
you tell me?” said Anna, before her sister could answer. 

‘‘Verily and indeed,” resumed Butler: “his father arrived 
unexpectedly among us, giving him but an hour's preparation ; 
yet, even in that time, the goose wished to write a sighing, 
sonnetecring farewell to a certain person——” 

‘‘And did he not?” interrupted Anna. ‘ 

‘‘ J could not and would not permit him, as I feared some. 
thing too ardent and startling for the nerves of a fair invalid 
we are all bound to care for.” Butler looked towards Morti- 
mer, as if to claim his support. 

‘“So he was obliged to content himself with making us his 
apologists,” said Mortimer, taking the hint. 

‘«‘ And how long is this ago?” asked Anna. 

‘*Two days, exactly.” 

‘* He will soon have performed his journey, and in about t 
fortnight you may expect to hear from him, my dear sister,” 
continued Mortimer. 

‘‘ Yes—and in a few weeks after sce him; and then, if you 
like, keep him entirely to yourself, my sweet patient,” Butler 
went on. ‘By-the-way, Mortimer, you remember something, 
do Rb I forget what—a trifle—some folly or other, however 
t he requested us to mention?” 

‘Oh, yes—he charged us to bear to Anna his profound 
regrets and apology, for having—upon the occasion of his late 


Visits—..”” 

‘Ay, pshaw! that was it,” said Butler. 

‘‘ Assumed a ridieulous mystery of manner,” continued Mor- 
timer, ‘‘that—that——_” 

Anna, raising herself in the bed, broke in with—‘Does he 
mean two visits, one before, and the other after, our last 
morning walk by the Lacken?” 

‘To be sure he does—but I see you remember this child’s 

better than it deserves,” said Butler. 


he sank back exhausted, but more calm; then in a moment 
resumed :— 


“What could have been his shocking motive? To kifl me 
or drive me mad, I atn sure, sir,” 
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‘¢Poh!—to ascertain, in his wisdom, whether a foolish girl 
could be well frightened or no; you must not expect downright 
wisdom jn everything a boy does, even though that boy be 
clever, handsome, and a constant admirer into the bargain;” 
and Butler sat, and kindly took her hand. 

‘‘He is yery penitent,” said Mortimer; ‘contrite to the dust, 
re replly miserable, lest you should not forgive him, dear 

nna.” 

‘Oh, we cannot long be very angry with only poor Tre- 
sham, you know.” He rose and whispered to Maria—‘' Now 
lect her have her own undisturbed reflections for half an hour, 
‘or about:” then concluded aloud—‘‘ So, good-day, my good, 
thriving patient, and thank the obliging stars that ordered 
away your lover just at the time you resolved upon looking so 
frightful ;” and the two gentlemen left the chamber. 

‘‘ This seems to do well, doctor, if you can brave it out—but 
what with ‘l'resham?” asked Mortimer when they were alonte. 

‘¢Get him out of Kilkenny as fast as we can; bis very health 
ely it, even if appearances were not, in this case, to be 
saved.” 

‘‘But in any case you cannot present him with the true 
reasons for such a step?” 

‘‘No, as either would unnecessarily shock him. Mark my 
emphasis-—I must try different measures. He must believe 
that Anna is wroth against him, and for a time will not see him.” 

‘Surely that will be as severe a shock as any?” 

‘Severe as I can contrive it, but antagonist to the other, 
or to any he has yet received; and there 1s my hope.” 

“I do not understand you; pray explain.” . 

“Tt is my opinion that a mystified and wretched state of 
mind, acting on the nerves, and through them on the whole 
system, has stronuly tended to lay one basis for Tresham’s 
present illness; and, without wholly trusting to the arguments 
we have used together, I would try to shake that basis by 
another good agitation. His love and vanity shall take u 
arms aguinst the German fathers. And, on the same principle 
that one poison is coursed out of the frame by another and 
stronger, [ think I shall thus administer, to the progress of 
Tresham's disease, counteracting medicine.” 

‘‘But are there not alarming physical symptoms?” 

‘Alarming, I admit, as I have already admitted; ay; véry 
dangerous, yet not irremoveable. .A new mental action, and 
then peace, bodily repose, and proper treatment and pure air, 
may yet establish him. Come, let us see Tresham : 
But stop a moment; one word first with Mr. Ruth.” 

They spoke with the old gentleman, and after assuring him 
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of the convalescence of his child, Butler went on to say that, 
however excellent Tresham in many respects might be, he was 
et the slave of a gloomy mind, that in the uocos opinion 

d caused the present indisposition of Anna; and Mr. Butler 
seriously added, he could undertake to attend the invalid only 
on the condition that Mr. Ruth discountenanced, fr a given 
time, the student’s visits to his house. ‘ ‘~ 

Parental solicitude yiclded a ready assent to these terms, 
which Butler got the futher to embody, in the shape of a letter 
to Tresham. He then informed him of the finesse practised 
on Anna by the report of her lover's journey to Italy, and 
engaged Mr. Ruth to countenance it, and take such precau- 
tions as should exclude from her ear all contrary information. 
These arrangements made, the doctor and his friend hastened 
to Tresham’s chambers. 

A favourable turn had, overnight, taken place in Tresham’s 
disorder. He slept sounder than usual, and awoke and arose 
in a flow of spirits that surprised even himself. ‘This moment 
of new enjoyment received some shock, however, in the abrupt 
appearance of Larry at his chamber door, the poor fellow 
habited as he had presentcd himself at Mrs. Catherine’s win- 
dow, and still exhibiting all the poetical character of his own 
ghost. After recovering his first surprise, ‘Tresham recollected 

e should hgve been prepared for this vision, as Doctor Butler 
had, the day before, advised him of the re-establishment of 
Larry’s sanity, and mentioned the likelihood of his speedy en- 
franchisement. So, after a cordial galutation and welcome, 
which Larry heard in silence, the student forbore in pity and 
delicacy all allusion to the past, and only informed him where 
he would find a befitting suit of clothes, and the necessaries 
for refreshment. 

A gloom, however, suddenly fell on Tresham, induced by 
this re-appearance of his servant, which called up the dark and 
not yet banished recollections of the first mysterious scene they 
had witnessed together; and Tresham, irresistibly yielding to 
the influence of the mood, cast himself on the sofa. 

Larry, on his part, also felt many of his old alarms returning. 
Catherine's portrait of the bad health of his master had led him 
to expect the apparition of a man lying in his bed, and reduced 
almost to the last gasp; and when, instead, he beheld Tresham 
not very much altered since their last interview, he could not 
help casting an eye towards the bed, in expectation of behold. 
ing ace the true and real master he had come “to see dead, 

acently.” 

In these doubts, Larry brought to mind a resolution he had; 
previously to his late misfortune, formed, in order ta quiet his 
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own notions of identity ; and so, cautiously taking bis stand 
at the back of the sofa, — 

‘‘Are you asleep or awake, sir?” he asked. 

‘(I shall never sleep!” answered Tresham. 

‘‘Musha, that ‘ud be very unnatural, Masther Harry.” 

‘Then, be itso. What have I to do with anything natural?” 

“Bag wordg unless he raves,” thought the valet. ‘‘Provi- 
dence is over all, sir.” 

**Perhaps.” 

_ “Equivocation,” again ruminated Larry: then aloud—‘‘I 
didn’t say my prayers last night, masthcr.” 

‘* And what then?” 

‘‘Nothin’ at all; only I was for axin’ your lave to say ’em, 
now, above my breath, after a manner, an’ maybe you'd put 
in a word wid me, sir.” 

Tresham only laughed at this strange proposition, and 
Larry's doubts increased, when Dr. Butler’s voice on the stairs 
gave a different current to his feclings, and abruptly stating 
that ‘‘he had a thing to look after,” the scrvant escaped from 
the chamber ere his hated foe entered it, and also without the 
observation he so much dreaded. 

ham was rather astonished to see his old friend walk 
into the room with a grave pace, a corrected brow, and an air 
altogether of much severity. As Mortimer slowly followed, 
the student's heart failed him, and he quickly asked of the 
health of his mistress. She was well in bodily health, Butler 
replied; but it grieved ‘nim to be the bearer of otherwise dis- 
agreeable news on her account. 

Tresham stared, and inquired what was meant; and the 
doctor, taking a chair by his side and motioning Mortimer to 
another, proceeded,— 

‘It astonishes me, Harry, that a person of your fine mind 
and principles could incautiously abuse the openness of a young 
heart, by darkening and distracting it with such absurdities as 
you and I have discussed together. You ought to have been 
aware that the native weakness and delicacy of a girlish mind 
were at the mercy of any direction you chanced to give them; 
and to use your advantage and power only for the Reg ae of 
injuring was an act, if premeditated, unworthy of the scholar 
and the man of feeling.” 

Tresham’s damp pale brow parched and reddened at this 


shee and he again inguired, with spirit, what could possibly 
meant. 


‘‘In a word, then, Anna has confessed to her parents all the 
mlieg doubts with which you have crowded her mind, and 
brought them to forbid your visits to the house.” ate 
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‘‘Excuse me, Mr. Tresham, but this is yours,” said Morti- 
mer, handing him Ruth’s letter. 

Tresham rapidly perused it ; and—‘‘ Gentlemen, yeu amaze, 
confound me!” he exclaimed. 

‘*Tt is true, however,” resumed Mortimer: ‘‘she avers, with 
streaming eyes, that your horrible though childish eonccits—” 

‘*To a child horrible,” interrupted Butler. « - 

‘Her sleep is haunted by hideous dreams, her senso of right 
and wrong, real and imaginary, confounded”— 

‘¢ Fer conscience disturbed, her life embittered—in a word, 
that she is almost broken-hearted,” added Butler. 

‘‘ The curse of folly on my own credulous heart, that could 
expect anything but whim and change from a woman—a girl 
—a child!” Tresham said, vehemently mounting his climax in 
mingled feclings of mortification and passion. 

‘© Not so trifling nor so childish cither, perhaps,” continued 
Butler—* Anna's present act does not deserve such an epithet ; 
and it is only natural to expect—” 

°s Does she know I am so ill, sir?” the student abruptly 
asked. 

‘No, sir; I did not care, even on your account, to add 
misery to a heart that loves you, and—” 

‘Loves me!” Tresham repeated, scoffingly. 

**T said dt, because I know it? and when you thought fit 
twice to interrupt mec, I was about to add that, by the exer- 
tion of a little patience and good sense on your side, Anna 
may still, and soon, be all you wish of her and from her.” 

«<I can scarcely comprehend you, Mr. Butler; yet I thank 
you for this re-assurance, and am sorry for my warmth,” said 

resham. 

Butler, with his voice altered to a condescending kindness 
of accent, now procecded— 

‘«My very good young friend, I am almost treble your age, 
have known the world nearly three times as long, and women 
as a part of it; and believe me when I assure you that, weak 
as they appear to us sovereign lords, in the higher darings of 
mind, oy, possess, beyond us, great acuteness of view into 


‘*And, knowing their suporiority, they exercise it against 
-us, too,” said Mortimer. 

Precisely. A woman inclined to make choice of a partner 
for life, will weigh and study his character with more skill 
and perseverance than he can ever pretend to adopt towards 
her; nay, she will adroitly allow him scope to develope him. 
self, by pretending for a moment to relish his wildest fancies. 
And now, Tresham, I have another proposition to lay down. 
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No matter: how fervently a woman may love, in tho first 
instance, she will, after due investigation, be very cautious of 
committing her fate and happincss into the hands of any man 
whom she deems likely to inake her miserable. I have seen 
some extraordinary proofs of tho strength of this quality. I 
knew a lady, young, gencrous, beautiful, and loving to de- 
votione: fellowgstudent of mine, and yet, upon the discovery 
of what she thought an incurable weakness of mind, she gave 
him up for ever, though her own heart was the accompanying 
sacrifice, for it broke and went to ruin in the struggle.” 

‘Gracious God, gentlemen! to what does all this mysterious 
discourse tend?” asked Tresham. 

** Little—only that Anna may be such a woman,” answered 
Butler, drily. 

‘‘ But I disclaim any incurable weakness of mind that may 
interfere with her scruples or feelings,” resumed the student. 
‘‘You, Mr. Butler, should know from our Jato discussions 
that, right or wrong as I may have hitherto thought, I am 
not now—for some time have not been—deaf or obstinate to 
conviction.” 

‘I know it, my dear Tresham, and give you all the merit 
of the reformation. But to the purpose. Jt is evident you 
have committed yourself to Anna on some topic that, for the 
present, shocks, and on reflection perhaps, disgusts her.” 

‘‘T am a fool—a weak, cruel fool!”—execlaimed Tresham, 
love, generosity, and a fpar of losing his mistress, jointly com- 
pelling the admission. 

‘‘ What the nature of these topics may be, we know not,” 
said Mortimer. 

‘* And care not,” resumed Butler; ‘‘ but my experience of 
female discernment convinces me—and our silly arguments, 
too, Harry —that— pardon me when I bluntly say it— one 
must believe them incompatible with the rational happiness a 
wedded couple ought to enjoy.” 

“And brother "Tresham will allow a sincere friend to add, 
that they are also incompatible with a strong, masculine mind 
like his, and unfit for his matured intercourse with serious and 
accomplished gentlemen.” 

“T believe it!—I will believe anything—promise pea 
— perform oe: Opinions—pursuits—habits—all will 
give up—worlds I would give up; to restore Anna's peace of 
mind, and once more deserve her love and confidence.” 

‘‘ That's manly and honourable,” said Mortimer. 

‘“‘ Come, then ;—let me see ;—yes—on one condition we can 
befriend you,” rejoined Butler. 

' * Name it. gentlemen, name it!” 
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“You will promise that, till we can put Anna in good 
humour with you, you will not, directly or indirectly, by 
visit, message, or letter, seek to communicate with her.” 

“Are those terms absolutely indispensable?” ‘fresh am 
asked in a doleful tone. 

‘‘God’s mercy!” cried Butler, affecting to take Gre, ‘‘are 
you not the most selfish as well as the most impolitic Igyer in 
the world, to ask such a question? Do you uct sce, in the 
first place, that your mistress'’s happiness and health depend 
on your keeping far away from her? and, next, would you 
ryin your own interests by a childish precipitancy ?—woul 
you take ome out of our hands, and adopt your own 
course? If so, say it at once.” 

‘‘The conditions are hard, yet I solemnly promise to observe 
them,” resumed the student, sighing heavily. 

‘Very good. That’s plain, and only what I expected from 
you, Harry. But hearken further. With her we must plead 
your absence, as an apology for your not visiting her; your 
illness we dare not mention.” 

Tresham was content, he said. 

‘«‘ And in a week or so, when you are, as I trust you will 
ba, much stronger than at present, I invite you, in order to 

revent mistakes, to accompany me on a short excursion to 
Woodstock, a beautiful country.” 

“‘T accept your invitation, Mr. Butler, and am properly 
sensible of your zeal and friendship.” 

‘Tut, tut!—no speeches. And naw we must part, as at 
this very hour,” looking at his watch, ‘‘I am anxiously ex. 
pected by an old woman of an alderman, who wishes me to 
cut off a saddle of mutton that he avers has dangled at his 
nose for the last fortnight. Besides I cannot permit you to 
talk any longer. So—give me your hand: good morning, and 
keep yourself quiet, and depend on our services in every way. 
Come, Captain Mortimer:” and they left Tresham to the 


wholesome conflict of new thoughts and feelings now sprung 
up in his mind. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Waun Butler, in some days after this interview, visited 
Tresham, he was afflicted to find in him a rapid change for 
the worse. With light spirits, and an unusually free and. 
unravelled mind, the patient had, from long coughing ~ 
cold perspirations, paszed a sleeplegs night. . 
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to the counteraction of these symptoms, and in a few days 
more it seemed he had succeded. ‘{resham slept better and 
felt stronger. In the lapse of another fortnight, however, the 
mocking distemper 2h appeared on its treacherous march 
towards the citadel of life, and Butler grew seriously alarmed. 
In good earnest he began to think of the continental journey, 
upon which he,had alrcady sent his patient in idea only. He 
consulted with the head-master of the college, and it was ar- 
ranged to write home to Tresham's family. One day was, 
however, allowed to Wecide the question; and through the 
whole of that day Treshaga seemed again on the high-road to 
health. Another and another, and he was better and better. 
It is unnecessary here to remark that consumption sometimes 
baffles, even at present, the skill and experience of the most 
eminént physicians, and we must not, therefore, wonder that 
many years ago it was equally successful with our provincial 
practitioner. 

In fact, for a fortnight longer, Butler more than hoped the 
complete re-establishment of the student's health. But in 
about two months altogether from the first serious appearances, 
an alarming crisis arrived: his person dwindled rapidly; his 
cough increased to convulsions; his sleep was entirely gono; 
and the victorious disease hung out its false colours on his 
cheek, and triumphantly sparkled through his eye. In haste 
and consternation, Butler despatched a letter to the south of 
Ireland, and, with the consent of the ee hurried Tres- 
ham to the more open ¢ountry residence he had before spoken 
of, and which Tresham's varying state of health caused him so 
lang to hay there to await, in feeble hope, the sad arrival 
of his friends. 

Upon the very evening of their departure, poor Tresham 
felt and seemed a new man. A flow of artificial energy coursed 
through his veins. Butler met him ready dressed in his apart- 
ment, with a flaring eye, an erect mien, and an ostentatious 
and piteous firmness of step, and full of anticipated pleasure 
from their country drive and residence. The good doctor 
himself was startled and delighted when he first entered; but 
in a second he turned away to hide the stifling sigh and blind- 
ing tear that proclaimed a mournful change of conviction. 

And now, and not for the first time during the last few 
weeks, he thought, with an irritating and se) sles asst 
of Anna’s strange propbecics, and of her assertions with respect 
to the vision she Jeclared she had seen. Rejecting from the 
‘first, with laughter and scorn, every thought of supernatural 
omen, and crushing it under a load of manly indifferonte, 
there now and then stirred, however, in the bottem of the 
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doctor's soul, and under all that philosophical pressure, a 
something that like an incipient earthquake at the base of a 
real mountain slightly disturbed the mass.. But now, after 
fecling for an instant such an inward motion, Butler grew 
impatient to acknowledge or yield it place, and at once ofter- 
ing his arm to Tresham, routed the weakness from, bis mind, 
as he led the student to the vehicle that waited for them at 
the college gate. ¥ 

While crossing the hall, Tresham recollected a favourite 
volume of light reading he had left behind him in his chamber, 
and desired Larry, who with Doctoy, Butler's consent had long 
since been reinstated in his office,"to return and bring it to 


‘sThe windee-shetters are more nor half closed, Masther 
y, an’ may be myself couldn’t meet wid it,” said Larry, 
much disinclined to visit the chamber alone. 

‘¢ Begone, you scoundrel!” roared Butler, ‘or I'll put you 
where you shall never get a glimpse of the daylight—begone, 
and don’t stay a moment!” 

The servant complied, and Tresham and Butler awaited his 
return. He could scarcely have gained, they thought, the 
chamber-door, when a loud noise, as of a person tumbling 
headforemost down stairs, reached their cars; then rapid foot- 
steps on every landing-place, and an alternate recurrence of 
the tumbling clatter; until at last Larry fell into the hall, 
and, gathering himsclf on his feet, strode across the space 
between him and the door, and at st rushed through it, 
never uttcring a word, and his lips and brows compressed in 
the frightened resolve of sclf-preservation. 

They called loudly on him as he passed, but got no answer. 
They waited for him, but Larry did not reappear. The truth 
is, a few moments saw him beyond the limit of the city of 
Kilkenny ; and Larry held his speed, as well as he could, along 
the high-road to his native country, where, on the morning of 
about the fourth day, immediately following, he was secn, 
restored to his agricultural habiliments, silently directing the 
course of a plough through the stubborn carth. 

fter some moments’ delay, the gentlemen resolved to pro- 
ceed on their journey without Larry; and Mr. Butler, knowing 
‘Tresham’s incapacity to hurry himself, rcturned with a light 
ati, old foot to get the volume his companion wished. 

' “ The master has bit the man—which is most bewitched, I 
know not,” he said te himself while entering the chamber. 
The shutters were, as Larry had premised, half closed; and, 
although no shadow of evening had yet fallon, that side of the 
Spartment occupied by the bed was wrapped in considerable 
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darkness. The moment Butler entered, and as he rapidly 
walked towards a bvok-shelf, he fancied he caught, with his 
side visign, a form like that of Tresham's, standing motionless 
over the bed. He siared round, but saw nothing. Impa- 
tience, not fear, shook his frame; he stamped his foot on the 
floor, and rushing to the bed, pushed aside the curtains and 
examiged all round it. Still he saw nothing, and at last con- 
cluding that the thought which had pre-occupied his mind thus 
tormented him, fashioning out of the folds of the drapery a 
form to deceive his unwary sight, Butler hastily secured the 
volume, and proceeded to rejoin his patient. Before he left 
the room, he could not, however, refuse one other look towards 
the bed; the delusion was not there. Butler stamped again, 
with a ‘Pshaw!” and—* yet, by heavens, it is strangely and 
provokingly coincident!”—he added, turning down stairs. 

The country retreat selected by Butler was, as well as being 
the very climate of health, the most beautiful scene in the 
vicinity. It has been pointed out to us in connexion with 
this true history, and therefore, perhaps, we call back its 
features with some facility and pleasure. We are not, indeed, 
sufficiently masters of local topography to be assured that the 
name it now bears is the same it bore at the era we spcak of; 
that present name is, however, Woodstock, and the domain is 
the property of an Irish gentleman of importance. It rises 
from the edge of the Nore, at about thirteen miles from Kil- 
kenny, into curves and slopes, hills and dales, piles of rock, 
and extensive spreads of level though high ground; hills and 
dales are thickly or wildly planted; and mountain streams, 
made rough and interesting by the stony impediments in their 
course, seek their way through the bending and shivered banks 
and fantastic woods, sometimes leaping over an unusually stee 
barrier. The waterfalls send their chafings among the w 
and hollows, which on all sides and at a distance reply; and 
these voices of naturo, together with the ncarly-similar noise 
of the rustling trees, or the crackling of their knotted arms in 
the blast, are the only or the overmastering sounds that dis- 
turb the solitude. 

Extrinsic interest has lately attached to this fine scenery on 
account of its having been the last residence on earth of a lady 
not unknown in the literary world. In fact, the present 
proprietor is a Mr. Tighe; and here the gentle author. of 
‘‘ Psyche,” that gentleman’s aunt by marriage, breathed the 
last notes of her femininely sweet song, and the last breath of 
8 life she was almost too good and pure to have longer breathed 
in a bad and gross world. Here she sang, in sig ings of the 
heart, her last melancholy farewell to the ““Odours of Spring ;” 
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nnd, alas! the flowers she addressed had not wasted their per- 
fume till they were transplanted to her grave. A beautiful 
girl, long the humble protegee of the minstrel, culled them 
with her young hands, and, in recollection of notes that the 
silent tongue had once murmured, placed them on her bed of 
clay, and thus in the tears of beauty and of youtbful sorrow 
they were there nurtured. The grave is one pf manysin ‘the 
church-yard of the village that skirts the domain. e river 
runs smoothly by. The ruins of an ancient abbey, that have 
been partially converted into a church, reverently throw their 
mantle of tender shadow over it; simple primroses and daisies 
now blossom round; and near it, in some scathed old trees, 
the rooks caw her requiem. It is a place for the grave of 
poetess. 

But when Tresham visited this distrist, it had for him the 
single yet abundant. interest of its own beauty. Even as he 
approached it, the introductory scenery grew fair and enchant- 
ing. The country outside of Kilkenny was uniform; but at 
last, from the highest point of a rough mountain road, his eye 
was at once flung over a semicircle extent of hill, dell, and 
mountain, broken in every desirable shape of the picturesque, 
and thrown and tossed about, as if in the awful charge 
of the creating hand. Hill bestrode hill, the guardian giants 
of the race appearing pale and mysterious in the distances 
while through the midst, in the depths of a spacious valley, 
the Jady Nore curved on her graceful course. 

It was the first approach of an udusually fine evening in 
September, and the red sun, setting over an extensive vista at 
Tresham's back, lackered all the opposite scene with gold, pro- 
ducing at the same time those stretching shadows that make 
evening the painter's best hour for the study of his chiaroscuro. 
At every turn of this road the scene only changed into another 
mode of beauty. From a nearer point appeared the lowly 
village of Inistiogue, a few white cottages, glinting like white 
stones at the bases and in the mighty embrace of hills richly 
planted. Its light and not inelegant bridge spanned the crystal 
river, groupe and groups of trees massing behind it, and over 
all the high grounds of Woodstock rising in continued and 
variegated foliage. Tears of pleasure filled Tresham’s eyes, 
He felt it was happiness to live in so fair a world. Alas! he 
enjoyed the scene as if he had been doomed to enjoy it. 

the travellers had passed the bridge, and entered the 
peg gait of Woodstock, rele car ust to steal 
in like a changing spirit, amid the glow o : oarriage 
drove through a good part of the demesne. They got out and 
descended a path over the side of a sloping dell, and Batler 
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pointed out, on the opposite side, a neat thatched cottage 
which, he said, was to be Tresham’s residence, the absent pro- 
prietor having invited Butler to make occasional use of it. 

As they approached, an old woman of decent and primitive 
appearance stood at the door to welcome them. Butler, ad- 
dressed her by the name of ‘‘nurse,” said he had brought her 
patients along yith whom, himself would be her guest for the 
night. They entered and occupied two nent apartments, in 
which rustic plainness seemed rather a tasteful affectation than 
a necessity. Tresham enjoyed his situation in an impotent 
overflow of spirits; yet unaware of Butler's opinion of his 
health, and, by the miserable fatality that blinds the opserva- 
tion of almost all invalids in his case, not prepared himself to 
fear any danger, the poor victim declared Jaughingly that it 
was worth while to be ill for the sake of so delishtful a change. 


ae) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ar the time of Tresham’s departure from Kilkenny, Anna's 
bodily health was almost completel y restored, and her mind, 
too, after the last conversation with Butler and Mortimer, 
grew calmer and more settled; so that her affectionate family 
now detected but slight symptoms of wandcring. She was, 
however, much changed in spirits; she spoke very little, even 
to Maria, and continually sought the silence and abstraction 
of her own chamber. When crossed in such purposes, Anna 
showed more wildness and irritability than on other occasions, 
and compelled, out of the fears and solicitude of her mother 
and sister, a submission to her waywardness. 

The only person who succeeded in rallying her and soothing 
her temper was Butler. Ile visited her often, and by a repe- 
tition of his casy and yet kind manner and conversation often 
drew her from solitude, and won ber to engage in refreshing 
discourses and speculations. He supplied her too with light 
and pleasing books, calculated to rival the impressions made 
by her late reading; and, in a word, used every judicious 
means of restoring her to a rational balance of mind and feeling. 

But one cruel cause of uncasiness to Anna soon occurred. 
The time mentioned by Butler and all her friends, as fixed 
for Tresham’s return from Italy, came and went without 
hia ap ee before her. Another-weck, and another still 
daniel: ond she did not sce him; not even a letter arrived. 
She to make inguiries, and the explanations attempted 
¢e be given seemed unsatisfactory and evasive. Ter suscep- 
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tible heart whispered to her that there was no reality, no con- 

viction, in the words that fell upon her ear. And still the 

time lapsed, and still she had no letter; nothing, in, fact, like 
an assurance from himself that the accounts given her were 
truc that Tresham was well—that he was alive. 

So soon as these thoughts entered her mind, all the spectral 
fancies that for some time had lain hushed in yf stirrechand got * 
life again, and it was peopled with them. Inward voices told 
her that her lover was dead—dead, in consequence of what she 
had seen !—and the stories of his sudden journey to Italy were, 
ehe now assured herself, only kind cquivocations, to disguise 
froin her in her weak state the shocking and destroying truth. 

At first she indulged these thoughts in silence, and her 
friends could only perceive that a sudden and bad chango had 
come over her mind, until towards tlic close of a day, about a 
week after T'rcsham's excursion to Woodstock, a decisive ov- 
currence took place. 

Maria had lett Anna disposed to sleep on a couch in her 
chamber; and some time clapsed when she heard the invalid’s 
voice calling aloud to her. Maria hastily entered, and saw 
Anna sitting up with a distracted air, pale as a corse, and every 
limb shaking. Inquiring the cause, Anna said,— 

“Oh, Maria! I have dreamt an appalling dream, if indecd 
it was a dreain.” 

“It must have been—what else could it be? You slept; [ 
left you sleeping, my dearest Anna,—forget it,” interrupted 
the anxious sister. - 

“I cannot forget it, Maria; but I will think it was a dream. 
T may have slept ; my poor mind grew quicter a moment before; 
and surely I could not have fancied it.” 

‘Tis all weakness, Anna ;—this confinement and this close 
air prey on your nerves; let us have a turn in the garden. 

e, lean on me.” 

“‘No; listen to me, Maria. ThisI dreamt, if dream it must 
be:—I was sitting where I am, thinking of him; everything 
appeared as usual about me—the chairs, the books, the window, 
and all. The window darkened—I turned, and just caught the 
shadow of a pale face receding from the glass. Then 1 grew 
troubled, and the room filled with sound that deepened and 
deepened, and at last I heard—<‘ He is not dead!” 

_ “Dead!” repeated Maria. “Why should you require that 
_information in any shape? What cause was there to fear it? 
How could you ever suppose it, my dear Anna?” 

_ _* Vets" resumed Anna, ‘the invisible voices added, *Yet!— 

He is not dead—yet!’ they said; ‘but go and seek him!— 

geek him in solitude, and in the darkness that is falling fast 
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upon his soul!’ All this I was told, Maria—what could it 
mean?” And she fixed her blazing eyes on her startled 
sister, ¢ 

hanes. nothing, my love—it could mean nothing; we 
are warned by religion itself, as well as by reason, to place no 
thought on dreams.” 

Whe do yoy look so pale, and tremble so, Maria?” asked 
Anna, a stern spirit controlling her own agitation. ‘Look on 
me! Tell me—do not deceive me—do not dare to deceive ma 
—where is he gone, indeed? What falsehoods have they told 
me?—he was not here!” 

‘‘O sister, sister, compose yourself! Did you not hear he 
was in Italy? Did they not bring you his own assurance that 
ho travelled thither?” 

“‘ They !—they !—answer for yourself, sister!” cried Anna, 
her manner growing every moment wilder; ‘‘ and, now I re- 
collect, you never told me that—never from yourself! ‘Tell 
it now, if you can—if you dare! on the peril of your soul, 
answer me—whore is Tresham? Ha!” she continued in a 
scream, and starting up, ‘“‘you grow paler, Maria!—you 
wince, and are silent.” 

Maria could only supplicate her to be patient. 

‘*T soe it now!—no, no, he is not in Italy !—he never was! 
—he never sent me that message!—he is somewhere near us, 
and J will find him?” She paused for a moment; then, struck 
by a sudden association, ‘‘ Answer me again, sister. One 
day—I do not—cannot—recollect when, or where, or how— 
but one day I heard, while you thought I slept, you and 
Mortimer mention, in a whisper, first his name, and then you 
spoke of Woodstock, and Butler has often been absent from 
town, before and since, for days together. Tell me, is he not 
there, or was he not?—did he not die there?—did he not?” 

‘“No, sister. I reply to your question on my word of 
truth, and in the presence of the Great Judge of truth—he 
did not die—he is not dead.” Maria answered with some 
vehemence, glad to seize a point for plausible equivocation. 

“But (sare to my whole question. Is he at Woodstock 
now?—is he dying there now? You do not so readily answer 
that—you cannot! My own thought is true—true, and I will 
prove its truth!” and Anna, snatching a scarf and hat, rushed 
towards the door. Her sister flew between her and it. 

«Let me pass! let me pass!" exclaimed Anna, in a cumax 
of madness, while she stamped her small foot on the floor, and 
atill moved to go out. 

“For the sake of Heaven, dearest sister—-for your own and 
Ais sake—for our father’s and mother's sake—for ydur poor 
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sister's suke!”—cried Maria, kneeling with her back to the 
door. 

‘‘ Let me pass, I say! I have no friends, no kin—all have 
deceived me. Stories, stories you have all told me. He ma 
now be stiff in his shroud—earth and worms—now while 
talk. Let me pass—or, do not—.” the fair maniac continued, 
catching up a knife that unfortunately Jay on the table..-‘‘ do 
not; and by the blue vault over our heads I will bury this in 
my own heart!”—and, in an attitude of mingled grace and 
sternness, that in one so young was at once grand and terrible, 
she raised the blade high in her clenched hand. 

Maria screamed aloud, and ran from the apartment, calling 
upon her father and Mortimer. As she turned down stairs an 
appalling laugh rang through Anna's chamber. Maria's cries 
instantly alarmed her mother and the servants; but Mr. Ruth 
and Mortimer were not in the house, nor could any for some 
time recollect where either of the gentlemen was to be found. 
When this was at last ascertained, and an attendant had been 
despatched to call them, Maria, with her mother, and all the 
servants, returned to Anna’s room. It was empty, or ap- 
parently so. Maria, with a shuddering anticipation, glanced 
towards the corners of the chamber and to the bed, and then 
looked for the knife. Her foot moved it on the flocr—the 
sister raised it—it was unstained Maria's fears next directed 
her to examine the window, but this was shut down, and the 
blinds untouched, as she had left them. Where then could 
Anna be? She had not approached the hall-door, for Maria 
had not proceeded farther than the hall; there her mother and 
the servants met her. Every chamber and apartment in the 
house was searched, every nook, but no trace of Anna, At 
this moment Ruth and Mortine: came in. Having heard the 
terrifying story, a new search commenced, but as fitilely 
ended. At last, in a small closet at the back of the house, an 
ape window challenged attention; after a look, one of Anna's 

oves was found on the floor under it; Mortimer glanced 
own upon the soft mould of the garden which it overhung, 
and the print of her feet distinctly appeared. 

All rushed, with dreadful cries ad a common fear, into the 
garden. The foot-prints continued from the bed, under the 
window, to the principal walk, and there were lost on the hard . 
and smooth vel. € party separated to search in different 
quarters. a ran to the river's edge, and there again dis- 
covered the trace of Anna’s feet, and at a second glance her 
scarf, caught and half sustained by a prickly shrub. She 
screamed, and Mortimer and her father were in an instant at 
her side. Maria could not speak, but she pointed to the foot- 
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prints and to the scarf. Their eyes turned on the water. It 
was smooth, and placidly unconscious of what they feared ; 
but in a’ gentle eddy, which it made at some little distance, 
under a cluster of willows, Maria thought she saw the white 
hat and plume that her sister had taken up in the chamber. 
When shd expressed her thought, however, this appearance 
was dicertainél to be only a round mass of foam, which the 
concentric motion of the eddy had there formed. 

By this time, her mother, accompanied by the servants, 
came up. They had found no further trace. Consternation 
kept all for a moment silent and inactive, when Mortimer, 
with a sudden cry, ran to a part of the garden, at some little 
distance, which edged the main path. Every one followed 
him, and there he showed fresh marks of Anna’s foot, that 
obliquely shot across a large and newly-dug bed of mould, 
towards a small door in the side-wall of the garden. They 

ained the door; it wag wide open; and it now seemed certain 
that, availing herself of the key which usually remained in the 
lock, Anna had by this door escaped into the street. 

Acting on the conviction, Ruth, Mortimer, Maria, and a 
man-servant, gained the street; Mrs. Ruth, overcome by her 
terrors, could not follow; Maria and her father walked rapidly © 
in one direction, the servant in another, and Mortimer in 
another, all making inquiries of every person they met. Ruth 
and Maria could hear nothing of the fugitive. They had 
compassed a good portion of the town, calling at the doors of 
different friends where they supposed she might be, when the 
servant appeared, breathless and earnest; but it was only 
with his haste and fears—he too had found no clue. Tho 
father and daughter wrung their hands, and could but pray 
to Heaven for help and guidance. A moment after, Mortimer 
darted round the corner of the strect in which they stood, 
calling out to them the moment he appeared, and adding some 
words which the distance and usual noise of a town prevented 
them from catching. 

But when the friends came closer to each other, the glad 
words of Mortimer sent comfort before him. 

‘‘T have heard of her-—I have heard of her!” he exclaimed. 
‘* Come—come with me—quick !” 

“Thank God! thank God!” cried Maria and her father in 
joyful tears—‘‘ Where?—-where?” 

‘*T spoke to some coachmen in the next strect, and they tai 
—with full knowledge of her face and person—that about half 
an hour ago she flung herself into a chariot, and was driven. at 
@ furious rate out of the town——” 

“But whither ?.-what road?” 
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«‘To the country—to Woodstock. Come!—Ict us not lose 
amoment. Maria! had you not better remain here, Maria?’ 

«“No!—do not leave inc behind if you wish me to live 
through the interval. My dear father my dear Mortimer! 
—Ict me accompany you!” cried Maria, pleading with ear- 
nestness. ; 

‘‘Come, then. You, Robert, return and infurm your 
ai of our good chance—come; there is not a second to 
be lost!” 

“Tf they mect!” said Maria— 

‘‘They shall not—must not—we will certainly overtake 
her. Come!” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tue first evening of Tresham’s residence in Woodstock passed 
away pleasantly: even Butler half forgot, in the gaicty, and 
once more treacherous appearance of Tresham, his own settled 
anticipations. 

The anxious friend forgot, too, or waived, for a good portion 
of the next day, his press of professional engagements, and 
remained with Tresham till the approach of night, when, how- 
ever, ho was obliged to return to Kilkenny. He came back 
to see his patient in two days after, 7 ae eft him, and again 
came back; and to his utter surprise ham seemed at every 
new visit steadily mending. While this baffled the doctor's 
skill, it also gave him anew hope. The salubrious air, the 
enchanting scene, and the reformed and more tranquil mind 
of Tresham, together with the natural joy with which he must 
look forward to a happy reconciliation with his mistress, all 
might tend—it was still possible in Mr. Butler’s thought—to 
effect an extraordinary struggle and triumph of constitution, 
and conquer disease, even in the last stage of its progress. 
However true or false these late calculations might be, stilt 
Tresham looked and felt better. During the hours of Butler's 
visits, his social temper fully exerted itself; and in his absence, 
guided and sometimes assisted by a little flaxen-headed urchin, 
the grandson of the old woman of the cottage, he explored at 
leisure and with delight the fine scenery around him, sitting, 
or strolling, or stretching himself, in the sun or shade, and 
vee or thinking, or enjoying light, and now luxurious 

um 

_ Upon a day after Butler had ended one of his 
visits—-and his last—Tresham informed his little that 
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he should endeavour to find his way back alone to a scene 
they had visited the preceding evening; and, as Butler had 
en to return in a few houra, he informed the boy where 
to find him. His old nurse, struck with what she thought a 
sudden and ominous change in Tresham, remonstrated against 
his going alone; but his smiles and earnestness persuaded her, 
and he wont. 

With some di *able exertion he gained a valley of con- 
siderable magnitude and sublime character. A sheet of water 
shot at the remote end over a bulwark of almost perpendicular 
rock that, as a wall, crossed the valley. One path to this 
crept along the iminetliate edge of steep banks that bridled 
the angry stream, which was a continuation of the fall, the 
path mounting higher and higher, until it nearly gained the 
torrent; and here a shelf of rock, apparently dangerous, but 
really safe, jutted over the abyss. it was purposely covered 
with sods, and, rich in moss, gave ample room for a small scat, 
from which might be had a full view of the waterfall. 

Overhead, on both sides, the dell still towered, half faced 
with shivered rock, and half with dwarf oak and fantastic 
wreathings of wild herb and shrub, and at last sloping off in a 
junction with level grounds, from which, through thick plan- . 
tutions, was another approach to the scene, by means of a frail 

wooden bridge that linked the opposite brows of the deren 
This bridge was nearly in a line with the scat on the shelf, 
but at some distance above it. 

Tresham, gaining the shelf, sat in the rustic seat, and looked ! 
with an awed and tame delight around him. Firmly grasping 
the sides of the scat, he dared to look beneath. His height from 
the bottom was about thirty-feet: and the water discharged by / 
the fall there foamed and roared, swollen with recent rains, and - 
of the brown tint that Ruysdael sometimes so well imitates, - 
amid a mystery of black and slimy rocks that pushed their. 
sharp extrumities out of the torrent. He gazed on the cascade, 
It rushed down in nearly one unbroken sheet, glancing sonie 
yards away from the base of the wall of rocks, and so thinly: 
that he could catch, ee indistinctly, forms of bank and 
shrub that found a kind of shelter in the space thus left behind. 

Here Tresham sat for a considerable time, till the boy ap- 
proached him from the cottage. The student thought he came 
to announce the speedy return of Butler; but when they spoke . 
he learned that that gentleman had not yet arrived, and the 
little fellow was only sent with some refreshments. Of these 
Tresham atightly partook, and, feeling renovated, left his seat 
to gain, with the veg assistance, the bird's-eye view of the 
scene afforded from the bridge above. 
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With much toil they won the bridge; and now Tresham dis- 
missed his guide to return to his watch for Butler, whilst he 
enjoyed alone the view he had wished for. . 

- Even in the spent state of his Trame the invalid was not 
timid; yet the frailness and perilous isolation of his present stay 
sent a cringing through his nerves. He scarcely .hazarded a 
look below. The depth was fearful. To the seat he hed left, 
it was about thirty feet; and from that, again, he recollected, 
for he could not now perfectly see, another void to the craggy 
bed of the torrent. e faintest frown of evening began to 
come. As he listened to the noise of tho fall, his ears dinned 
and fretted, and his susceptible fancy, interpreting its monoto- 
nous roar into strange, supernatural cadences, the scream of a 
human voice mingled ce | with the hoarse chorus of the 
waters, piercing up, he thought, from some part under him. 
Forgetting his late nervousness, Tresham glanced gnickly down, 
and on the ledge he had just quitted, and beheld a female form. 
Another look, and he knew Anna. She sat on the rustic chair, 
her hands clasped, and her face turned upwards to him,—her 
pale, worn, haggard face, so unlike that which he had known 
and loved, and belying, too, the continued representations 
made to him by Butler of her continued health. A recollec- 
tion of his former superstitions darkened Tresham’s mind, and 
he feared he again beheld the Fetch of his migtress. 

As the figure with wild earnestness still looked athim. ‘T're- 
sham, after a moment of ruinous thought, precipitated himself, 
unfitted as his feeble body was for suth a task, down the tor- 
tuous path by which he had ascended to the bridge, and, 
panting and gasping, pursued his way to the shelfy rock. 

In a few moments a mocking and shadowy likeness of her 
lover appeared before Anna, at the side of the ledge inserted 
into the bank. Her hands were still clasped, her eycs still 
strained and fixed; and the instant she saw him, Anna ina 
loud cry half of supplication and half of horror, said— 

‘Speak!—let me hear the sound of your voice!” He had 
been rapidly moving towards her, when, in a manner to her 
unaccountable, he shrank back, and leaning against a tree that 
overhung the water, his lips seemed to move in answer to her 
question, but no words reached Anna. 

‘What mean you?” she continued—‘“‘ what brings you here? 
rea ce maa could you come here?—I knew you were 
in Italy 

A gloom set on his face, and with a smile that might have 
been meant for her re-assurance, but which had the contrary 
effact on her, he said— 

“‘T have never been in Italy.” 
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‘You! you!” shoe repeated, marking the emphasis he used, 
and confusedly pursuing the image of her old terrors, while 
she felt frantic at the idea of two identities of her lover—‘‘In 
the name of the blessed God, answer me!—-why do you look 
so pale and worn!—why are you only so dreadfully like your- 

—only ‘as like as the corpse is like the living man. And: 
now what meanr.that shocking smile, again? Tell me—when 
and where did soe me last? At my father’s house it was, 
if you are Tresham!" 

A prolonged and broken answer came—Tresham did not 
see you last at your father’s house.” 

‘* Heavens of heavens!” she exclaimed, wringing her hands, 
and passing them rapidly through her black, dishcvelled hair, 
ns with a kind of knotted resomblance she called back Butler's 
explanation and this refutal of it; and Anna was continuing 
to speak to the point, when he slowly advanced a step, stretch-- 
ing out his arms. She shrieked wildly, and cringed to the 
very edge of the shelf, crying—‘‘ Approach me not! approach 
me not till you hear me!—Convince me, first, you arc he, di 
show at once your own horrible nature!—Convinee me!” she 

ursued, dropping on her kness—‘‘Spenk comfort to me, my 
cart's own ham—or—fiend us you may be speak to mel 
by the power and for the mercy of that God whose face you 
hope to see, or whose dark agent you are!”—her flesh stirred 
er eyes shot from ber head—her teeth gnashed; he ad- 
vanced another step in silence, and— 

“T warn you!” she resumed, prowing desperately courageon: 
in hor madness and terror—‘ I warn you!—The depths, and 
the torrent, the rocks, are beneath me!l—my foot 1s on the 
blade of grass that keeps me from destruction!—come nearet 
to me, but by another step, without speaking, and I plunge!’ 

These words, of power to dart through his curdling marrow 
and warm it with a new life—these words only, of all she hac 
last spokon—his fading scnse heard, and Tresham gained | 
refluent energy and g out,— 

“ spent nna!—stop!—forbear—turn to me 


support me!—bless me!—I am your own—own Ttesham! 
am indeed —not long to be so—I—I am dying!” 

He and fell at her feet. 

Her splitting scream again mastered, for a moment, eve: 
the near torrent’s roar; and, precipately as the leap of tha 
torrent, her thoughts now shot down from their former cours 
but still on another as dark, as impeded, and as frantic, as thi 
found by the channelled waters. In the first outbreak of d 
apair, of insanity, she cast herself bie what she thought th 
last wreck of her idol; but she heard a heavy breathing, ax 
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tearing open his bosom wiped the thick damp from his brow ; 
then, knecling under him, rested bis head on her own bared 
and virgin breast. Fe caught a moment's consciousness, fixed 
fixed his eyes upon her, and pressed her hand. 

“TI see it all, at last!"—-Anna went on——“‘you have been 
dying—dyiny inch by inch, and I knew nothing of it!—the 
murderers hid it from me!—they said you were wll, and 
travelling on the Continent—and you were walking into your 
grave!” 

‘You have not been well yourself, Anna,” he, with much 
difficulty, said. 

“Qh, yes!—very well—I have been mad!—inad |" she re- 
peated with a laugh;—‘‘but though they thought to deceive 
me, my own heart knew it allay, I knew it—the Fetch does 
not come in vain.” 

The last words more cflectually roused Tresham, and he 
asked—‘‘ What can you mean, Anna?” 

_ ‘I know what I mean,” she replied, ‘and you shall know 
it too. You never came to my father's house since our last 
morning's walk?” 

‘« Never—" 

‘* Nor did you come the evening before?” 

‘‘ Certainly not.” 

‘* Your Fetch came twice, then!" 

The little life in Tresham’s veins proclaimed its last human 
sympathies by running chiller at this announcement: he strove 
to speak, but could clay say— 

«You are calm now, Apna—you mark what you tell me.” 

«I mark it,” she answered in a changed and subdued voice. 

Tresham's power of mental combination grew for a moment 
imperfectly active; but forgetting all Butler’s ane and 
his own latest convictions, be could only recollect that he 
a éecn a supernatural appearance of Anna in the college, 
and. 

“« Let ls ee ia thickened pane i ns 
try to comprehend this ing mystery ;—you asked me, 
Anna, when and where I had last each yon o : 

‘“‘ Ay,” she said with shocking indifference—“ and now I 
can answer the question myself. It was down by the Lacken, 
during our last sain Se walk.” 

** Omnipotent!" exclaimed Tresham, in tho last desperate 

gole—‘*it was not, Anna!” 

‘* Not!” she repeated, in more than her former wildness— 
**not!—speak, then!—TI ho {when! where! _ 

‘At the urn ju the college shrubbery,” Tresham rep ted, 
his voice finally sinking. 


